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Foreword' 



Th% Gommittat on Resfarch of the National Coundl of Teachers of Engli^ 
is most plei^ to continutvits Rtstarch Report jefifs with this monograph 
by Alan Punr^, a distinguished r^earcher of international rfpuration, 
lliough the ^mmittet always tak^ special pleasure iq int^ucing a new 
researcher^ it take$ equal pleasure in publiihing the work of an established 
researchers particularly one who has appeared before in the Research. Ri|«rt 
llf ilrt^iMI^^ disHnctiSnC Both 

have set high standards of research, Both are modek of years-long dedication 
to research on thj^ basic qu^tltins in English educatibn. 

I believe that fiiw would ar^e the claini that Purves Is presently the most 
nptable American r^archer in the teaching of literature and in reader re- 
sponse to ^erature^ notable both for the quality ofhis work and for its range 
and variety. He was the prindpal d^igner of the lltfrature assessment in the 
mss^natlonal International Educational Achievement studi^, irom which 
came there^arch in Ais monograph. He has done additi^al ground-breaking' 
work in the evaluations of readers' response to literature, notably the con^ 
stmctiori of a ^ofl part of th^ first Amerl^ assessment of ichievement in 
literature for the National Assessment of ^ucatlonal Progress. He has edited 
materials' for schopi literary study and published articles and books on the 
teaching of literature In schools/and coUfges, and he Has undertaken and pub^ 
lished In book/length form the most exhaustive review yet attempted of the 
research on reading inters tS; response to literature^ and the teaching of 
literature. And all of this influential work has been grounded in Purves's com- 
prehensive knowledge of literary theory and reader psychology. His first publi- 
cation in the Reseirch Report seri^, a work quite different from the present 
one, provided researchers and theorists with a systematic way of describing 
the responses readers make to works of fiction. In the thirteen years srnce its 
publication, it has spawned doiens of studio, including my own dis^rtation 
study and those of two of my students, I remember distinctly my excitement 
on reading it. It^solved^an immediate problem in my own novice research, 
and even then It ^emed to me a major contribution to our field. 

This present study. Research Report no. 20, Reading and Uterature: 
Amenmn ,Achtev$m§nt in Iniemmtional Perspective, is also a major con- 
tribution. It reports achieveme^ in reading jpeed, eomprehensionj and 
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word knowledge md In literary undtrseanding, Intet^retatlon, andfAttr^st oT 
American stud^ts ag^^ne, fourteen, and sevtnceen! There U alse^lrftpohant 
deniographic information on teachers, permitting a profile of the /||condary 
English teacher. All of the data were collected from a randor^|sa^pfe of 
Arifierican schools in 1^0. ^ * 

In the.traditjon of the Research Rep^t series, this monog 




. sultotantive ne|^ findings as well as valuable measurement and j 
suggtestipns. VW restrain my jpfulse to comment on the majbr 
ported'in the study and lea^e It to the reacfcr to enooumer those m Purvts's 
^cautious, concise presentation. But I do want to note briefly .the measurement 
and methodologicai contributions in the repojrt so that those will not be over- 
looked by the research community. Perhaps of greatest importance is the fact 
that all of the student te^ts and. questionnaires from the international studies 
pf 'reading and literature*are includedihere in appendices, Th^ instruments 
will be useful in marly different Kinds of studies. Iti addition, thf report re- 
veals a very sophisticated approach to data analysis, an approach initially 
designed by the best irrter national consultants available in the late 196^ and 
added to by consultants inisecondary angtly^s^^S^ides the usua^co£relat^ona^ 
statistic, Purves and his tlam^make use orFegfrision analysis; Rasch Model 
analysiSi multiple discriminant analysis, and factor analysis. The data analysis 
is a model of wha^ might be done with survey data of this^ ty^. Brief appen- 
dices explain the use of the RasCh Model and of multiple diseriminantiinalysis. 

As to the substantive findings reported hare, I am confident readers will 
find them intriguing. Neverthetes^ since this is only a one'tirTie assessment'of 
achievement and since it relies mainly on correlational analyses of various 
kinds*— as such achievement and attitude surveys always must^the findings 
are not definitive, Jjpthing is "proved ' in this report: there isTo prescription 
here for improvif^ the. teaching of literature in American schools, There is, 
however, a wealth ot intriguing relationshi^s^between teachers' preferences 
and students' preferences, student background* and achievement, opporifunity 
to learn and achievement, teacher knowledge and professionalism and student 
achievement,' curriculum desi^ and achievement^ classrwm activities and 
achievemeh^, and many more. Though Purvey cautiously presents several 
compelling conclusions from these relationships, he emphasizes the need for 
a "number of experimental studies" of the main questions raised in his report. 
Indeed, this skillfijli compfUing survey Q^'teachlng practices and student 
achjevefnent 'in reiding and literature may foster an array of new studies 
taking it as their starting point. That, too, would be vefy much in the 

tradition of the Research Report series' 

=_ ' . * ' 

" Charles R. Cooper ' * 

^ Committee on Research 

, ' National Council of Teachers of English 
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The International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement 
(IE A) began its studies in reading and literature fifteen years ago; the 
testing was done a decade ago, and^ the results published in 1973. One 
may ask why they should be reexamined now. A number of answers come 
to mind. The first is that they provide one of the nrtost extensive data 
bases ever cornpiled, and although the data reflect a partiailar point of 
history, nonetheless they* may hold the answers to many basic questions. 
Secondly, when *the studies were published they tended to support the 
then popular, cry that schools don't make a difference. It is my contention 
thdt the tendency was an unwarranted inference. Third, the studies tended 
to overplay ;he regression analyses, and much was lost. Finally, I must 
confess to simple curiosity. VCJhat is reported here is far from all that 
might be ext^lDred, but I believe that it is time to pull together both some of 
my reanaly nd some of my reinterpretations. 

The genesis of this volume coincided wjth the completion of the volume 
reporting the results of the lEA study, of achievement in hterature (Purves; 
1973). At that point I realized that much of the data lay unmined and that 
many intriguing questions remai ^d. With some graduate students in 1973 
and 1^74^ began to look at certain aspects of the data, and at the same time 
reahzed that I would need the data tapes. These were not available^ until 1976 
and the first copy I received was defective; a decent copy did not arrive until 
1978. At that time, three graduate students. Warren Dastrup, Del Harnisch, 
and Donald Quirk, helped in setting up the files arid performing many of the 
analyses that are reported here. I am particularly grateful to Donald Quirk for 
his indefatigably working on ways to conriea teacher response to student re= 
spbnse {to no avail) and for his help in many asp)ects of the study. I am in- 
cluding Del Harnisch's description of part of the Rasch Analysis of reading in 
Appendix B and Donald ^irk oo Multiple Discriminant Analysis in Appen- 
dix D because I think them of use to many in .both English and statistical 
analyses. Barbara Bauer worked on the teacher analysis, patiently mining the 
correlates of their goal preferences. ^ 

The lEA data, which are the subject of this monograph, consist of 
a set of computer tapes on which is recorded information derived from 
tests, attitude scales, and questionnaires administered to children, feachers, 

XV 
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and school administrators. The information i^corded so that a researcher 
can examine individuals as well as groups. The tlipes are currently avallaBle 
at a number of centers (Teachers College, Columbia; the LJniversicies of 
Chicago, Illinois; Kencueky, and California at Los Angeles* to name a few). 
On the tapes ^re ct)de books which explain most of the data. The actual 
cests and questionnaires are either printed in part in the original volumes 
or are availble from lEA headquarters in Stockholm, or through ERJC 
(ED 102 169— ED 102 194). The reading comprehension and literature 
ttsts and student and teacher questionnaire*? are reprinted in this viJume 
in Appendix A. 

I wish to thank the Research Board of the University of IlUnois for its 
support in the purchase of the tapes and computer costs and. the Ccillege of 
Educatiort hi the University of Illinois for additional support. Many discussed 
aspects of the study with me and gave me h^:^' perspectives: Ian Westbury, 
Arthur Applebee, Jana Mason, James Wardrop, and particularly my wife, 
Anne, who was always encouraging and critical Finally, Patricia Bandy 
de^rves many thanks for typing the manuscript and putting up with my 
srylistic and orthtjgraphicai iduisyncrasies' 

Urbana^ Ilhnuis 
July 1M7V 
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Reading and Literature 

' 1 The lEA Studies in Reading 
and Literature 

The International Association for the "uatiun of h ' '^ational Achievement 
(lEA), a voluntary *associatin'' jucational research^ rom a large num- 
ber of countries. * a study of achievennent in . subjects: readingj 
literar^"^ ^e, civic education, English as a foreign lai/ ge, and French 
toreign language. The work on developing tests, quesvionnakes, and 
analysis began in 1965, and the testing in reading, science, and literature was 
done in 1970. Each subject study was, designed by a committee; Robert 
Thorndike chaired. the reading committee; A. W. Foshay and Alan Pufves 
chaired the literature committee. Fifteen countries participated in the reading 
S*tudy and ten in the literature study. The testing was done at two levels; age 
fourteen (Population II), and the preuniversity year in secondary school 
(Population IV), most countries also tested ten year, olds (Popula^on I) in 
reading, ^untries participating are shown in Table L ^ 

Unlike other countries, the United States did not test tiie same students in 
both reading and literature on the one hand and science on the other. As a 
result one cannot make comparisons of achievement in these subjects. In the 
reading study the students were given a test of comprehension using short 
passages and multiple -choice questions, a test of reading speed, a brief test of 
word knowledge, and a questionnaire About background, interests^ and opin- 
ions (see Appendix A). The comprehension tests differed for the three age 
groups, although there were some common passages. 

In literature both age groups were given a multiple-choice comprehension 
test on two short stories (one common to all students and one of three stories 
rotated among random thirdjS of che student group), and a response pre- 
ference quesiSDn na ire designed to elicit their preferred mr^le of writing or 
talking about e^?F!**s*«ty. The literature test alscj iticluded a" questionnaire deaU ■ 
jng with the students' interest m reading and literature^a general response 
preference questionnaire, a questionnaire seeking their mvolvement in what 
they read, and one dealing with reading preferences and other Interests. The 
students were also given a questionnaire dealmg with their attitijdes ft)wards 
schcxjl, their sense of the climate of the schcMjl, and their percepctHn t)f certain 
class and teacher practices (see Appendijc A), The ratiiinale bemnd this 
battery of tests and questionnaires is evident m the breakdtiwn of the literature 
curriailum illustrated in Tablt; 2 
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4 ^ Reading and UtemiMre 

Although there was an Emphasis in each country s curriculum on the 
students' knowing certain works and authors, the diversity of cultures was 
such that no comnion Eesrcould be constructed. A similar problem existed 
with the knowledge of critical terms and systems. The measures, therefore* 
concentrated on various assets t)f the students' response to literature-^both 
cognitive and affective=and on their attitudes and interests. 

In addition to information about studencSi the study secured information 
from teachers and schools/ In each school in the study, all ^achers of the 
mother tongue responded to a questionnaire, as did the principal of the 
school. 'The lEA Council decided that the individual teachers were not to be 
specifically linked to the studefitH, but were to be grouped by school, so that 
no link between pupil and teacher could be made. TTie teacher questionnaire 
is reproduced in Appendix A, The total number of instruments is found in 
Table 3. Each student spent close to three hours un strictly timed tests, and 



Table 1 

C-uuniritfh FurnLipaitfig in IHA Study 



FUmish-spe^king Belgium 

Freneh-speakiftg Belgium 

ChiU 

England 

Finland 

Hungary 

India 

Iran 

Israel 



Netherlands 
New Zealand * 
Scotland 
Sweden 
United States 



Keading 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X , 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Literature 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 



h 
X 
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another hour on quescionnaires and attitude scales. In general, not all testirig 
was done on the sarrie day. For a further discussion of test development and 
test characteristics, the reader is referred to the lE^ general volumes on 
reading and literature (/niorndikej 1973; Purves, 1973)/ 

Table 2 

Cross-National Curricular Emphases in Literature, Populations II and IV 





i Content 


Behavior 


Specific 
literary 
texts 


Contextual 
information 


Literary 
terminology 
and theqry 


Myth ological 
Informatlori 


Recognize and 
recall 




0/2 


1/2 


' 2/2 


Apply knowledge of 
specific literary 
texts to 


0/1 


0/2 


0/1 


1/2 


Apply contextual 
information to 


0/2 


0/1 ^ 


0/1. 

i 


0/i- 


Apply literary 
terminology and 
theory to 




to/1 


0/0 


on 


Apply mythological 


1/2 


0/1 


0/1" 


0/1 



information to 

Respond co 

Express a pattern 
of preference for 

Exprjess a 
response to . 

Express a pattern 
of response to 

Have positive 
attitudes and 
interests in 
literature 

-^=i^--. . - . . : 

% 

I, The number to tho lait of thy diagurial represents the emphdais at jge fourtt^en, 
thai to iho fi^hc cfie ernphiisis at the end of secDndafy stboul; 3 inajor yinphasis, 2 fiiitiur 
tmphasis, bslighc erTiphasis, 0 no t'mpha^is 



3/3 
1/2 

3/3 

1/1 

2/3 



0/2 
0/1 

0/1 

0/1 

0/1 



0/1 
0/1 

0/1 

0/1 

0/0 



1/2 
0/0 

0/a 
1/1 

n 

1/1 
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fn the United States, the lEA tests "Vere developed and adminisfered at 
mtich the same time as the first round of the Nationai Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP). Although the findings are comparable on a broad 
national basiSj the two studies were designed differently enough so that they 
complement each other. The National Assessment guthers little background 
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The Reading and |.iterature Tests 



Number ot Tests 



Reading, Population f 
(8 passages, 45 items) 

Reading, Population II 
(8 passages, 52 items) 

Reading, Population IV 
(8 passages, 54 items) 

Reading speed (4^jmiinutes) 

Word Knowledge, 

Populations I and II only 
f (40 items) 

LUerature test ('The Sea'') 
(response preference, 
comprehension, rating) 

. Literatufe rptated test 

X ("TKe Use of Force") 
or Y (''I See Vou Never") 
or Z *("The Man by the 
Fountain") (ea^h with 
response, preference, 
compruh&niigni and rating) 

Literature involvement 
or transfer ^nd interest . 

Student questiuruiait e. 
General 

Reading — 
Literatute 

Teacher que^tlwiui^ii w 

Schotjj q ucstluii luiU c 



Time (in rrunutes) 
45 

45 

54 

4 

10 
5u 



I5 



15 
15 
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- data and ^ ceacher or school data so that few correlations with perform 
, manea^can be determined. On the other hand, the lEA studies do not include 
^ either race or region of the student, , 

Sample 

Internationally, the students in Population I were defined as aii siudenis 
aged ten years but not age eleven and in full-time schooling at the time 
of testing', those in Population II were defined as all students aged four- 
teen years and in full-time schooling at the time of, testing; those in Pop- 
ulation IV as aJl st^ents in the final year of full-time secondary courses 
leading to unfvefsity entrance qualifications, or of full-time courses of the 
same length. For the United States this definition meant for Population 
I, mostly Grade 4 students; for Population II, mostly Grade 9 studencs; for 
Population IV, Grade 12 students. 

For the first stage of sampling, a complete listing was prepared for the 
United States of (i) all to^vns-and cities of over 10,000 population, and 
(2) all non-urban counties, as defined by the U,S, Census, Two iEems of 
information were obtained for each sample ,unit defined above. These were 
(I) median education of the adult population and (2) mgdian income per 
family. Combinatiori of these two provides a simple, available ^index of 
socio-econornic status on which the communities may be stratifi^. 

Communities were ground into several siie cate^>ries, for example, 
county units, cities of IQ,000 to 25,000, cities of 25,000 to 50,000, and so on. 
Within each size category there were three categories of socio-economic 
status as defined above. Each socio-economic level for each size category was 
divided into two strata in most cases — one for public schools and one for 
parochial schools. In addition, there were separate strata for public schools 
in cities over one million, Catholic 'schools in cities of over one million, and 
private' non-Catholic schools. In selecting communities fur each siraEum, 
random sampling- procedures were employed. A first and second alternace 
were chosen to allow fc>r n6ncooperation. = . 

The secdhd tmk was chat of sampjing within communities. In the smaller 
comfmJnities it was possible to go'directlyjo the pupil as the second stage of 
sampling. Here the plan wal^ simply to list all pupils in the deffTfed target 
populdtiofs whose birthday fell on specified days of the mbnch, for exampje, 
the 1st, 9th, and 32nd for a one in cen sample For the ten= and fourceen-year- 
old populations, the attempt^ was made to test all studencs who liad the 
required birthdates regardless of the grade in which they were studying. 
For the twelfth-grade group (Population IV), studencs in che last year of 
sec«>ndary school were included in the sample Thus, che plan was to test a. 
i^impletely random sample of the age or grade group. 

f 
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In larger communities, it was necessary to interpose a stage of sampling 
'between the seiection of the community and the selection of the single pupil 
This required the seleCTion of a sample of schools from among all the schools 
within the community unit. Where this was done, an attempt was made to 
have the Ipcal school authorifies list all the schools in order from "best" to 
"worst." The list was then broken up into several strata, the exact number 
depending upon the number of schools to be used in the community, and a 
school (with a first and second alternace) was chosen from each stratum, 
i The above 'procedures were used for drawing the sample for each 4>f che 
thr^ carget populations identified for the study by the IE A project. The same 
group of communities were to be used for selecting the sample for each 
target population. If was planned to test about 6,000 students from 400 
schools at the Population 1 level. At Populations II and IV, it was planned 
that 5,400 Students from 300 schools would be tested in each subject. The 
increased number of students at Populations II and IV results from the 
United States decision to carry out a split testing at these levels. That is, two 
mutually exclusive subsamples of students were randomly drawn fur testing 
in each schouL One, subsample took the science instruments and associated 
questionnaires and scales. The other group took the mother tongue tests and 
associated questionnaires and scales, PrcKedures for conducting the split test- 
ing were worked out with the data processm.g staff. Because of the six rotating 
forms of the Population IV science tests and the three rotating forms of the 
literature test, it was decided that a multiple of six should be tested m each 
subject area at Populations 11 and IV. liighteen is such a number. The desire 
to test in 300 schools at each populariun, resulted in a total of 5,400 students 
-to be tested in each subject at Populations II and IV, or a total number of 
10,800 students per population. 

Table 4^ shi)ws the general sample structure which v^as used in the 
United States. 

The Major Cross-Naiional Findings * " 

A part of the lEA studies dealt with cross-natitinal tunipurisons (iilthuugh 
the studies were nut primarily engaged in determining international league 
tables) but. because of , the diversity of countries and because there were so 
many different dimensions of achievernent, it would be hard 14) assert that 
any one country was the best or worsr Eigures 1 and 2, which present a 
country's scores ia relation to an internatiohal mean, illustrate: the tomplexity 
of any assertion about which country is bfest. New Zealand stands high m 
readijig ciimprehension and literature achievement, but not well in reading 
speedj ttiinsfer, and interest, whereas countries like ^ Iran and Chile score 
poorly in the comprehension test but high in trahsfer and iiHefeat There are 
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also major differences between the performances of the two^^e groups in 
their relative performance internatidnallyi which draw attention to relatively 
large gains and losses, though these are probably less great within a country 
than they are on an international scale. These figures have to be reviewed 
from an international perspective rather than from the perspective, of age. 
Perhaps the only clear conclusion that one can draw Jies in the sharp 
difference in performance between the so-called developed and developing 
nations, a comparison that is not particularly enlighteningr^^except to sFow 
that economic gaps are matched by educational gaps. ^ 

In international comparisons of the achievement of Population IV stu- 
dents, it is essential ta take into account in each country the extent to which 
pupils at chat stage are a selected group. In some countries comprehensive 
education persists through secondary scHool; in others, like New Zealand, 
relatively few students reach Form VIL If one assumes that a selective system 
keeps the best students (not necessarily a warranted assumption), and if in 
the most /selective system 9 percent of the age group are in the last year of 
secondary school, then one could infer thac these are the best 9 percent in 
that country. Then one could compare the performance of the best' 9 percent 
in all coupcries. Figure 3 presents this comparison as well as that of the best 
f percent and best 1 percent, to show that excellent performance is 'at about 
the iame level in all countries. One might conclude that the Population IV 
students in New Zealand (wher^ only 13 percent of the age group are still in 
school) are matched by the best students m other countries. One cannot say 

J ^ Table 4 

Cieneral Sample Structure 



Major Strata 


Tot^l 


1 




Percent of 




Number 


NuttidW 


Purcdnc 


Pupils in 




in U.S. 


Tested \ 


of Schools 


Each School 


Over 1,100,000 


5 


2 


V 6(1 in 16) 


10 


500,000 to 1,000.000 


15 


3 1 


p/3(l in 8) 


10 


250,000 to 500,000 


- 30 


J 


J5(l in 4) 


10 


100,000 to 250.000 


80 


8 


25(1 in 4) 


10 


50,000 to 100,000 


200 


iU 


5Q( i in 2} 


10 


25,p00 CO 50.000 


425 


10 


I uu 


10 


10,000 to 25,000 


I JOO 


13 


lUO 


25 
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Figure V Degrw of Excellence in Population IV = LiterafUfe (mean store ni top 1 percent, 
5 percent, 9 pertent, and Dverall group). • 
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that all New Zealand seventeen and aighteen year olds are better readers of 
literature than their counterparts in other countries; one can say only that 
there are fewer loW'Scoring children still in school in New Zealand, The 
United States, on the o^her hand, brings a higher proportion (75 ^rcent) of 
its age cohort farther along in reading than any other country in the sample 
without the best students suffering. 

CroM-National Results — Response Preference ^ 

As was suspected early in the studyj achievment in literature meant different 
thmgs in^'different countries: emphasis in one country might be on literary 
history, in another on mythology, in another on the moralistic uses of 
literature, in yet another on critical analysis. But, without exception, the 
different curricula required the reading of texts, followed by discussions in 
which everyone was involved, which in turn led to written work. From 
visiting differenc classrooms in different countries, the literature committee 
suspected that the very nature of the talk or writing would differ; for example, 
tn one country the talk might be about political aspects of the work, ir% 
another atout its psychological aspects, and in another about its personal 
effect. To ascertain these diffenences and verify th^e impressions, an inven- 
tory based on an analysis of the essays of students in several countries was 
constructed (Purves and Rippere, 1968)= The inventory of response prefer- 
ence was presented to students three times, once in a questionnaire asking 
them to identify the five questions they thought most important in dealing 
with literature in general, and twice more after they had read two short 
stories. One could, therefore, get a sense of whether an approach to stories in 
the abstract was the one used by a student after actually reading a particular 
story. The same twenty questions were given to the students* teachers, A 
group of college professors and teacher trainers in each country was ^Iso 
asked to rate the questions as to their importance in teaching or in ahe 
curriculum in general. Thus, three levels of people rated the questions: experts 
and planners, classroom teachers, and students. 

Althtogh the results of any inquiry can be looked at in a numbpr of ways, 
the corttmittee chose to view the variation in choice of question according 
to fiory, according to age, and according to cotmtr)'. On the basis of some 
earlier story inquiries, it had been guessed that a student would tend to 
choose the same questions regardless of the story to which the questions were 
attached — ^or regardless of whether they were attached to a stpry at all. The 
results only partially confirrqed the guess. On an international average, of the 
fourteen year olds, only 9 percent chose three or more questions consistently 
over each of the three opportunities A larger percentage failed to repeat itself 
on any of the three opportunities At the eighteen -year-qld level, the students 
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were slightly more consistent: 15 percent chose three or more questions con- 
sistently on each of the three opportunities. The most consistent studencs 
were those in New Zealand and England; the least consistent were thoseMn 
Iran a^d Chile. There is a clear crend in all the countries, for students to 
become more consisient as they progress thruugh secondary schooL 
'^Another way of looking at cunsistenc7 here is to Idok at the correlation of 
CHoices between the stories and the questionnaire; to see if students tend tc) 
choose in the cuncrece what they choose ift the abltr^ct. If^a boy claims he is 
^ uninterested in^girls, but turns to ogle ever^ girl that walks by, chen his 
protestations and his actions can be said to be inconsistent. It was that kind 
of consistency with respecc to literary response thac the committee was 
looking at Overall in each country the preferred choices following the stories 
coincided with those following the (questionnaire. The average corr eolation* 
across countries for che fourteen year ulds is .37, that for the eighteen year 
olds IS 72 (a perfect macch^ would be LOO; a perfect mismatch =1.00; 
and no assuciation 0 00). But there are strong. differences between the stories 
despite thi.s appearance of conformicy. The story 'The Use of Force/' fi^ 
example, differs from the others in chat students tend to ask more questions 
about whether the story shuuld even have been written/ about what is 
happening in the story, and ab(jut the story s theme and plot.^af Bradbury s 
"I See You Never" elicjted more questions abi)uc the language in the story, 
hidden meaning, and. the value of the work in drawing 'out the reader's 
amotions.* If is clear that rhere is a Ifendency for different stories to elicit 
different < responses; each story also elicits responses that differ from those 
■picked on the questionnaire At the same time, .there is a tendenc7 for older 
students to be more consistent than younger ones and to choose the same 
questions regardless of the stury That tendency needs to ^ further ejcplored. 

Th^ analysis indicated that by chance any one question would be chosen at 
anv one time by 25 percent uf the studencs (there were twenty questjons and 
'each student was to choijse five). One might susptHt, however, that if students 
were cons is tent with each of her within a culture uf a cguntry, they would 
^tend to choose certain questions with greateV frequency *and to reject others^ 
vehemently. The average of 25 percent would remain, but the curve depicting 
choiee might be quite different from a group whah simply chose the ques = 
Cions at randonv The statistic u^ed to destribe this phenunienun is che 
standard devianon. a luirnbcr indicatnig diversity txuvtx the hypottiesizcd 
mean Un each uem of IS pefLenc The smaller thtr stmidard deviation, che 
nu ire similar Ci) eath t>cht^r art; the members ut a particular group. In this 
scutly, the lower standard dc^viatHAn would indicate a lack of t fear cut chi)ice 
among the twency questious, a high staiidard deviation would indicate that in 
a tournry there vvere; some very pt)p?ular que^tuins and syme very unpopiular 
ones. For the fourteen year tjlds, che average standard deviation across all 
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^ wymri(^ Wdi pih ^tcMkgfi poin^ FbMhe^iahteen yia^ pkbi it was Wtten 
f^reaiMlff^lnEi, ^ one may ipJiFthit tha older shidt nti cltarly teiwljd to 
^ more deiKnlte in ihdr llk^ and^d cwi^ty qutltlons, In 

Finland and England thtrr eaurrtd tht j^agtasf di^r§hc# betwetn rhe two 
agf grougsj;in the Unittd Statts and Iran, they wtr§ most lite tach other in 
this respf ^ In Bnglind and leem to a^uira very 

de#r prefcrtnceslifnQng the questions. In Iran and)hf United States, what 
patterns exis? ai^ t^fftdy set 1^ the age of fdyrweh! One hyphen, a fairly 
clear sense that st^erits* cholit? of questions, ^i^t is called their response 
^prefeimn^, is partly deterrriihed by the stbry^ y^ by some ©Eternal 

factoh that the choice falb into, increasingly cIiAr iis student$ 

progress through secoridaty school; and thaf students tend to l^ajme mdre 
like each other as they get older. Hie question ihen remain^ as to whether 
these tendencies are accompanied by differences between countries and then 
to see what the effect of schools 'might be.; 

In terms oi^ the question preferred, students in different countries were 
both similar and different Sriiderits generally reject^ the questions, Is this a 
proj?ef subject for a st6^^ and |# Anyone in this stor^ Icnow? 
They generally preferred the questions. Has anything in this stoty a hidden 
meaning? and What happens in the story? Aside from these universal 
rejections and predilections, the councri^ seem to prpduce st^ents with 
sharply different profiles of response. 7^0 sets of questions form the coor- 
dinates on which one could plot the major differences between coun tries- 
the first cpordinate would include, an emphasis on point of view and personal 
interpmaHon (What does the story tell me tbout' people like the people 
I know?), together with a subordination of personal feelings of evaluation 
of the meaningfulness of the work arid of the historical backgroupd. The 
second coordinate includes a strong emphasis on interpretation (character 
motivation, thematic interpretation, and moral interpretation) and a lack 
of emphasis on form and structure. This coordinate could be said to form 
a form 'Content continuum; the first, a personal-impersonal coordinate (Fig- 
ure 4), Belgium and Italy are countri^ which emphasize the impersonal 
and the formal; Chile, England, find traa emphasise the personal and content- 
oriented respdnse. The United States students are concerned with content but 
not from a personal point of ^iew, . 

To delineate the subtle differences between countries and between age- 
groups within countries is not the purpose of this chapter, but some comment 
on the three English-speaking countries-^England, New Zealand, and the 
United States— will be instructive Hie English students seem to fall into two 
groups by the time they reach the last year of secondary school The first 
group concentrates on the questions: What literary devices are in the work? 
How does the way the work is written relate to what is said? How is the 
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' %qrk orginiied? What do€i the writer think of the pfople in fh§ work? ITit 
second group Is concarftfd with How can wt explain the wil^ tht ptopli 
^ i^have in th# work? How dots the work maks me feel? and Do^ the writer 
succ^d In^arousmg my emotions ? The firsi grbup is concerned with formal : 
; criticism, the second with the students' feelings. Both groups strpngly reject 
the questions that would directly relate the work to the student's life. 
Whether these groups are in separate schools has not b^n ditermined 
f la New Zealand, the students at the end of secondary school Wl into 
i three groups: one concerned with the writers point of view, the structure 
of the work, and the literary devices in the work; the second with the 
point of view, literary devils, and theme; and a thiri with point of view, 
theme, and symbol The three groups range from the formal analyst to the 
interpreter of form; all are variations on a narrow band and are quite differ^ 
* ent f rqm the diverse groups in England. One group of hlgh^school seniors in , 
the United States is concerned with symboilc meanings, structure, literary 
deviceSi and morals; another with hidden meanings, themes, and moral inter- 
pretations; and a third with morals, the feelings of the students, and: the 
capacity of the work to evoke feelings. T^efourt^^ 

like the eighteen year olds, there Ire some common elements among the 
three countries, but the differences are more striking than the similarities. 

At this point, then, one can conclude that preferences among responses 
are dependent partially on the text, but also on what one might call the 
.culture of the student, and that patterns of preferen^^ 
etched as students progress through secondary school The question then 
remains as to whether these patterns are learned in school. One way of 
determining that would be ta see whether the studentr preferences are those 
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Jv^-^ bij^lta^ thf tiiche^* Infifi^ tht p^hf%mm of the 

^p^r and ceacheri mbrt shnll^^ than ffiferent* for thf younger 

iiMdtmSp the rank^ordf r ^rrtlaclon Ncwtin jstudent^and tgach^r is 0,}! (the 
Wi^i to QiiW^^ and the higher twiy with 0,54)^ t^ older 

students the average la (Iran as the l^^t with ^040 an^ Chile the 
highest with pp71). llii Iranian r^ults are. soniewhat iuipect on other 
grbundii lo that if one we^ to exclude Iran, thf tiverage for the younger 
> ^ gto^p wwJd to 038 and for the older group ft In ai^ eveni^ there is a 
t(: dear indidition that "^tt^ents ^e^ with their teachers and tend to agree 
with them more as they get older. In the case of both student and teacher, 
the' figures are based . on the questionniire responses and not based dh 
respoi^ to a given story« In the three English'Speaklrig countries^ the rarrela^ 
dons are not as great between the eighteen year olds and their teachers as 
. . they , art in Finland, or Chile; neverthelesSr 

England (044). Experts In each of the rountries were asked what emphases 
with respect to the twenty qimtions they saw in the official or aemifOfficial 
, oirricula. As one might ex^ct, within a country, tfi^ disagreed, some being 
^^^'^^mm imi^^ Mhers more pedagogto^ %t we 

found a national consensus. Although there was considerable disparity be^ 
tween experts, $tudeneip and ttachers-^notably In New Zealand— in generalj 
there is a remarkable congruence between groupSj and a strong tenden^ for 
the teacher to act as the mediator between expert opinion and student 
preference/ Hie teacher, in short, ten^ to be a, major force in Influencing the 
. student's choice of crttiod approach.. ■ . ^ 

So far, circu^tantial evidence leads one to the contusion that whatevef 
else schools may fall to^do in literature education, they succe^ in imparting 
to students a preferred way of approaching literary wprks. For example, 
older students tend to be more definite in their choices of responses than do 
younger ones; older students tend to agree more clotely with teachers than da 
^ younger ones; differences between countries would seem to Indicate that the 
differences are not entirely attributable to maturation (as regards reading 
interest, students tend to conform to an international age pattern rather than 
to national patterns across ag^). lliese generarrrends are supported by the 
finding that students in different courttrles tend to differ with respect to 
groups of choices; Although all students may choose the question Has 
anything in the work a hidden meaning? they differ as to their choice of 
other questions. With this set of international results as a background, one 
may proceed to the analyiis of the results for the Unit^ States in reading 
and literature. In part, this analysis reviews material published In the initial 
studies, but more information has been drawn from reanalysis of the data. 
The reading and literature results are treated separately. 



. As wii^QtM farlier, the lEA tests were adininlstered almost at the same 
'^ime as the ^^tlonal Aiiessmehf, and ilth6u|h t^^ pu;^i^ differed; th^ 
general rtsults were |emarkibly similar. Achievement scores were related to 
idciO'e^nomlc status^ Poorer areas in the United States showed iower scorei 
than riches areu^a parallel to the dIffereQCf between developed and deveU 
oping niitions. In 'literature, the response profiles of United States seniors 
were quite sifnilar"»in both' studies^ although the National Assessment .fe-" 
pcrtfd these profiles In nupre general categories. In neither of these studies 
was the question why raised^ nor were many details given. . 
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M ipMt of the general purpm of ^amining the achiiveiinem of srudents,, 
|he ISA inidi^ includtd a hiflf extensive Questionnaire directed to the 
teadiers (see Appendix A), llie teaehers who responded we^' not neceisarlly 
the actual teachers of the studen^t but all of the teachers of the subject in the 
sflidefifs' ichdoK HiIs type of iampling was undertaken lo as tp prevent 
snident scores from being related to a specific teacher. While the sainpling 
served to propct the teachers, ittprevenced certain kinds of analysisi and 
llmiied any discussion of teacher effeai to a geiieralJ^^ effect, which might 

^-Monetheiess, the data do permit oi^ to gain an overview of certain 
characterbtics of English teachers at the elemenniryj junior highi and senior 
high schools^ Despite the various school ronflgurations in the United States, 
one might stfely assuim that Population I teach#ri wouid be in elemental 
schools^ Population II teachers in junior high schoolsV and Population IV 
teachers in senior high schools. If a sampled school included both Population 
Il 'and Population IV students, any one teacher responded in terms of 
one population only. , 



Fixed Chflriupt^iilics of the "l^each^s 

In many respects the teachers appear to J^eet most of one's expectations; 
Hie prepohderance of ihem are female, although there is anvlncreising 
proportion of males in the senior high school (Table S). A majority of the 
teachers at all levels are relatively young although the senior high-school 
group appears K>mewhat older than the other two. As one might expect, 
teachers are, for the mosr part, college educated; the hlgh^school teachers are 
trained in English— but not in reading, surprisingly and disappointingly. Hie 
high-school teachers appear to hold more stable careers than the elementary 
and junior high-school teachers, as might be expected given the higher 
proportion of men in that group, and given conventiondl occupational roles. 
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' The Tildlin is Pfptaiionils 



munber of che^imni qn the questioniiiirf dealt with die protasionfll 
involvement of the teacjiers. A higher percentage 6l the group Nlong to a 
'gefteral^ teaching association ,ihan' to a . subject matter , aisociation, but a 
relatively large proportion appears^ not to keep up wltb the latesr trends ih 
their field (Table 6). TTie lade of inservice training in the substance of their 



^ble5 



Selected Characteristics of Teacheri 



Populatipn I 



Population II 



PdpulatioQ^ 



Ntirnber ' 




320 


'370 


Female 


99% 






Age I 






■ 32# 


Less than 27 


34% 


34% 


28^37 


21% 


23% 


22% 


38-47 


' 15% 


19% 


18% 


48-^57 


16% 


15% 


16% 


Over 58 V 


14% 


9% 


12% 


Completed mora than 








four years post- ^ 






79% 


sacondary education 


70% 


81% 


Majored in En^ish 


11% 


65% 


83% 


Modal iiumbar of hours 








of pre service 




0(43%) 


0(42%) 


instruction in reidtng 


Over 10(57%) 


Years of Experiences 






31% 


Less than 5 


35% 


. 36% 


5-10 : 


22% 


27% 


21% 


10-20 


20% 


19% 


23% 


20-30 


14% 


9% 


13% 


Over 30 


9% 


9% 


11% 


Years at Current Sehoolt 








Less than 5 


63% 


54% 


54% 


5-10 


18% 


28% 


24% 


10-20 


14% 


13% 


13% 


20-30 


4% 


2% 


7% 


Over 30 


1% 


3%. 


2% 



1. All furthar parcenUgis ifi based on these h's. 
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pwr^sion is ptftlwlarly nmmUt ynong teicht rs at all levtls, although a 
Wr proportion. «f eteme ntary teaches have had some training in reaaii^ 
*nd a simlar proporeion o^high^hTOl tea^trs havt had some in literature, 
It^would appear from th^e ddta thar a large proportion of be teaching force 
takes little action to improve its subject matter competence. 
' Another aspect of a ttarit^r's protosionalism appears in the re^rted 
amount of time spent prepari^ l^sons and grading papp rs (^We 7). 
EKifaeneary teachers spend less time on Both tasks^'^parfiaps-beciiuse of the 
strwure of their classroom and their day. Senior high-school teacherM spei^ 
less time preparing and more time marking than do Junior high'School 
teachers, as might be expected if one assumes that more writing is assigned 
,in senior high schooL AJthdu|h it might jse argued that teachers teach 
through testings soihe may question that assumption in the light of the 



Tabtefi 
Professionalism of Teechers 





Population 1 


Population 11 


Population IV 


Member general teaching 








association 


82%. 


; 74% 


79% 


Member subject teaching 








association 


15% 


54% 


' ^ ^62% 


Read teaching periodicals ' 








frequently 


51% 


53% i 


48% 


Read subject peFiodicals 








frequently 


43% 


Ufa 


56% 


Attended an educational 








conference in past year 


67% 


■mo ^''^ 


65% 


Modal number of weeks 








of inserwe training 








within the past> 








five years 








in Literature 


0(58%) 


0(42%) 


0(38%) ^ ' 


in Reading 


0(27%) 


0(50%) 


0(60%) 


in Linguistics 


0(61%) 


0(48%) 


0(50%) 


in Philology 


0(€6%) 


0(70%) 


0(79^) 


in other aspects of 




En|lish/Hufnanities 


0(55%) . 


0(42%) 


0(41%) 



3^ 



ERIC 
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recent fitrof ovef test-score decline. The fact thit another 39 percent of the 
higlf-school teachers spend less than su& hourt a week grading mms to 
support the questioners. . 

The Tesehera wid die Curriculum ^ ^ ^ . ; • 

"'Die teachers were siked a number of questiorts about/fhe curriwlum in 
reading and literature: how it^ is determined, how it is as^ssed, and its 
nature. Table 8 presents their innpresiion of the forces that determine the 
curriculum they teach; it also presents some anomalies. The lifetime needs of 
the Student cpuld be interpreted as a surrogate for teacher autonomy, since > 
the teacher would determine those needs. Yet it is clear that some constraints 
are placed On this autonomy, partfcularly for elenienrt^ teachers who' are 
conffonted by^iyllabi^ textbooks, and the pressure. of what ^curs in the next 
grade/Few teachers at any level haVe .much freedom' to. choo^ textbooks; 
69 percent of tte junior and senior' high-school teacjhers ciport that texts are 
selected by a teagher committee and 71 percent of the elementary school 
teacher also report th^ selection is done by a local commit tee (whether 
within the school or ndt femSins a question). It wduld appear that most 
teachers sense some constraint upon their autonomy. 

One kindvof eonstraint, of course, is the kind of assessment procedure 
used; for if ^OT^teacher is bound by external tests and teaehes to them, the 
teacher *s auto3liy is reduced (Table 9). To a great extent, teacherrat all 
levels creat^^ffifir own mod^ of issessment, although standardized tests 
loom in the background, particularly the elementary school and junior 
high school As might be expected, students take more essay tests as they go 
through school and the amount of homework also increases, Guriously, 



Table? ■ ■ 
Time Spent on Preparation and Marking 



Population I Population 11 Population IV 



Modal number of bours 
per week 
praparing lesions 

Modal number of hours 
per weak 

grading and marking 



3-6(42%) 6-10(41%) 6-10(36%) 



3-6(47%) . 3-6(40%) 6=10(39%) 



3i 




|Ph6we^cr/ feweti^Aidr hIgh'Schdol teicherj a^^r to asiign.cifm pa^rs 
.tjiitn do juiiioi: high^hool teicheiri/ Tfiif is oii^ o/^^^ brtaki in whit 
: one might otherwise call an expU^^^ 

.'^"^ ■ ' -i .-^ Tablea • ^ ^ ^; v; ' 

lilt Impbrtam Dtfermimnti of Cum ' 



Fdpulatian I 



Popiiktion II 



determinant j. 

What studanti'wUl 

need after sbhoql 78% 

An offleial iyUabui 

Of cufriculum^^^^^^^^^n^^^^^ - 

Preicribed textbook 29% 

Standardized tests 1^ 

Whit itudents will 

need in next pade ' 70% 

Teacher has autonoRiy in 

choosing textbooks 15% 



80% 

30% 
14% 
10% 

^55% 

17% 



ation IV 



B4% 

30% 
15% 

11% 

55f 
1^ 



' TMe9 
Mode of Assessment Used Vm 





Popiilation I 


Population II 


Population IV 


Standardii^d teits 


13% 


7% 


7% 


Essay tists 


19% 


60% 


76% 


Teacher-inade 
objeetive tests ' 


54% ^ 


60% 


51% 


Homework 


40% 


53% . 


51% 


Projects and term-papars 


35% 


45% 


41% 


Have used a standardized 
reading test in the 
past six months 


87% 


66% 


48% 



3-) 
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Thi actuar |qal§ of imifuc|ion will diswssed Jater in this chflpttfj 
but he^i om should note that 31 perant of the elcmenary tfachers sae 
rtading and littrature as part of an integrated language arts program^ as do 
33 percent of the junipr' high-school teachers and 43 percent of the senior 
high-school teachers. It would appear that the advc^ates of an integrated 
program would have to proselytiie the hardest in th& elementary school 

Instnictional PfECTices 

Ohe mtans of describing the curri^lutn is to infer it from the stated practices 
of teachers (Table 10). It is. quite clear from the frequencies with which , 
various techniques are employed thatjhe structure of instri&tion b^omes 
increasingly conf trained as a student passes 'from elementary to secondary 
school. The variety of activities dirtiinishes greatly as does the teacher's sense 
of the variety of student levels of ability, arid of the heed to catCD to^that 
variety^ Whole class instntttion b^omes the order of the day in senior high 
school and that instructiori is dominated by recitation ard discussion/ The 
aims of instruction become focussed more clearly on historical and cr^^ical 
approaches to literature, on what might be termed the academic approach, In 
a question asked of only the Population II knd IV teachers, 32 percent of the 
Population II teachers do no^ use drama or improvisation as compared to 
44^rcent of the Population IV teachers, anotKer inHex of the decrease in 
student activity, Whether this trend towards the curriculum of talk and away 
from the curriculum of activity represents a purposive preparation for college 
one cannot telL One can only wonder about the desirability of the trend. 

' ■ . ■■ ' ' , , ■/ 

Teachers' Prmctices and the Performance of Students 

As we have seen, teachers' practices vary according to the experience of the 
teachers and the level at which they are teaching. One might also consider 
ftow they vary according to the overall achievement of the students. To 
perform this analysis, the schools at Population II and IV were divided into 
three groups: those placed more than one standard deviation below the 
mean of school mean scopes in reading; those between one standard devia^ 
tion below and one standard deviation above the mean; and those more than 
one standard deviation above the mean, For each of thel&^three groups the 
mean vali^s for teachers' responses to certain questions were determined, 
and trends of difference were noted. 

The trends for low-achieving schools cited in Table 11 are those in which 
the direction is constant and greater than yl8 (in most cases the questions 
were asked on a three-point scale). Table 11 indicates a fairly clear relation- 
ship between a style of insfruetion and student performance. At both levels 
teachers in low-achieving schools" use more objective* tests, see textbooks as 




^ble 10' ' . 

Pro^nion of Tt icheri^UsIng Selected T^chnlquts Frequently 




Withinclisi ability 

, pmpmg r- ^ ' 51% ^ 21% 

TeKtboole' . / 83% !S1% 

Printed drill material 32% 19% 

^ Iiidividuiliied of . . 

prograinmed ^acketi ' 30% - ^. .. 19% 

'imill^oup,woriL ^ S5%> |B% 

Indi^ttal tutdring ^ 43% 31% 

'Audio-visual lids ^ 66% 33% 

^Mdd trtpi ^ ^^^^^ * 14% ^ 7% 

Leetures 10% 19% 

Questioning 81% 80% 

Diicusnon 88% 87% 
Individualized instruction 

in reading • ^ 75% 33% 

Remdbig poups 79% 20% 

Student oral reading 82% 68% 
Teacher reads aloud wtiUe 

students listen ' 86% 61% 
Teacher reads alo^d while 

students follow 68% 69% 
Teach to increase 

reading rate " 68% 46% 
Allow cliss'tinie for 

free reading . 95% 84% 

Have a clasiroom library 79% 50% 
Assign a dictionary to 

each student 67% 51% 
Asdgn Of recommend 

ancillary material 

Histories of literature 34% 50%. 
Handbook of critical 

terms ^ 13% 41% 
Biographies of 

authors 60% 85% 
Criticat'esiayi 

on works 18% 53% 



M3% 
7l% 
14% 

12% 

31% 

28% 

27% 

'5%' 

25% 

84% 

89% 

24% 
11% 
64% 

62% 



35% 

77% 
48% 

31% 



61% 
61% 
84% 
73% 
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impgmni dfeerminjints of what thty dp, use more princed drill, more, 
ifldividudliaed rtading. inserualotij and oiOre owl rtiding. fh^, Wii to 
ffquire^Itss writli^ and leriurt It js, In Junior high schools, they tend to usa 
mort pragrammed and more a^io-vlsual mattrlal and less hortiework^ small 
jfoup wprk,^ field trips, and questioning. In stnior high sjchDol, roOp thty^ 
appear more ^und by ekcernal examination and standardiied ttsts. The only 
difference in direction occurs with resptct to homework, perhaps because 
more of the work in low-achieving junio| high schTOls if done in class. In., 
sum,, the teachers in low-achieving schTOls appeir to use more "busj^ork" 
and less work, that allows for individual expression. They tend to do thbie 
things that keep thfe studehts ^cupied individ^Uy and keep them quiet. 



Table 11 ; 

Relative Direction of Frequency 
Teachers' Practices in Low- Achieving Schools 



Uia for assasiment ^ 
standardiEad tests 
assay tasts 

taacher mada objactiva taits 
hpmawork 

projacts and papers ^ 

Critaria C^4starmina taaching 
tixtbooks 

axternal axaminations 

Methods and materials used 
textbooks 
printed dfill 

individualized or pro^amniid material 

small group work 

audio-visual 

field trips and projacts 

lecturas 

questioning * 
within^class ability ^oups 
individualizad reading instruction 
studants read aloud 
teacher reads aloud students listen 
taachir reads aloud students follow 
drama and improvisation ' 



ation II Population iV" 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



-I- 

t 

+ 
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fy^. Whether rfi^ irtivlite brin^ low achievtiMnt or itollow from It 
, . : csniiQC bcditif ffllned. . ; 



AUhoUih it has ilj^idy homd that the teicheri wei^ a ^iatively young 
gigup, one fnighi emmim tim diffartncei becf^n more and less experitnced 
{eacheri.' Pearson product^monient c^rrtladoni wlch exp^ 
ated ind all ^rcilations with a signifiCTnce level of J009 or hetttr were 
Included for disaissipn (T^ble 12); These cdrrelations were generlted for 
Junior high^school and iehior hi|h^s€ho6l teachers only* Vtbm these corpila^ 
ifons, the following pieture einerg^. More older teachers in toth groups 
.: itnd to be femalet to have had more ^ears of education, to have had training 



Table 12 

Elected Correlations with Experience of Teacher| 



Bex (female) 


.82 


,87 


Yean at school r 




Jl 


Have had preservice education in reading 


J3 


M 


Member of teacher assocUit ion 


.16 


.13 


Member of subject iiiociation 


.28 


40 


Reads teaching peFiodicals 


.30 


' .33 


Reads subject matter Joumali 


.22 


.28 


Attends confefences 


,13 


.24 


Hours spent jading papers 


.20 


.13 


Uie of standardized tests 


.32 


.31 


Teaching af fee tad by ptascnbed curriculuni 




49 


Teaching affected by preicribed text 




^ ;2i 


Teaching affected by standardized test ^ 


,16 


,25 


Use indtvidualiEed materials 




45 


,Use within<lass ^ouping 




.23 


Ajiign^a dictibnary ^ 




.26 


Require btQgraphiei of authors 




47 



30 
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in rt ading but not to havt nnajQt^d in literatiire, and to be active in their 
professioii through memtership in associations and thrpugh reading Journals 
and attending conferences, One mi|ht conjecture that the prdfessional stays 
in the profession, while a large numt^r of'^ybung teachers are merely marking 
time before moving to some other activity* Sucji a conjecture confounds the 
notion. of feacher-trainers that they,are preparing an even more professional 
cadre of teachers, # 

More experienced teachers tend both to be r^ore strongly influenced 
by* standardiied^ tests and to use thfm more. Of the senior hfgh'school 
groupi more experienced teachers tend to be more influenced by the syllabus 
and the prescribed texts as well as to use the texts more. They also tend 
to use withtn-class groupings to assign dictionaries, to have a class library, 
and to require author biographies. One might view these tendencies as 
conservative— or as pragmatic following the line of least resistance. Whether 
the tendenQ^ is to Be deplored or encouraged remains open, 

leachers* Instnictional Goals in Uteraturi - ' u 

One part of the teacher questionnaire asked teachers of literature to rank In 
ijrder of importance a set. of eight goals of instruction in literature, The 
results are cftsplayed in Table 13, and show that the only difference between 
the' ^wo ^rbu^si of teachen lies in the importance of the heritage and 
language (the teacher of senior high^school students being somewhat more 
concerned with the heritage and those of junior high-school students with 
language). This difference wguld appear to be consonant with the general 
aims of literature instruction at the two levels. 

Because the two groups are roughly similar and because the goals of 
senior high-school teachers would appear to have a stronger influence on the 
whole secondary school curriculum, further analysis was performed using 
only the Population IV teachers, A first step in this analysis was a correlation 
of the frequency meq^s for each of the goals with the others (Table 14), 
Apparentiyi the goals ^ re mutually exclusive in the eyes of the teachers^ 
except for those who group the history of literature and the literary heritage 
together. The two goals which speak to languages either that of the students 
or that in the text, stand most sharply a^art from the others^ an oddity if one 
believes that it is through language that a student gains self-understanding 
or discussion skills or critical aajrhen, a position held by most of those who 
have written about the literature curriculum. ^ 

When one looks at the ffclationshlp between goals and other teacher 
characteristics^ one finds a few patterns (Table 15). The correlations listed 
are all significant at or above the ,01 level of confidence and can help make 
some sort of profile of teachers who value a goal highly. 



' What Teachers Repofied abokt Themsgives 29 

Taste^omniid teachers. Teachers who favor improving snidents' taste 
appear to be older, to have a degree in English^ and to be more 
experienced. They tend to assign projects and term pa^rs, but not to 
use textbookSp standardized tests, drills, or within-class grouping. They 
. do use sn^^ll-group work. 

History-ofimfsd teachers. This group appears to be the one that keeps 
up most significantly with the field. Curiously it tends not to assign 
histories to the students. 

Heritage-ofiented teachers. These teachers again are older and more 
experienced and tend to use textbooks less frequently than others. Like 
the taste-orfented teachers they may reflect an approach to literature 
characteristic of their own teachers. 

Self- understanding -oriented tethers. These teachers are not necessar- 
ily teaching their speciality nor are they interested in it; thus their 
preference for the goal mdy come from a general educational bias» 

Table 13 

Rank Order of Goals of Instruction 



To improve the literary tastes 
of students 

To teach the students the history 
of their literature 

To acquaint the students with their 
literary and cultural heritage 

To help the students understand them 
selves and the human condition 

To d^evelop the itudents' ability to 
discuss the variety of literafy forms 
that are around ihem 

To develop the critical faculties and 
analytic skills of students ^ 

To develop the students' ability to 
use thair language^ 

To show iht students the ways by 
which language affects their 
response to events 



Population 11 
5 

8 

5 
1 

7 

2 
3 

4 



Population IV 

6 
8 
4 
1 

7 

2 
3 

5 
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Reading and Uieratum 



rather than one specific to literature instruction. It is odd that the 
group tends to use standardized tests, follow a syllabus, and lecture, but 
not use small-gruups, audio'visual material, or free reading in ckss= 
This pattern of practice wuuld seem less "student-centered" thpn many. 

Porm orieni^d teachers The teachers who lean towards this goal are 
younger, less-experienced, than average, They tend to be members of a 
subject-matter organization. That their choice of goal reflects the 
recency of their training seems a clear possibility. 

Crtuasm onentt^d teachers\ This group is also young and relatively 
inexperienced. In class these teachers tend to assess students with 
objective tests and homework and tt) use textbooks. They also tend to 
group their students and tu use oral work mt>re than other teachers 
and to encuurage the reading of biographies oi authors. Agam the 
pattern may reflecc recent training. 

Suidentonenied teachers. This group appears not tc) have had train- 
ing in literature but to make up ft>r it by hard work in preparation 
and marking. These teachers have had training, in reading and use 
individualized instructitjn. 

Linguuiie^ortented teachers. This group also spends a fair amount of 
time preparing for class but does noi read journals, rhese reachers rely 
on pr^)jects and term papers less frequently than do others and do not 
have a class library 

None of these profiles is partiailarly surprLsing^ and the relationship of a 
goal CO the recency of t ruining suggests the strong effecr of undergraduate 
education t)n teaching in America. 

One further sec i)f Ci>rrelaci<)ns wich the goal preferences of teachers is 
worthy of note The teachers were asked to rate each of twenty questions 
about a literary work on a four=poinc scale These questk)ns mirror the 
sub=cacegijries of resptinse m Purves and Ripperc (PKiH) The cijfrelacions 
between goals and quesnons Ciaild help validate both goal and question 
I Table 16^ The results are somewhac disappoinnng I hiise concerned with 
taste do viilue the question about the propriety of the work and abc^ut the 
language of the w()rk, but noc .Libout its teulisni Those concerned with 
history rend to avoid tjuestions tlealing with character, theme, realism, or the 
reatler Teachers valuing selfunderstiindmg do ask quest ions atxiut the work s 
tontc^nf and meaning but nut aboiit Luigtiage Ihifse valuing [he exploration 
(>f rhe effett o\ hmguagc on the reader Sc^eni al^u to have a pattern of 
questions supporting that goal The resulrs therefort- validate the goals biu 
not all (if them and not strongly It wuiild appear inuic profitable ft? explore 
the responses of teachers tTiiire difectly 



Improve Utarary tastes 
Teach history of literature 
Gain acquaintance with heritage 
Develop self-understanding 
Develop ability to discuss Utarature 
Develop critical facultiai 
Develop ability to use language 
Show how language affects rasponsei 



Table 14 

Intercorrelations of the Goals of Instrucfion 



I. 




37 



= 26 


-26 


= 11 






-.15 


=.29 


-^.31 


= 31 


= 24 


-.25 


-.34 


-.28 


= 29 


= 55 



.17 



-.29 
= 32 



,18 



.24 



43 



Table 15 

Correlations of Goals in Literature to Other Teacher Variables 



Teacher's sex 
Teacher's age 

Univeriity degree in English 
Teaching specialty subject 
Nonspecialty teaching 
Years of teaching experience 
Years of teaching in the current school 
^ Hours spent per week In preparing lessons 
11^ [^(^ Hours spent per weak marking papers 



u 

I 

8 ^ 

a s 



.22 
.12 



.23 
.19 



M 



J ■ 



.22 



.23 
,16 



Q § 



,16 



o 

o « 

^ y 

<u ^ 



,21 



-14 

=a8 







4» 
QB 


'Critical, 


m ^ 
^ 1 


S c 


i-.s 




J ^ 

? u 


4i 

Q ^ 


Q S 




-14 






-18 


-13 
-43 




-,15 






-12 








44 


.13 



.14 



I 



Membership in subject^atter association 

Read taaching journals 

Read lubjtcMnatter journals 

Assess students on objective tests 

^sess students on homework 

Assess ftudents on projects and term papers 

Use special syllabus in day-to-day instruction 

Use prescribed cextbooks in 

day-to-day instruction * 

Use standardized tests 

Frequently use textbooks 

Frequently use printed drill material 

Frequently use individualized materials 

Frequently use small-group work 

Frequently use audio-visual material 

Frequently use lectures 

Use of within-class grouping 

Amount of inservice training 
in teaching reading 



Students are allowed cksstime for free reading 

lagh student has his/her own dictionary 

Have a bookcorner pr library ir^ the classroom 

Number of books in the bookcorner or library 

Hours of preservice instruction In 
the teaching of reading 

Use individualized instruction reading 

Use of within=class grouping for 
instruction in reading 

Ask students to read aloud 

^ Teacher reads aloud with the students listening 



Table 15 (Continued) ^ 



g a 



3 ^ 

.5 ^ 



Q I 



Al 



ft 2 



q 



,15 



Wo .a 



a 3 



.14 



-16 



42 



-12 



44 



"61 



.18 
,16 
,15 



Use special techniquas to improve 
* students* rate of reading 

Endorse the reading of histories of literature 

Endorse the reading of handbooks 
of literary eritieism 

Endorse the reading of bio^aphtes 
of individual authors 

Time spent on modern literature 



Table 16 



The Relationship between Prefcrenees for Certain Questions 
and Curriculum Goals in Literature ^ 



S i 



Respective preference in asking questions 
on propriety of the subject 

Respective preference in asking questions 
on literary devices 

.Respective preferehce in asking questions 
in language usage 

Re spective preference in asking questions 
on plot and point'Of-view 

Respective preference in asking questions 
on form and content 



45 



43 



0 



M ^ 
Q m 



.20 



44 



-40 



4 ' .-41 



Q ^ 



Raspsctive preference in aiking queitions 
on structure 

Respective preference in asking quastions 
□n characterisation and setting 

Respective preference in asking questions 
on univeriality 

Respective preference in asking queitions 
on genre 

Respective preference in asking questions 
on realism 

Respective preference in asking questions 
on the moral or lessoh 

Respectsive preference in asking questions 
' on the reader's emotions 

Respective preference in asking questions 
on the significance of the work 

Respective preferenee in asking questions 
on reader involvement 

Respective preference in asking questions 
on how the parts explain the whole work 



Note: Correlatipns given art all lignifieint at ,01 or better. 
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,14 
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Teachers' Responfes to Literature 



Reading ami Uierafure 



The teachers were asked to race each of the twenty questions of the response 
preference measure on a four-poim scale from "triviar' to "very important/* 
In order to examine their patterns of preference, we selected first a factor 
analysis for the teachers at each population level and, since similar patterns 
emerged, for the two groups of teachers together. After deleting the three 
responses with the least in common with the group as a whole, a factor 
analysis followed by a Kaiser Varimax rotation revealed the patterns found 
in Table 17. The three omitted responses were Is it proper for an author to 
write a story on such a subject? How is the work related to the time in which 
it was written? and Is there any one part of the work that explains the 
whole work? 

The results of this analysis indicate that there are two factors. The items 
showing the highest loadings on factor 1 deal with literary devices, language, 
the relation of technique to content, structure, evaluation of craft, symbols, 
genre, and tone. The factor is one of an impersonal furrnal approach not 
unlike that of the "New Crijics." Certainly it has all the marks of ^academic 
text-centered criticism. As might be expected, factor 2 contains questions 
relating to the life of the reader: whether the reader finds a connection to the 
work, whether the work resembles the reader s perception of the world, the 
lesson of the work, the emotions aroused by the work and its success in in= 
volving the reader, and whether the work is serious and significant4.^hese 
questions focus on the content of the work as opposed to the for ma Keen ph as is 
of the questions in factor L 

After discerning that the tdachers divide Into two "schools" of criticism, 
one might then see whether belonging to a school implies a particular 
teaching style A number of questions were selected from the teacher question- 
naire that dealt with methods of assessment, teaching criteria, and methods 
and materials (Table 18). These formal aspects bf teaching were then related 
to the two 'schools" by means of multiple discriminant analysis, a prncedure 
which seeks to find what pattern of variables makes a maximum discrimina- 
cinn among groups (Table 19). The procedure produced twelve variables that 
discriminated among the eight groups.' Their function coefficients re dis- 
played in Table 20. - 

The first analysis indicated that both functions were highly significant 
( (301), but that if one were to plot the position of the centruids along the 
two axes, they would not fall clearly Into quadrants. If, ^lowever, the axes 
were rotated 45^, the results would clearly show the differences am{)ng 
groups The rotation tends to modify the discrimmant function coefficients 
fiomewhar For further details see Appendix 



Table 17 



Loadings of Seventeen Response Preferences 
from Teacher Questionnaire— English Section on Factors 1 and 2 



(After Vflfimax Rotation) 




Item 
Nuniber 


Response Preference 


Factor 
1 


Factor 
2 


31 


What literary devices did you notice in the work? 


.480 


-.051 


32 


Is the work symbolie or allegorical? What is its theme? 




.106 


33 


How would you describe the language of this work? 


.596 


.003 


35 


What happens in the work? Who ii narrating it? What 
is the settingi 


.291 


.121 


36 


How is technique related to what the work says? 


.677 


.104 


37 


What is the structure of the work? How is it organized? 


.702 


.073 


38 


Is the work well written? Does the form support the 
content? Is it well constructed? 


,681 1 


.159 


39 


How would you interpret the character of this person? 
1 What is the significance of the setting? 


\ 

.195 


i .213 


40 


W Did you find that any of these people are like people 
, you know? Did anything like this ever happen to you? 


= 090 


.637 


41 


Do any of the formal devices have any significance? 
What symbols do you find in the work? 


.634 


.096 



51 



Table 17 (Continued) 




42 

43 

44 
45 
46 
47 
48 



What is the genre of the work? In what litefary erudition 
is it? 

Does this work describe the world as it is? Do you find 
the world like the way it is described in this work? 

What is tlie author teaching us? What is the work criticizing? 
What is the tone in the work? 

What emotions br feelings does the work arouse in you? 
Is this work about serious things? Is it significant literature? 
.Does the work.succeed in getting you involved in its^ 
situation? Is it successful in arousing your emotions? 



.589 


,049 


.002 


.651 


, ,095 


.438 


.409 


302 


.103 


.691 


J27 


.464 


,105 . 


' ,689 


3.34 


2.41 




I. 

f 



^Whai Teachers Repomd aboHt Themselves 



41 



If teachers rank high in the first function, they tend to use essay tests 
racher than objective tests, to place a priority on the styd§nts' later needs, 
and to use textbooks and lectures but not field trips. This would appear to be 
an academic approach. If teachers rank high on the second function^ they 
tend to value projects^ be concerned for the demunds of the next grade, and 
use audio-visual materials. They would seem, then, to be somewhat more 
student-centered for they reject essays and lectures and standardized tests. 
That they assess students with projects but do not use them in teaching 
would appear anomalous unless one concedes that what caught the teachers' 
eye was the phrase "field trips," which tend not to be part of the secondary 
school English routine. 

^ Table 18 

Twenty Curricular (Procedural or Formal) Variables 
from the Teucher Questionnaire— General Section 



, Item 
Number 



17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 

23 
24 
25 
26 



27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 



Item Description 

Asiessment: , . 
Standardized tests 
Teacher-made essay tests 
TeacKer-rnade objective tests 
Performance on homework 
Performance on projects, term papers, etc. 

Teaching Criteria" 

What I think the students in my class will need when they 

leave school 
The curriculum or syllabus 
Prescribed textbook 

Standardized tests that the student will havu to cake 
What the student will- need at the next grade or in their next 
courie 

Methods: 
Tex [books 
PrinEed drill material 
Individualized material 
Small group work 

Individual tutoring or individual conteiciiwes wuK sWkdcui^ 

Audio visual materials TV, filnis, slides, radio, etu, 

Field trips and special projcLEs 

Lectures 

Quesnoning 

Discussion 

/' 
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The two functuKis serve to make quite different ^tinctinns among the 
teachers (Figure 5). The first function discriminates between junior high- 
schoul and senitir high*sthot)l teaching and makes ai certain intuitive sense.. 
The junii>r high-schtx)! teachers tend to use objective measures and fiekl 
trips; the senior high-school teachers essay tests, lectures, and textbtH>ks. The 
first function, then, serves to define the educatitinal. environment. The 
second function is much more clearly related to the factors, the first of which 
pt)inte;d to the formal critic, the second to the personalistic teacher. This 
latter grt>up tends to use prijjects and papers, audio-visual materials, and be 
concerned with the demands of the next year in school The formal critics 
use essay itests, projects, and lectures and tend to be concerned with the 
demands of standardized tests t presumably college entrance tests) The 
ftirmal critic tends to teach in a more academic tashion. 

There appears then to be a clear relationship between curritular thrust 
in literature and certain aspects of teaching style. Although that style is 
also influenced by the level of the student*! taught, it is clearly affected 
by the teacher s beliefs about response to literature This finding is not 
surpnsmg, perhaps, but its pervasiveness and clarity is ot more than passing 
interest to rhe researcher and the curnailum planner, tor it suggests clearly 
the relationship between ctrntent and sryle and, I would suspect, between 
C( intent and trammg 



Table l^i 

Description oi lught tiroups Used 
m DiSLriiuinafU Analysis of IHA (airnciiLir Variables 







Score on 


Score on 




iroup ID 


Pupul.iCiufi 


Factor 1 ' 


Fuc tor 2 ' 


CJases 


1 


11 


LUVV 




79 






LOW 


hi(;h 


79 


3 


tl 


HICH 


LOW 


79 


4 


11 


HltiH 


MItiM 


BI 




IV 


li.)W 


L.UW^ 


/9 


6 


IV 


LOW 


HIUH 


87 


7 


IV 


HRfH 


LOW 


8J 


8 


IV 


MUfH 




i lU 
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Summaiy of Discriminant Analysis with 
TWf Ivf Curriculae Variables and Eight Groups 
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Item No, 



17 

19 

' 21 

22 
26 

27 
30^ 
32 
33 
^34 



Standardiiid ^crimiilant^Function Cdefflcients 



Item Deieription 



Function 1 



Function 2 



Ajiiiiinint , 
Stgndardized tasU 
Taaeher mgde essay tests 
Teacher made Object teits 
ProJeetSi term papers 

Criterm ^ 

Needs gfier school 
Stmndgrdiiedi ttsts 
Needs in next gfgde 

Methoifs 
Textbooks 
SmgU group worjc 
Audio-visuftl 
Field trips ^ 
s Lectures ' ^ . 



^.3107 
.2929 

-".4608 
4536 

. .4047 
>%i3S5 
.0719 

s 

..4782 
=.1461 
= 0402 
-386fl 

.2616 



- -0671 
-.4147 
.1947 
.3lS7^ 



. %07?6 
--.644^ 
,2708 

.1626 
-1620 

.2455 
=,3298 
=.3347 





Group Centroid 




Group 


Function 1 


Functiph 2 


1 


^ - 6037 


4630 


■ ; 2 . 


-;1272 . . 


J982 


3 


=4638 


"3727 


4 


"1826 


-.0636 


s 


J522 


» ' - .0239 


^.^ 


■ .2383 


.2383 


7 


,0595 


-3525 


8 


.3350 ' 


-4718 
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Figure 1 Projfciion of Eighi Ofoups of Teichefl with Respect to Two Discfiminant 
Functluns. ^ 
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Sufftfiifuy / ; 

III this chapter, we have examined certain aspicts of the profesaion of 
Ehgliih language arts etching in the ichools of the Uni^ Si^es/leachers 
report that they are not In the profesiion lofig,,thkt th^ taki little care to 
rimpfove their knbwledgei and that fhey teach what they are told to teach. 
Although there are differences accofding to the age of the srudehti teachers 
tend to teach in a lecture or lecture-recitation m^e and to be relatively 
unconcerned with student activity and talk. In low-achieving ichools teachers 
do tend "to rely on student activity^ but whether It is mere "busy work" 
remains hard to discern, One might conclude that the teachers report them- 
stlves CO be a conservative lot, one that becomes Increasingly' conservative 
with age, ^ ' 

Within this general pattern, we fM that there are differences among 
teachers deriving fro^ their perceived goals of literature instruction, the 
Itv^l at jwhich they teach, and thwr preftr«d approach to literature^ The 
nature of instruction depends, then, on the nature of the literary concern 
of the teacher, which may or may not be related to their perceptions 
pf their students. One suspects, however, that these concerns arise from 
the teachers* preservice training, rather than their sense of their clientele. 
Instructional practices appear to be related to goals and critical stance, 
a finding which on the one hand can hearten the minds of those who 
view curriculum and instruction intertwined, but which on the other hand 
can dismay those who would like to see instri^tion and curriculum arising 
from the perceived needs of the students.^ 



3 Achievement in Reading 
and Uterature 



One oiF the rhain aims of the IBA study wis to determine to the extent 
possible those factors which l^st predicted higher achievement in reading, 
whether of individual stidents or of schMsli. l^e sti^y could hot, of course, 
detefmine the predictors of absolute achievement-^why everyone learned to 
rtad somewhit. Tht only phenomenon one could examine was the difference 
between high-scoring and low-scoring students/ To effect this examinations 
the cross-national study used the technique of multiple regression, T^e 
resuliti of that analysis were not fully discussed by Iliorndike (1973)^ so it 
seenris appropriate to do so in this volume. " 

The analysis was a stepwise regression analysis (see Peaker, 1975), in 
which the variables were placed in blocks and the blocks entered in what 
might be called chronological orders first home background variables, then . 
the type of school or ty^ of program in which the student was placed (an 
index of prior education), then school and classroom variables, then the 
sti^ents' attitudes and i meres ts, and last the score on the word knowledge 
,test. For Population I, the science achievement score was entered beforejhe 
word knowledge score; Population II and IV studems toSk either science or 
reading and literature. 

In examining the results of a regression analysis, one should note tfour 
phenomena: the amount of variance accounted for by a variable (increase 
in R^)p the ^tegressidn and correlation c^fficients, and the amount of unique 
variance accounted for by^'f he variable (b^/c). Since predictor variables are 
related to each other * one needs to determine the singular effect of any 
variable. To take an example from Table 21^ dealing with the elementary 
school children, the occupation of the father is highly correlated with achieve- 
'ment» and accounti for 13*6 percent of the variance between high- and. 
low-scoring students, yet it is also so correlate with such other variables as 
number of siblings, type of school, and the science score, that its unique 
contribufion is negligible (.001), In fact, very few of the variables contribute 
much by ^themselves; the science score, the word knowledge score, and the 
sex of the student ap^ar to have some independent effect on differences in 
achievement in reading. 
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. The anaiysis jivfs one a mpsaic of relatjonships to highw or lower 
scores in the ttsi. High scowrs tend to be girls from small families whose 
fathers have relatively high status Jobs and which leave the child alone. They 
tend CO be advanced In grade and In more academically oriented schools, with 
fewer teachers' aides, newer principals, and a dormant'PTA. Th^y are eager 
for school, read a fair amount, watch less television than others, and do well 
in other subjects. In sum, they are good students who enjoy what they are 
doing. The absence of teachers' aides suggests that these paraprofessionals 
are placed in schools with fewer able students, The newness of the principal 
is puzzling, however, but may suggest that principals use t^ese schools as 
stepping stones to better positions with a fair amount of frequency. On the 
whole the analysis provides one with a description rather than any possible 
prescription for changing school policy. 

The regression analysis, for Population II, the junior high-school students 
(Table 22), adds to the description, but little more to the prescription. Again, 
home background and home library accompany higher, performance. The 
more highly scoring student works harder, has a more mature teacher (and 
more often a male teacher), is in a larger class which is not grouped, and 
spends more time reading a fairly high quality fare. One curious phenome- 
non, to which we will return, is that the higher achieving student watches 
rnore television but goes to the movies less often than the less able student. 
Except for that anomaly, the analysis presents a picture of a reader from a 
good home in an academic school where there is more homework done 
without help from parents scoring well on tests of reading comprehension. 
The lack of grouping and the siie of the class suggest that poorer students 
are placed in imaller classes with grouping rather than that- these practices 
should be shunned. 

With the high-school students (Table 23), the picture is much the same as 
for the elementary and junior high-school students. Better readers come from 
higher socio-cukural homes (the negative influence of age probably results 
from the fact that older students are grade- repeaters). They read, do their 
homework, have high aspirations, and like literature. Their schools have a 
high retention rate» are strictly evaluated, and have well-trained teachers. 
Again, nothing in the analysis helps lead one to a variable which, if changed, 
could bring about improvement in reading for more students. As one boks 
at thf ' "^'e tables, one notes a decreasing amount of explained variance as 
one "i from elementary to high school and a relatively high amount of 
joint ..inte. These findings suggest thaf the differences in achievement in 
high school must be accounted for by factors that the survey could not 
uncover, and, more^ chat reading achievement is a social phenomenon, a part 
of a g^eral culture shared by the home and the school such thaf no one kind 
of school intervention can exert a dramatic effect: 



Conpftrtidn of Hi|h<Achi^ifSg luid X^^-Achi^ii^ Studmts . 

need not stop with the regressions, howtytf, in ont's ^arch foe txplana- 
: tion of reiativf parforinince, for tht regmslon looks only^at linear relatiom 
ships batwten variablts* A useftil supptemtrtc may arise frbnn an ejcamination 
of tht two (alls of the distribution, to see what differences might distinguish 
hjgh^performir^ from low-performing students. 

Hie analyses performed with t^o 'groups (Population I and 11) will be 
. discussed together. To take certain fixed characteristic first (Table 24), one 
can see that although better readers tend to be girls, the percentage of girls 
in the low-scoring group rises from el^entary to junior high jchool/The 
birth order and family siift data clearly indicate that poor readers tend to 
come from large families and cq be in the middle of the birth order. The 
reasons for this finding would apptar to have something to do 'with the 
amount of opportunity the chiJd has to be with parents and thus the amount 
^^ bf opportunity to skills it homep altho^h they might be 

atitributed to the middle child's Peking to be different from the others. 

The reading and viewing habits of the children tend to be supporting 
evidence for the scores rather than explanatory evidence (Table 25)i in that 
low-achieving studentsrmay have had limited exposure to books at home and 
thereby impaired their reading performance. The students with high scores 
have more to read and take more advantage of that opportunity to read. The 
two age groups were asked about their television viewing in different ways 
so that direct eomparisort is not available (Table 26),^ For both age groups it 
would seem that more poor readers watch little television and that good 
readers watch a fair amount of television* thus coiifounding those critics who 
claim that television watching has a negative effect oil reading. If any such 
effect is to be claimed, it can only be so claimed for younger students; 

Another claim that has been made is that parental pressure has a negative 
effect on achievement. The students'were asked a number of questions about 
their home lives; the results are given in table. 27. One first notices that 
there is generally less parental concern reported by the junior high-school 
child than there is by the elementary sehml child. At the same time, however, 
the parents of low-achievini students appear less interested in their children's 
school but more active in helping with homework, probably because their 
children ask for help. It would be^hard to conclude frOm these findings that 
parental pressure has a sharply negative effect. 

One final comparison of th^ two groups of students was done for Popula- 
tion II only, an examination of the parents' pccupation and the students' 
expected occupation. Tables 28 and 29 present data on father*i occupation 
and expected occupation. As might be expected the poor readers come from 
blue collar or lower white collar families and the good ones from managerial 



Rtgfession Analysis 
Raadingj Populition I— Airwetn Scudtnt 



Variable 



Increiie in R 



Block I— Home B^kpound^ 
Father's dceupation 
Number of siblingi 

Stx - 

Block lI^Type of Sehool 
Grade 

Presence of teachers aides 
f^umber of years served 

by pryicipal 
PTA raisei money 
PTA U involved in 

pirental educadon 

Block IV-Klndred Variables 
School monvatidn 
Hours of reading for plegiure 
Parents help with homework 



Repeision 
Coefficient 



13.6 
.02 
.005 
.002 

.01 

.03 

.004 

* ,0004 
,0004 

.003 

.04 : 

.02 
.003 



Correlation 



.03 
-.01 

,09 
-001 

,02 

.03 
-.01 

. .01 
.02 

M4 
M 



,37 
-.17 
.07 
.01 

.19 

- .22 

-M 
-Ml 

-m 

J2 
M 
-,07 



.001 

,dooi 

.01 
,0000 

.0003 



,001 
,0001 

,^000 
.0003 

,0002 

.0000 

.003 

.0001 



Hock' V-S<$Uhc« Septe- 



,32 ■ '■/.■■'.■'iSO ■■■ . ., ,.77 



Blb(A VIAWord KnottWge ' . -P^ 'Sf -^^ 

Total uiiic[ue varuAcfl ,17; 

Total j^nt variance ^51 .' i. 
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Table 22 

'J 



Rtgression Analysis 
RiMding, FopuJation II—Betwten Student 



Variabk 



Incriaia in 



GoifflcUnt 



Block I^Hgmi Background- 
Home back^ound composite 
Readitig f §iources in lha hotiii 
Nuinber of^iblings 

Bioek Il^School and Propam 

.Type of sehool 

Block lll^School Variibles 
Orade 

Hours of homework per week 
Grouped for reading 
Age of teacher 

Sex of teaeher ' 
Si^e of finish/reading class 
Type of community 
WithinTclass grouping 
Pupil/tiacher ratio 



.175 




.125 


,04 




P5 


.006 






.001 


■ * 


^,02 


,03 




08 


,001 




.01 


.03 




MO 


,01 




.02 


.01 




-,04 


.004 




,03 


,002 ; 




-.03 


,002 




.03^ 


.002 ^ 




-.04 


,003 




--,000 


,001 




,01 




o 





Cotrelation 



.42 
.33 
-.12 
..02 



.01 
.002 
.001 
.0004 



.32 

.10 



.005 
.0000 



.25 

m 

-.09 
.13 

-.05 
.06 
■.07 
-.08 
-.05 



.01 

.0003 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.0000 

.0001 



Block IV^XIndred Vtriibles 

; Houri of reading ibrpleMurev / .04 

Pii^enU kelp with homewerk .03. 

Movie atttndmncf •6^2 

Reiearch serious works lOl 

Newspaper reading »01 
Expf eted iducatioti ' .005 

Hours of televklon watching ^004 

School motivition .001 

Watching dramas and sports .0004 

Block V^Word ^owledge - 45> 

Total unique varijinca .22 
Total joint variance *36 



1. The variable Seii i^is ramoved in Block iV| Cofrelation ^04 




.11 .36 . . . .01 

-.10 -.20 ,. .01 

-'09 -.18 , .01 

.06 ;24 . .003 

.06 .19 ' .004 

.05 • .26 .001 

.05 V . .10 .002 

-.03 - .08 , .001 

.004 ,05 .000 

.47 .69 .15 



f^gmsion Analysis 
Rfeading, Population IV^-Between Student 




Block I^Home Back^Qund 
H6me baekground compositi 
Reiding resources in the home 

Nutnbaf of siblinp 
Sex 

Block n^SchooIind^Program 
Type of pro^gm 
Typeof ichool 

Bloek Ill^Sehool Varkblas 
Hdu^s of homework per week 
Importance of examinations in 

determining currieulum 
Bvaluatori report to higher 

authorities 
Teacher's post'Seaondary 

school education 
Enrollment at population ^ 
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.115 

.04 ' ' 

.02 

.003 

.002 ; 

- - 4' - - - -■■ • 


.09 
.03 
-.08 
.02 
.02 


34 
.29 

-.19 

.08 


*UvD 

,001 

.005 

.0002 

.0003 

i ' 


.07 
.007 


.11 ' 

. ,.05 


.41 
.07 


1 

1 .002 


.01 


.05 




' ,002 


.005 


, -.07 


-.07 


,004 


.005 


.08 


.03 


,005 


.006 
.003 

Q 


.03 
.05 

85 


.08 


,001 
,003 
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■ ■ ■ BldeklV-KlndredVMUblii ' ,^ 

- HowipfreidtagforpUMurt .02 .05, .27 ,00Z 

Mognphy ^ -01 .04 .28 .001 

Hertawofkprocidurei ^ .007 -.06 .03 .003 



tUadth| iMdely^in the newspapar 



Toyd uniqiia virianee « 2 S 
Total Joint vamnct .29 




005 ' .05 ' *.16 .0&2 



Expected iducatiorf ' .003 .ftS -20 OJl 

Watching drama and sporM . .002 .04 .10 .001 

LikeidSol .001 .04 .16 .002 

Interest in litfrityre .001 



0^ 



003 .20 " 0000 t 

Block V--W©fd Knowledge ^20 .53 .68 | 
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Of proftssional famfliei. Over half df the good readers, (55.6 percerit) intind 
to go into the professions as oppoifd to 27.1 percent of the pmt readers. 
The good readers tend to aspire beydnd. their parents* occupation; the poor 
readers to aspire to their parents' occupation or to be unsure. • 

' ' mie24 ); ' ' 

Sex and Family Size of Low and High Scoring Readers 
^ (Figures in Perwntages) 





Popu 


lation I 


Population II 


Low 
n^l097 ^ 


High 
ft- 1020 


Low 
n=539 


High^ 
n^674 


Female 


44.1 


53.6 


49.2 


55.3, . 


Numbar of Siblings 






u ■ 




0 


3.3 


4.3 


3.2 


4.7 


.1 . 


14.6 


23J 


14.2 


19.5 


2 


18.4 


28.6 


18.9 


, 27.4 


3 


18J 


21.3 


1:5.7^ 


21.6 


>4 


45.3 


21.9 


\48.0 


26.8 


Birth order 










Only child 


. 3.4 


4.3 


4.3 


4.9 


Oldest 


22.5 


32.1 


24.5 


29.5 


Youngest ' 


27.6 


29.6 


21.7 


26.9 


Middle 


46.5 


34.0 


49.5' 


38.7 



Table 25 



, Reading Habits of Low-Achieving and High- Achieving Students 





Population I 


Population II 




Low 


High 


Low 


High/ 


Percentage having fewer than 
25 books in home 


35.9 


7.3 


29.7 


5.5 \, 


Percentage reading for pleasure 
1 or fewer hours per week . 


48.0 


15.8 


■ 44.8 


11.7 



■i .ThfSf data alloW for a number of interprttan'ons. Together with the 
"birth-order differences! they suggest a' classic depiction of the age=old and 
classlfesr importanee given^to the first-born and the consequent suppression 
^^of ypungf r childrent only the first child is the object of h6pe and support in 
his or hpr effort to rise in the world, Another plausible interpretation is that 
somehow ^oor readers are early victims of the syftem of schooling; as they 

Table 26 * / / , 

Tjelevisibn Wacehing of Low-Achieving and 
High-Aehieving Students 



Population I . 

Percent watching lesi than 1 hour a day 
Percant watching 1^3 hours a day 
Pireent watching 3^5 hours a day 
Pircent watching over B hours a day 

Poj^ulaiion n " * 

Percent watchinp no telavision 

hours per week 
5-10 hours per wef k " 
j 0-20 hours per week \ ^ 
Over 20 hourp pe^ weak - 



Low' 

21.9 
35.5 
24.6 
17.9 

2j 
19.1 
244 
25.0 
29.5 



High 

16.6 
44.5 
27.2 

9.5 . 

03 
104 
22.3 
38.0 
29.3 



Table if 



Selected Family Characteristics of Low-Achieving 
and High- Achieving Students . 





Population I 


^ Population II 




High 


Low 


High 


Parcent Reporting 










Fixed time for homework 


59.5 


44.2 


43.7 


36.2 


Parents offer help with homework 


43.5 


26.4 


27.8 


7.5 


Parents frequently check spelling 


43.7 


48.8 


31.0 


38.8 


Never use a dictionary at home 


15.9 


1.6 


64 


1.2 


Parents encourage reading 


34.0 


39.2 


26.4 


34.2 


Parents interested in school 


38.0 


45.3 


29.2 


39.2 
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continue to fail to pt*rform well their self-esteem sinks and so dc^s their 
level of aspinition. A third interpretation would raise questions about whether 
LKCUpational 'leveJ^" carry the same weight chat they once had, In the 
affluent society^ a truck driver may earn more money than a college professor. 
Our notions of t^e importance of schooling to the betterment of oneself 
financially are s]i#{^^.8at^/ The students are aware c)f this phenomenon and 
SO schooling and ^^^ing may seem irrelevant to their aspirations They 
aspire not to a jub^jf highe'r status but to a )ob that pays. Why should they 
bother to do well on this kind of a test or in any academic task? 

Table 28 
Father s CXcupation 



Unknown 

IJnclassitiable 

Laborer 

Domestic: and personal sL^rvict-s 

Farm, Hshery, and forestry 

Semiskilled 

Skilled 

White collar 

Managcrtai, including stores and tiif nia 
Professional 



Low 


High 


14.8 


L2 


14.5 


5.4 


3,2 


1.4 


5.5 


2.9 


2.6 


2 J 


1L5 


3J 


24 2 


20 2 


5 3 


12,2 


7.6 


24.8 


6.0 


26^0 



r able 2^^ 



Lx V ud t kcupul i< > 



UncLiS^iHabU 
I.abori'r 

Do n I c s f. 1 L and j.. . ^ m > » 
F>irm, hshcry torestry 
SctTiiskdlt d 

S^kilWd 
white 





1 High 


25 () 


13 2 


II 7 


15 3 


0 i 


0 0 


7 1 


I I 


1 7 


I 1 


I ? 


0 2 


* I 


5 I 


II J 


3 9 


I 


4 5 
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AcfuaJ Perfof mance on the Reading Test 

Thus far, we have been looking at the' students. It seems appropriate to look 
back at the tes^t^ to see if certain aspects of performance on it say anything 
about the reading of students in the United States. The analysis that was 
performed is known as a Rasch Model analysis. It can provide item cullbra-' 
tions independent of the sampie and person measurement independent of a 
specific set of items. As performed for Population II and IV, the analysis 
served three functions: to indicate items that behaved erratically, to relate the. 
two tests through the use of anchor items, and to examine passage and item 
type difficulty. 

Without going into the technicalities of the Rasch Mtxiel, one may say 
that it uses two parameters: one for items (easiness) and one for persons 
(abilities). It can then estimate the difficulty and discrimination of any one 
item for any one ability level, thus giving an index of the information 
provided by the item (the prcxiuct of the probability of getting the item right 
arid the probability of getting it wrong at any particular ability level) The 
item difficulties and information functions fur Population II are given in 
Appendix B as is an explanation of how the Rasch technique was used to 
equate the tests for Popujations II and IV. As a result of this analysis, certain 
items were found nc)c to fit the Rasch Model primarily because they were 
answered by a^ higher percentage of less able students than of more able 
students. One may assume that there was something faulty in the item that 
caused this phenomenon. The i terns are listed in Table 30 

Some of the items may in themselves be faulty with unintentional ambigui- 
ties; some may be difficult because of the difficulty of the passage, and some 
may b^ difficult because they represent a type of question unfamiliar to the 
students One can only guess which of the three sources of difficulty operates 
in a given item. I suspect that item IV-C24 is difficiilt in part because none 
of the options is ever paralleled in the passage; one must make a series of 
inferences. lV^C23t on the other hand, has a clear reference m the passage, 
but It may be that students choose the jongest d is tractor IV=D24 again asks 
.*for an inference based on two phrases; low- priced Swiss watches" sup- 
ports C, the most common in modern use ' supports B-. One could argue 
either as support of one s choice, A student must use some mathematics to 
answer IV-D28 or II=D12 correctly, and must be able to count based on a 
confusing stem (third or ^third after the first?) to answer IV-C12 On the 
other hand, it is difficult tn say why students in Population 11 failed to score 
as predicted on II-C6 or Il^t 12 except that both treat common nietaphors 
which are actually nut common to the students. 

Beyond the examination of particular items, thf Rasch M(x.lel enables one 
to examine the performance of students on passages and on item types Of 
particular interest are passages that tippear to be abnurmally difficult or give 
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Table 30 

Questions on the Reading Tests That 
Did Noc Fit the Rasch Model 



Population II 


Section and 




Item Number 


Question 


C6 ' 


In saying that Ernenek's igloo was '*at the top of the 




worid/V,, 


C12 


Paracutin is now . . . 


C17 


Deductive reaionin| assumes the accuracy of , , . 


C18 


A central idea of the precading article is that , . , 


C20 


Which of the four paragraphs is primarily concerned 




with synthesis? 


C22 


The process of making paper was first discovered by » , , 


C26 


The person who wrote this story was trying to , . , 


Dll 


The relation between the first and second paragraphs . , 


D12 


Judging from the passage, how much does a camel weigh? 


D15 


When the travelers were confronted by the city walls 




they appeared » . . 


D23 


The author's purpose in th^s passage is primarily to have us . . , 


^ D25 


What is the writer's attitude about making ^hoes of plastic? 


Population IV 



Sectj^n and 
Iteiii%Niihiber 



Question 



ckv 

C23 ' 

C24 
D19 

D24 

D>8 



Which ot the four paragraphs is primarily concerned with 
synthesis? 

Which sentence in the paragraph (after the Brst) 

introduces ... 
what support does the author provide for the position 

ha is taking? 
The word "'gratis" in Hne 7 means most nearly . 
Why might a charitable coricribution from a business 

concern be = , * 
On whac grounds would the fee of a concert violinist , . 
The author's purpose in this passage is primarily to 

present . . 

which of the following types of escapemencs is probably 
most _ 

In a compound penduluin, the length ut che brass ruds la 
about . . = 
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the resear r less information than might be expected The tables on the 
passages also appear in Appendix and a graphic representation of the 
tables appears in Figures 6 and 7. Clearly II--C=Passage 3 is much more 
difficult for junior high-school students than the others in its s^tion, and II- 
D-Passage 6 gives less information in part t>ccause it is moi^ difficult than 
the others in its group. (The passages appear in full in Appendix Aj The 
first of these passages is abstract and uses complex diction^ syntax, and 
paragraph structure. Ah hough it gives valuable information about high- 
performing students^ it is quite difficult for the average and below average. 




Person Ability Ifvel 
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One suspects that few junior high=schuoi students have been exposed to this 
type of prose, the prose of the more serious textbook. The second passage is 
difficult in a different way; it uses a great many numbers and requires a fair 
amount of figuring. Again this is a kind of prose to which few students of this 
age are exposed. One might argue that the two passages are "beyond" the 
students level of development, but development seems inextricably linked to 
expusure. so that by not having had opportunity to read these kinds of prose 
students are deprived the chance to learn to read them with comprehension. 
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The analysis of passages for Population IV yields much less striking 
information save that the test gets increasingly difficult so that one might 
infer that it was sornewhat speeded (see Appendix B). 

A second way of dividing the questions is by item ty^. There are four 
kinds. One asks the srudent co find specific information in the text; -* 

The process of making paper was first discovered by 
A. an American 
the French 

C. the Chinese 

D. Louis Robert 

One asks for the meaning of the whole passage or large segments: 

A centjral idea of the preceding article is that 

A, deductive methods are hard to apply 

B, science and logic are opposed 

C, facts and opinions are about the same thing 

D: scientific and authoritarian methixls may complement each other 

One asks for inferences beyond the information given in the text: 

We may conclude that, after Robert s mventiiin, pap^r became 

A. cheaper 

B. more valuable 
CI. stronger 

D rarer " 

And one asks for unalysis of the organ izatujn or style of the passage: 

Which of the four paragraphs is primarily concerned with eomparison.^ 

A. 1st ^ 

B. 2nd 
C 3rd 
D kh 

The Rasch Model enables tuie to compare the difficulties for each set of 
items for each population and the projected difficTjlty of the set for the other 
popuiation (Table 51). Thus, main idea items were reiatively easy for Popula- 
tion II and very easy for Population IV. If the Population 11 scudents had 
taken the Population IV rest the items would have shown much higher 
difficulty. What is noteworthy about this analysis is the inordinace diffiCTjIty 
of the rhetoric items for Population II ( 837); in fact they show more 
difficulty than the mam idea items would have shown had those students 
taken the Population IV test (J80). If one looks at this item type for 
Population IV, it falls withm an acceptable range of difficulty. One can draw> 
from this finding the inference that matters of rhetoric are part of the 
high=school turriciilum but not of the junior-high curriculum. Yet this type 
of item is frequently found in tests at the junior high school level. As is 
the case of absfract prose, these students seem not to be given the chance 
to learn ti skill 
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Much of the analysis of achievement in literature has been reported in the 
international report (Purves, 197}), but it may be useful to reprint the 
regression analyses in this volun\e and to offer some comment. Three 
analyses were performed; one for Populanon II and two for Population IV, 
one with achievement as a criterion and one with interest as a criterion. The 
blocks in the achievement- analyses were similar to 'Chose for reading save 
that the Reading Gjmprehension Score was included as Bifxk VI. 

For the junior high-school students, home background and sex strongly 
affected achievement; girls did better than boys (Table 32). Other student 
characteristics that had a positive effect were the amount and type of reading 



Table 3 1 

Mean and Standard C^viation of hem 
Difficulties Based on Item Classification 



Scale 

Population II 
Mean 

Standard deviation 

Scaled for Population IV 
Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number of items 



Scale 

Pupulation IV 
Mean 

Standard devidtiua 

St-filed iuf Fijpulaciyn ii 
Mean 

Standaid Jcviiitujji 



Population II 



Main Idea 



,158 
,742 



1,097 
J63 



Specifics 



-,249 
.917 

L513 
.942 



Infe 



.269 
1.682 

.982 
1.729 



pQpulaCiQiyiV 
Main Id«a 



450 
549 

/ Su 
534 



u 3 5 
851 



1 43a 
828 



268 

i.232 

I 199 



Rhe 



.837 
=905 

.399 
.931 




lUl 

.796 

774 



N urn bet of item.s 



lU 
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fur pleasure dtme by the studerus. Mt)vie- watching had u negative effect, but 
warching drama on television had a positive one. The students whose 
teachers demanded memorization performed poorly, but textbooks, writing 
about literature, and devoting rime to literature accompanied high perfdr^ 
mance. Memorization, chen, is the only clue to what might strongly impede 
achievement, although it might he argued that teachers wich poor students 
use memodzation as device of last resort. 

For the high -school students, a gam sex and home background were the 
most important variables, and suggest that achievement in literature is 
usually scereoryped (Table In the main IHA study, a comparison of 
science and liceramre achievement scores hinted unmistakab^ that science is 
a male province and literature a female^e. Clearly sexual stereotyping is a 
force behind this finding. CkhhJ readers of literature tend to read and tend co 
study literature more than p(H)r (jnes. They are also perceived by their 
teachers as serious srudenrs of literature 

When interest is used as a tnteriun, high-pertorming SEudents appear 
CO have all the earmarks of mterest and have easy access U) bouks in 
the home Jiul t^ncouragement nf mteresr m things of rhe mind (Table VU 
They aisi* appear to be busy studc^rus wich lots of homework, but their 
teachers require fewer critical essays than do the teachers of less interested 
students. It would appear tfuu iiHerest in literature is \iti i^efierii, it derives 
from a hume where it tan be histered and it appears to be related to a 
broader set of lultural uiiert'Sts 

Liking and Achievement 

One of the questions fhar has nfien been asked v^hcifier liking a seleLtiun 
IS related lo athleveinem ui uiidei scdndlng (hc|uires iMfvi) I hc students 
were asked to rate each stoiv [fiey read on a ^cale uf 1 to () tfruin orie of 
the worst stiiries I have evtr read to orie of the best storits 1 have 
ever read ) For the I'nited Slates students che perLeiit laon^ .t sclcctiun 
i:>n the positive '^ide and rhe srrength rif that hking ton a rarigt of 1-M 
were as to I \ibk I he Ncm was *.learly the Ieas[ like*.! scletnuii and 

the others quite pt)pul,u wuh 1 he I se uf Forct inttnsel) liktd by 

junior hii^fi sthuv>l studeius HtLause theu as a ^i.mev^tiat gieatti spit ad 
of likiiig and athievenient for junhM hlgfi school stuilencs LijrielatUjOs wcrie 
undertaken fur theni i I able ^fo C )Me tan iiifei tisac liking a ^electl*in Is 
UKleed related aLhicvcMieni Ain\ n. a ^eiies^il hitLresi .auA in\ i H v en jt 1 1 l f.ut 
the Lorrelathjfis ale fitsf soiiclhi^U fiiMh Inind^ ! im prot>e the effttc uf liking 
a selection furihef wiic nui'si tijo is. iht le^p^ai-^e p.efeitnit iiua^uie 
1 see t fhi p[e! \ ; 



Table 32 



Multiple Regression— Literature Achievement 
Population II 




I Home background 

Sex 

Reading resources 

in home" 
No» of siblings 

11 Type of program 

Type of school 

III Recitation from 

memory 
Hours df homework 
per week 
(total) 
Grade 

Influence of textbooks 
on methods 
, Proportion of time 
devoted to lit* 



-32 
,39 

.42 
.43 

.46 
.46 

47 

A9 
.50 

.51 

J2 



.10 
,05 

,03 
.01 

.02 
.001 

,02 



.01 
.01 

,01 

.01 





aimple 






Correla- 




Regression 


tion with 




Coefficient 


Criterion 




.25 


,32 


,06 


.22 


,22 


.05 


,17 


.26 




-09 


-,12 


,01 


.16 


,25 


.02 


,03 


,08 


,001 


"14 




.02 


,11 




,01 


JO 


,20 


.01 


.07 


.11 


.003 


t.08 


. '15 


m 



f 



3 



Frequency of writing 




abouc lit. 




bex ol teacher 




Public library 




U - - 1 

near icnooi 


^% 


Hours ot homeworic 








Size of literature 




class 




Percent or teachers 




who are male 


^ % 


Age ot teacner 




/\ariii33iwiii LiA^i^u uii 




performance 


,53 


Pupil-teacher ratio 


.53 


Hours ot reasmg 




for pleas^ure 




Readmg habits= 




Group i 


= 3 f 


Movie attendance 


*3 ? 


Newspaper habits 


,3 ? 


Watch dramatic 




shows on TV 


.60 


Readmg nabits-=- 




-Group 11 






,61 


Hours of TV and radio 


.61 


Read about sports 


.61 



o 
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.004 ,07 43 .004 I 

.003 -=.06 -,04 .002 | 

.004 *06 ,09 .003 | 

002 -=.06 ,07 .003 f 

.002 .05 .07 .002 f 

1 

.001 -.04 -.07 .001 £• 

.001 .04 .07" .001 I 

mi .04 ,12 .001 ^ 

.001 -.03 -06 .001 

.03 .13 ,33 .01 

.02 45 -27 .02 

.01 -.12 -14 .01 

.01 ' %10 ,21 .01 

.01 .09 49 .01 

.01 -.09 .10 .01 

.005 .09 .21 .01 

.005 .07 .08 .005 

.003 -07 -.n ,003 OS 



Block Variable 



V 
VI 



Word knowledge 

Reading compre- 
hansion 



Total unique variance .18 
Total joint variance .44 



Multiple 
Correlation 



,69 
J8 



1. Removed from uquadon in Block VI. 
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Table 32 (Continued) 



Regression 
Coefficient 

J8 



Simple 
Correla- 
tion with 
Criterion 

,57 



,58 



.74 



.14 
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Since the reading data showed an important effecc of item type, ir was 
thought worth seeing if the same were true of the literature test. The items 
had been divided into comprehension and interpretation items, but for 
"The Sea" there were among those interpretation items some dealing with 
formal matters, particularly imagery and point-of^view. In order to see 
whether these items or in fact either of the larger groups of items proved 
particularly difficult, an analysis of the poorest pefforming students (less 
than one standafd deviation * below the mean) was performed (Table 37), 
Clearly the interpretafion items in general were somewhat more difficuit for 
these students than were the comprehensive items; the form questions on 
'The Sea" were even more difficult. Again one may well suspect lack of 
exposure to a type of question such as the following: g 

There Are many colors in chis stDry; the boy is described us red and 
yellow, and the sea as green, blue, and violet. Which of the folluwini^ 
comments abouc all che colors is mosE vivid in che contexc of che story 
as a whule.^ 

A, The colors help us underscand that che sea represents everything, 
that the boy is not but would like to be 

The coliirs help show us how the sea appears to be iwo different 

things for the boy and for his parents 
C= The cmlon help us see that the person telling the story does not 

like the sea as much as the bc>y does 
D. The colors help us see that the boy cannot understand the difference 

between what happens to him and what happens to the pieople nn 

the shore 

Opportunity to learn iS not as clearly apparent as a factc^r in literature 
achievement as it is in reading, but it appears to exist nonetheless 

Variety of Responses and Achievement 

One of the assumptions of literary critics and educators in litrratLire is chut 
the better reader is the one who adopts critical style or approach in accor^ 
dance with text Northrop Frye writes of the ' weil tempered cntit^^ whu 
can "specialize in (Chaucer and still be able? t(j modulate tn the key t)f 
Dostoevski or Plato, to understand that literature is a cohereiu order of 
words and not what Pope calls a wild heap of wit ' (Frye, 196^) Ont rni^ht 
infer that such a critic can read with higher comprehensK)n than a nu xiurijiut 
reader lu test this assumption, i)ne can use the response preference nieasufc, 
which each student answered three times, each rime ch(H>sing five cjutstajMS 
If " well- tempered," a student might choose fifteen different questions, if Ul 
tempered" five t|Liesrinns One tan compare the number Jiffereiii quesikjii^^ 



Table 33 



Multiple Regression— Literature Achievement 
Population IV 



Block Variable 



I 



11 
III 



Home background 
Se'x 

Reading rasources in 

in home' 
Age 

Type of program 
Type of school 

Proportion of time 

devoted to lit. 
Teacher's impression 

of students 
Enrollment at 

Population IV 
Amenities in school 
Hours spent marking 

papers 



47 

,47 

.48 
A9 

.49 



:02 

.01 

.01 
,01 

.004 



.15 
,10 

43 

= 13 

=.09 





Multiple 
Correlation 


Increment 

to R- 


Regression 
Coefficient 


Simple 
Correla- 
tion with 
Criterion 


h'/c 


.27 


.07 


.20 


.27 


.04 


.35 


.05 


-19 


,23 


.04 


.38 


,02 


.15 


.24 




.40 


.02 


-,14 


-22 , 


.02' 


,44 


,03 


.20 


.29 


.03 


,44 


. ,001 


.03 


,02 


.001 



.26 

.12 

,11 
%004 

.06 



.02 

.01 

.01 
.01 

.01 



Teacher*! full-time 

schooling .49 
Public library near 

school , #50 

Sex of teacher .50 

Grade JO 

IV Reading habits ,52 

Newspaper habits— 

Group II 53 

Interest in lit. .54 

Hours of reading 

for pleasure .55 

Expoctid occupation .55 

Parental encourage- 
ment to visit 

museums .55 
Like school .55 
Expected education .55 
Newspaper habits- 
Group 1 .55 

V Word knowledge .63 

VI Reading compre 

hension *77 

Total unique variance .19 
Total joint variance ,34 



1, Rgmpv^d from equation in Block VL 

o 
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.004 



,07 



.08 



.005 



.002 
.001 
.001 

.02 



.07 
.04 
■.03 

.12 



.03 
.01 

.05 

.28 



.002 
.001 
.001 

.01 



.01 
.01^ 

.01 
.003 



.14^ 
.11 



.02 
.24 

.25 
,20 



.02 
.01 

.01 
,002 



.002 ■-.04 

,001 ^ -.04 

.001 .04 

.001 .03 

.08 .35 



,07 .001 

.13 .001 

,18 .001 

.18 ,001 

.50 ,08 



.14 



.55 



.68 
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Block Varjiible 

I Achievement in 

I' ■ literature 

#11 Sex of student 

j * Dictionafy in home 

^ - Magazines in home 

Books in home 

^ IV " Parental encourage- 

, irient to visit 
^ museums 
' Parental intefe'st 

iniSchooP 

. ^ y Like school 

« VI Amenities in school 

Critical essays required 
* — Hours of homework 

0 per week 

ERJC V 



: Table 34 ; 

Je Regression— Literature Interest 
Population IV . 



Hulti^i 
Correlation 



Increment 
to 



Regression 
Caefficient 



Simple 
Correla- 
tion with * * 
Criterion ' 



.24 


.06 


■ ■ 24 ' ' 


.,44 


.27 


.02 




• .18 


.35 

,36 
,37 

t 


.05 ' 
.01 " 
.004 . 


,19 

m 

.07 


■ .24- 
.15. 
.16 


.39 / 


,01 


.1.2 


.19 


.39 


,002 


.05 


46 


.41^ ' 


.02 


.15 


• ■.24 


.43; 

.43' 


.003 . 


-10 


-.10 . 

-06 


-.43 


,002 


.05 \ 


,20 



,06 
M 

.04 

;01 
.004 



.01 

M 

M 
.003 

.002 



Houfi ipeht marking 
" paperi' 

Vn Hours of reading 
pleasuri ^ 

iReading habits- 
' j I Gfoup I 
Group 11 

Total unique variance 
Total joint variance 



.IS 
.21 



,1. R^movad from equaiion in Block VIL 



.43 


.001 


.04 


-01 


.001 




.09 


.17 


,44 


' .*06 


.57 


.05 

■'- .'}■ ' 


■ .22 

f ■ 


' ,35 


.04 


,59 


.02 




.40 


' ;oi 


.60 


.01 


.12 


.30 


.01 



Table 35 
Students' Liking of the Selections 





Populadon II 


Population IV 


Percent Liking 


Ihtensity 


Percent Liking 


Intensity 


"The Uie. of Force" 


88 \ 




1.9 


87 


1.8 


«I See You Never'' 


m 




^ 1,7 


85 


1,7 


"The Man by tlie fountain" ^ 


81 ' 




L8 


89 


1.8 


"The Sea" 






1,8 


73 


1.8 



74 Reading and Utarature 

jgh-scoring and low^scdring itudencs. This analysis was p€rfarmad%ith 
the high-school studenis comparing the nunribtr of quescions selected 
those scoring more than one standard deviation above the mean with that 
selected by those scoring less than one siandard deviation below the mean 
(Figures 8, 9* 10). Separate figures appear from the groups taking each of 
the rotated stories, 

Evidentiallyp the assumption cannot be supported from these data. Higher- 
scoring students tend to choose nine or fewtr different responses; lower- 
scoring students ten or more, Whether the higher-scoring students are 



Table 36 

Correlations of Degree of Liking and Other Variables 
Population ll 





Aehievenient 


Transfer 


Intarast 


**Tha Sea" (3040) 


^44 


.16 


.17 


"Tha Use of Force^* (988) ' 


A9 


41 ' 


.09* 


See You Never** (1064) 


.12 


.10 


.19 


"Tha Man by the Fountaiil" (1007) 


A9 


45 


.15 



L significance .002; ]001 



Table 37 

Performiince of lAw^Scoring Students in Literature 
i Population II 





# 


Mean Percentage of Items Correct 


Comprahension 


Intarpretation 


Form 


"The 


Sea'* 


30 


27 


24 


"The 


Use of Force" 


29 


26 




Sa 


3 Vbu Never" 


29 


28 




"The 


Man by the Fountain" 


30 


26 





AMwirnm in Rioding and U$§faiMf§ 



so because they have m single-minded view of response and crincism or 
whether the lower-Koring snidencs are fleecing random rtsponses we cannot 
sayj yet the assumption of the superiority of the flexible responder must 
be seriously chailenged, 

Summafy 

From these analyses of students' performances, particularly on the reading 
tests, we notice one recurring phenomenon— opportunity to learn. Students * 
who do not perform well appear to come from environments where lan- 
guage growth may be hampere^ because of large families In which rhe 



I \ I III I ^^—T^i-^ 




Number of Different Responses 



Figiife 8 Variety of Reipimses Seiecteti=Populaticm IV: "The Use of Force." 



76 / ' Reading U$0m^tirt 

individual child gets less atientlon and has less access to books and maga- 
lines. It would also appear that students who seem not to have had exposurf 
in school CO certain kinds of material or to certain kinds of question ateut 
what they read do not ^rform well 

the phenomenon of "opportunity to learn" has occurred in other lEA 
studies, notably mathematics and science, but it has not been explored with 
respect CO reading. It is a difficult phenomenon to define, in part because of 
the variety of real-life experiences a reader may have had or the variety of 
prior reading a reader may have accomplished, all of which may account for 
the reader's comprehension of a particular passage. Nonetheless, this study 
appears to have isolated certain aspects of the phenomenon— some in the 
home background of the studf nc, some in the curriculum of the school 



I I I I I I t I ^ \ T- 




Fi^ure 9 Variety of RtHpimses Selected— Population IV: "\ See You Never/' 



AshkvMfMnI in Rgading And Uigfaim 



77 



T^e. early reporti of ehe IBA studits (Pums, 1973; T^orhdike, 1973) 
feffrtid fo tht relaeionship of home bickground to school, and suggfsted 
chat home b^kground rather than schwl affected achievement. I would 
suggesf thar such was a wrong interpretation, Opportunity to learn appears 
as a phenomenon ^Oirrin^ in honne and in school; It itiay occur In rich and 
poofi but its hallmarks are the same. If only socio-etonofnic itatus were the 
cause of differencei in achievement^ other social variables would emerge. But 
the clusjer that does emerge pinpoints the presence or absence of various 
opportunities to learn— opportunities that occur in the home or at school. It 
seems much more profitable to explore these lost opportunities and seek 
ways to prevent their loss. 




Number of Different Responses 



Fijufc 10, Variety of Reipunses Seiected=PopuIatiyn IV; Thf Min by the Fountain," 



4 Responses to Literature 



As was poinced out in chapter 1, a major part of the IBA literature study 
sought to examine thf responies of students to the selections they ^ad. The 
pfj^ary meanrfor conducting the examlnatiori was a response preference 
measure which asked the students to seltet five fron) a list of twenty ques- 
tions which wfre based on an earlier content analysis (Purves and Ripperej 
1968; Purves, 1973). The first result was what might te called a general 
response profilrCFlguret 11 and 12 and IV students. 

These response profiles show that the Population II students tend to be more 
diverse In their chQices than the Population IV studentSi varying more from 
sdection to salection, but that in general^ the two groups tend to prefer the 
same qu^tions and^ reject the same questions. Both groups tend to be 
concerned with interpreting the text and with their emotional responses to it, 

Consistency of Response fttterns 

Among the many possible wpys to axarhine the patterns of response prefer- 
ences of studentSi one seeks to examine their persistence across selections. 
?We have already , seen something of * this persistence in the number of 
different responses selected. In a more detailed fashion, we can see which of 
the twenty responses are pefsistent To accomplish thlSj one may make 
comparisons of pairs of selections (e.g., one of the rotated stories and the 
common story, "The Sea")* and develop an index of persistence of a response 
across saiections. Such an index is based on a Venn diagram. Choosing the 
response "Does anything in the story have a hidden' meaning? ' and the 
stories "The Sea" and "The^Man by the Fountain" for Population IV yields 
an index ,54 as fepresented in Figure 13. To derive the Index, one uses 
as a numerator the percent choosing the selection on both (the shaded area 
or '41%) and as a denominator the percent outside the, shaded area (55% + 
6l%=41%.nr 75%) for an index of .54. Thus indices of persistence can be 
compared and can be read as varying from 0 to 1. On the basis of experience 
with such indices ,25 "appears to be the dividing line between strong and 
dubious relationships (an index of ,54 is one of the highest encountered 
in this study), 
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Ferciiit choosing 



Is thu sEofy aboui important iliings? 
Is It a trivial or a syrioui work? 



Is the story well written? 



43oyi thy siur.y succyud in getting 
me involvud in the sitUiition? 

Is thyru a luison to be learnud 
from th| story? , 

Does the story tell me anything 
ubout people or Ideas in general? 

What does the story tull us libout 
pepple I know? 

How can we u^splain the way people 
behave In the story? 

Is there anything in the stofy that 
has a hidden meaning? 

li there any one 'part of the story, 
that explains the whole'? . 

When was the story written? What 
is the.historieal background of 
the story and the writer? • 



Q « QUfStionnalrf 

X - "The Use of Foree" 

V ^ *U See You Nivir" 

Z = "Tho Man by Ehe Pount^ln'* 
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Percent choosing 
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70 65 60 55 50 45 40 35 30 
FigufC 11. I^ttifn of R^ponM^PopuliCion IL 



25 20 15 



10 5 



Whai type of aiory ii thisMi ie 
like any other lEory I know? 

What is the writer's opinion of or * 
attitude toward the people in the story? 

, How does the story build up? How it 
it^or^gniied? - 

How is the way of telling the story 
related to what It ia about? * 

What happensjn the siory? 



What metaphori (or comparisons), images 
(or references to things outside tn.e story) 
or other devices are used in the story? 

Has the writer used words or sentences 
differently from the way people uiually 
write^, 

Are any of the characteri in the story 
like people I know? 

What emotions does the story arouse 
in me? ' ■ 

Is this a proper subject for a story? 



..v..<™,....- 



Petcent choosing 

70 65 60 SB 
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I'. 

la the story about important thingi? 
Is it i trtvlal or i sefious work? 

Is the story wall written? 

Does the story succetd In gttcjrig 
me involved |n the situation? 

Is thei^a a lesson to be leafned 
from the^oFy? ■ s ^ 



Does 
about 



the story tell me anything 
t paople or ideas in ganerJ? 



y/hat does the story tfeU us about 
people I know? 

How can we explain the way peopla 
behave in "the story? 

Is thera anything in the story that 
has a hidden meaning? 

Is there any one part of the Story 
that ejcplains the whole? 

When was the story written? What 
is the historical background of 
the story and the writer? 
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Q ^ Questionnaire 

"The Sea** 
K ^ "The Use Df |Force" 
Y m "I Sec Yau Ngve r »* 
Z ^ "The Man by the Feuntain** 
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Fifure IZ of Respoiife--Populidofi 1V« 



What type of story is this? Is It 
like my other story i know? 

What is the writer's opinion 0f or 
attitudi toward the people in the story? 

How does the story build up? How is 
it organiiidF 

How is the way of tellini the story 
related to what it is about? 

What happens in the story? 



What metaphors (or ^ompariidns), images 
(or referencos to things butside the story) 
or other devicei are used in the story? 
Has the writer used words or sentinces 
differently from the way piopte Usually 
write? 

Are any of the characters in the story " 
like people 1 know? 

What emotions dots the story arolise 
in me? ■ ^ 

Is this p proper subject for a story? 



M * Rsahng and Uiemiure 

The f x^mination of pt rsistence of responses was ^rformed for Popula- 
tion JV on ihe issumpEion thac a pattern of response would be mor^ stable 
/ at this age than at tht earlier.one (see toves, 1973)/Tablfsi8 through 41 
give indices of persistence of responses chat were significantly chosen (by 
more than 30 ^rcent of the population on any one selection). Five responses 
^ persist across all selections^ which is to say that readers fehd to choose 
them regardless of what story they have read. Does Anything in the story 
\ have a hidden meaning? has a mean index of .44; Is there a lesson to 
be learned from the story? a mean index of 36; Whajr does the story tell 
me about people or ideis in general? a meah index of 35; How is the sror^ 
^ organised? a mean index of 34; and What emotions the story arouse 

in me? a mean index of .32. " 
. " The first three of these questions form a moralisticjiyAibolic approach to 
theme which appears to persist no matter what the selection, although "The 
Use of Force" draws fewer questions atout symbol thM^do the other stories 
on the questionnaire; curious^ for the story uses as much Freudian lymbol* 
ism as do the others although it is less obyious. The question of organization 
and that of the emotions aroused by the story appear to have little obvious 
%connecti^ with each'other or with the other three, Whether these questions 
are'clTosen by the same students we shall see later. At this point one can say, ' 
however, that a good number of students respond the same way no matter 
what they read. Why they do so remains a matter of conjecture. Somejike 
Holland (1974), would argue chat jhey do so because .they project their egos 
onto what they read. Others would argue that It is because .they .have been 



Pefsiitence of Responses' Population IV 
"The Use of ftiree": 





Percent Selecting Rasponsa 
















Use» - 




Use of Forca 


The Saa 


^ Quastionnaife 


Saa Index 


^Question Index 


Hidden Meaiiii|g 


33 






,35 


.34 


Peopla in Ginerab 


45 


31 


, 42 


, Jl 


,38 


Explain Bahavior 


43 


31 


17 


J2 


.20 


Otpni^ation i 




■ "42 


32 \ 


,32 


.32 

.28 - 


Lasson 


36 


34 • 


37 


.32 . 


Success in Involving 


46 


24 


33 


.32 


.36 


Emotions Arouiad 


30 


32 . 


27 ' 


M 


.33 


Writar*s Attitude 


30 


20 


25 


30 


.25 



Table 39 • 

Persistence of Responses: Population IV * 
"I See You Never" , 





Pifctnt Selecting Response 








. I See Vou 
Never 


The Sea 


'Quistionnalra 


I See. . 
Sea Index - 


* I See- 
Question Index 


Hidden Mtanmg ^ . 


46 


65 


56 


.44 


".44 ' 


Fortn -Con tent 


. 31 - 


22 V 


. 16 


.20 




PiopkillGefifiiil 


40 


i- 


43 


.33 


.34 


Or|am2gtion 


38 


28 * 


-35 


.38 ^ 


/ • .35 


Lesson . . - 


39 


. 38 


35 


.40 


' . 47 


Success in Involving 


42 


21 . 


30 


.29 


.33 


B^tions Aroused 


42 


34 


' 26 ^ 


.38^. 


.31 



Hidden ^eaning 
People in Ganaral 
ExpIaHf flehavior 
Organization 

Sufedlis in InvoMng 
Bmotions Arousid 



Ptrsistence of Responses: Populacion IV 
"The Man by the Fountain" 



Perceijt Selecting Response 



Man by the 
Fountain 



55 
50 
30 
30 
49 
32 
35 



The Sea 



61 

33 

29 

32' 

40 

21 

36 



Queitionnaire 




*51 
41 
15 
33 
35 
31 
^ 27 



.54 
.36 
.26 
.35 
.44 
'.23 
.34 



Man- 
Question Index 

, .51 
.42 , 
.22 V 
.37 
.38 

.29 
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25 
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Persistency of Respbrne s: Pdpulatiorfl V , 



;> ■ ■ 


I. 




Percent S 


electing Reiponse ) 






— *' 


Th^lea 


i ' • 

QuestionnElF^^I ^ . ^ 


. Sea^QUfflibn Index 


Metaphors^ Itna|ii 




ji 33. 

• - * ■ 






.32 


Hidden Meaning 


f * 


65 




, .53. . 


. .46/ 


^What Happens 




46 




. ■ ' 32" . ' . 


' ■ *' . .32 ■. ■. 


People in detieral^ 




* v33 


. \ 




" V - : ; ; .53' 


£:^plain Jket^avior , 




/...32- ■ 






OrgMiizattan^ 




32 




34 ' ; 


' ,29 ■ ■ ■ . 


Lesioii ■ 




38 




• • 37 


' .32 . . ' 


Emotions Aroused . 




35 




v. 28 


't .26 



9S' 



ERIC 



m 



- Ss[ ti^ght ihat c^^ reaporsfs and, only c§f win rapdnsas are approprlaterl 
% tklnk^ the evidence tends to support the latter argumenc more than the 
. ^ ^; \ fofmer, if only because thg questipns were stated generally and not in terms 
: of a sp^ific symbol and also because the itudents chose the same responses 
• ^^'^yhr^% questionnaire, thus indicatirtg a general critical approach rather than a 
^ spe^fic psychological one, ^ ^ " ^ 

T^it some other responses were peculiat to stories also supports the 
sMond ar^meni. _nie form-content response appears dominant only to "I / 
SeR^pu Never," and the response evaluating "TTi^ Use of Force" and "TTie 
^K^n^y the fountain" in terms of its success in involving the reader also 
\ appears dominant, although it is chosen on the questionnaire* TTie reiponse 
Hqw can we explain the characters' behavior? appears to be chqsen after 
^ . studencs^ read a selection, but they 4o not consider it important in the abstract. 
V A number of students^ then, persist in thieir responses, no matter what 
/ they .read. The next question is whether they are choosing a pattern of 
^ ^ response^, whether the ipnrie students are cHoosing the sat^e questions. To 
answer this question, one can use the same technique as thrft u^ed earlier to 
^ \. derive an index of association of responses (Tables 42-46), For "The Use of* 
^^^^brce," there, appears to te a pattern involving the responses dealing with 
. people in general, explaining behavior, success in involving, and emotions 
aroused. This pattewij might be described as one connecting an emptional 



Table 42 

Associated Responses: Population IV 
"The Use of Force" 



i 






EB 


O 


LL 


sr 


EA 


AW 


Hidden h/!aaning 


M 
















People in Ganeral 




^5 , 














Explain Behavior 


,22 




^3 












Organization 


m ' 


V24 














Lesson to be Learned 


■m- - 


.27; 


.20 


i .12^ 










Success in Involvings 


.20 


v,2a 


.29 


.25 


.22^ 


s46 






Emotions Aroused 


.18 


.24 


; .27 




47 ^ 


\29> 






Attitude of Writer 


45 


.17 


.20 


.19 


.20 


47 


.15^ 


s^30 



Note; Numbers above the diagonal are pereenEagfcS' choosing responie, 



30 



i^yblvemei^ wlih the chatiqtt to an attempt to understand their beHa^r *; 
The other frequently chosen responses remain sMnewhat independOTjwf 
;tWh- 6tHer^ rid or this central clus 

r ^Ray firadbury's ''I See You Never'' elidts a.patterri cdnnecting the emo^^^^ 
tional responsfs to each other and to the search for hidden meaning. Some * 
students whb ar^oncerned with cFte hidden leaning and tlie sfory's Success 
inMnvdlving them also selected the question concerning people Jn general, 
hut they ap^ar not to be the same as the first group. A third group is i 
concerned with the hidden meaning and the lesson that might ;be drawn j 
nfrbm the stc^. This sj^mbolic moralisti^ pattern is much more prond|ineed l 
;|in the respomes to "TTie Man by the Fountaih" w^re there are high indices * 
■ conneciing theie two to each other ^rid to the concern with what thejStory 
says aliut people in general, ^e same pattern recurs in refponse to the 
questionnairej and to a lesser extent in response to "The &a," although the 
^ijM|stipn*%bpUt peop^^^ in general ill not so strongly associated to tfw other , 
twOj.artd /many of those who ask about the hidden meaning also ask about 
what happens in the story/ * y 

If one surveys all five lableskthenrone finds that there is a fairly persistent 
pattern of res^nse linking the search Tor a hidden; meaning to a concern 
with generalized theme (mean ,27), and to the lesson to be learned (mean 
,3lf^4djthose two to each other (niean .27). A sizeable group of American 



Table 43 

« 

Associated Responses: Population IV 
*1 See You Never" 





HM 


FC 


PC 


0 


LL 


SI 


lA 


Hidden Mtaning 


46 














FormlContent 
















Piople in General 


.26 














Organization 


.22 


.20 




OS 








Lesson to be Learned 


jl 


.15 


.25 


.15^ 








Success in Involving 


.28 


.16 


.28 


.25 


.25^ 


H^2 




Emotions Aroused 


.28 


.20 


.21 


.23 


.21 


.35^ 





Notei Numbiri above the diagonal are percentages choosing responie. 



: k^^ons^f to W$nam 



1^ble44 



AsiociiMd Rgs^nses: PopuIation'IV 
' "Thg Mw by .the Fountiin" 





HM 


i PG 


BB 


0 


LL 


(Uddan Meaning \ 


55 


^ '. 








People ia.Generfd 


.32^ 










Bxpkih Behav»3r ' 


.23 




^0 








,23 


.18 








'Lesson to be L«m^ 


.38 


.37 


.22 




%49 


^ Succeis in InvdMBm 


.24 


.19 


,12 


.24 


M 


fimotioiis Arouied 


.■■23 


. .25 


.17 


'.14 


.23 



Not€i Numbers above the diagond are percentagis shooifng risponsa. 



labia 45^ 
Associated Respons^r Papulation IV 





M 


4 


WH 


PG 




O 


LL 


EA 



lOfS 

Hidden Meaning 
Wha^Happans 
People in General 
Explain Behavior 
Orpniialion , 
Lesson to be Learned 
Bmotions housed ^ 



65 



.34^ 








.26 


.13 






.26 


.20 


.18^ 




.21 


.22' 


' .12 




.33 


,24 


.22 


.19 


M 


.21 


.17 


.16 



Nptei Numbm abovt thi d^go^Dal art perc^entages chooiing rasponse^ 



A high-schoorsrUd^m$ chooses this symbojkj ihemfttk, iWDralistic respQnie. It. 
wduld ip^ar that thty do so consisitritly mcross sflectlonsj^and that' this 
pattirn bf ^tponsp is only partially lmQd|fied by the ptfrticular selection the 
students read: if it; U difflcuii like '*The &a," som^ mtty be ^ricerned with 
surface meanin|; if it is direct and emotfonal Iike>"The Use of Forct, " some 
may be concerritd with their emotional ceaa^ ^e selecfions do affect the 
^^ponsts of other studenfe, howeveri "1 See You Never" prompts tf number 
^ . to be concerned with the relation of ifprm and content; "iTie Sea" prompts 
concern with metaphors; and "The Use of Force" pcompts concern^ith the 
^ ' writer's attitudes A number of students a^e consist^tly concerned with tHe . 
prganhition of a selection, but this response Is not clearly related to any 
other' The moralistic jnterprttive pattern is the dominant pattern of Alrrteri- 
can high=sc . * 

In order to see whether students using^this pattern could be otherwise 
identified, we created an artificial score ^sed on the number of times the 
ehrei questions were fselecred. A iwdeni icould ^lecf them from npver to 
threie times apiec^ for a score of from 0 to 9, This score was thtfn correlawd 
* with selected predictors ^ith the results is in Table 47. It would appear that 
high-achieving niiddle<la,ss girls tend towards this pattern^ but most especially 
^ that it is the pattern of students wHo ^re Mellon t^e achievement measure,. 

In fact, over a third of the top*scoring students choose five or mbre of the 
i questions* OAe can go further^ then; the moralistic intefpretive pattern js tWi 
dominant pattern of high ''athievif^ American high^sc 

' . ' . Table 46 . . \* 
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; ly- lii^ order to txamins the internal idharacteristi^ df pat^rns pf Mpbnse of 
\ . selected groups of ipMmtSf the - major variably ' stl^ed were totj socio? 
* ^ status, and. s^res on ^hievement, jitters tnirtsfer, and the degrte 

; p£ liking of the sto^rTo perform this part of the analysis, the mchniquf of 
multiple di|criminant -analysis was uied^ techniq ^ 
/ the distinction between groups (eg.| boys md; girls) with rtsp«t to the 
cluster of vviBbles, in this ci^e the twenty response prigfcrence items. The 
process detern^ines thmt cluster ol items ^at related to each other and_ 
, also related to %jroup. In some caseSi theb may be moj^ than one fluster, ~ 
thus suggesting a tyo- or three-dimens^^^ 

Tb^ursiw the example of s^ex differences at the Population II level the 
atialysis offers the fQllowing futlctions all significaflt at the ,0001 levelj^fith ; 
in ability to placeta student correctly ibdut 65 pefcent of the eime (Table 48; 
. , ^ al^or Appendix C). Th^ t&^t shbuld nbte thit three separate analyses 
were performed for the groups taking each of riie three rotated stories. If 
one scans Table 48 one sees a vagur pattf/n: girls tend to concern them= 
^ ^ selves with hidden meanings theme, organiiatlonj form's relation to intent, 
^ the work's succiMs in involving them, , and to an uncertain extent with 
metaphor and conteht; they tend not to concern themselves with part^whole 
relationshipSi personal interpretation or identification, and possiHl^^language, 
or the lesson to be learned, Xhese appear to form In objective-subjective 
continuum, and the. two groups would be arranged as in Figure 14, Why this 
% difference should be.r^ains a matter df interpretation. One might hyppthe- 
siie that girls have begun to become acclimated to the crlti^l world of 
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Correlation of Interpretive Pattern &ores with Selected Variables 
^ Population IV • - ^ 



Variable 



Sax , 

Fathir*! occupation 
Transfer 
Intgreit 
Achiavemgnt 



.Correlation 



.06 
.08 
--.03 

^19 



Signi£l£aiice 



.001 
,001. 
.03 

: NS 
,001 
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serondify sc^i literature study and teys have remained sbmewhat ego^ 
centric In their responses to what they raad One may, then, simply be 
witnessing a sex^iffei^nce in the fnovement of fourteen year olds toward a 
decenltred leading of a text = — ' 

SubitCtiVC ^ ; - , ^ . ; \ . Q^j^,^^^ 
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%5 Gi(ls 
Figure DiKfiminarmn of Rtsppise Pa«^^ 

The reader may have noticed the lack of consistency of signi, for which 
there are two eKplanations. ^e analysis were ^rfornftd separately for the 
gfoupi of studenti taking each of the three rotated tests. Since discriminant 
analysis seeks to make the most of a distinction among groups, it loolfs for 
the clusters that achieve that distinction. Among those clusters might appear 
items that contain small differences in thp proportion of the population 
; choosing thfc item, but which do affect the cluster. On "The Sea" and the 
questionnaire, the small differences might shift a sign so that one is seeif^ 
the presence of a ra^idom effect, A more probable explanation lies in the hex 
that there are differences in pattern according to the story read ^and that 
the^e differences affect even the pattern on* the common measures (an 
indication of the strong effect of situation on response pattern), A discrimi^ 
nant^nalyiis for the international populatibn showed this effect (chapter 1; 
and Purves, 1973). A second analysis of the two p^ulations was performed 
and showed sigaificapt effects of the rotated story for Population H but not 
Population IV (Appendix C). The results indicate that students who read 
"The^Man by the Fountain" tended to ask questions about the relationship of 
part to whole and of form toxontent and about the moral of the story more' 
frequently on the questionnaire than did those who read the other two 
stones; After "The Sea" this group tended to ask more often about what 
happened and about its success in involving tliem and less often about 
theme, ^esson, character motivation; and whether they couid. identify with 
the characters. This pattern is in part explicable by virtue of the fact that 
"The Man by the Fountain" is generally more didactic th&n the other stories 
and so could affect responses to the questionnaire and "The Sea," which 
has a more obscure moral (but no less im^rtant a one). "The Man bf the 
Fountain" is also somewhat disjointed to ninth-grade^ student and may 
generate more questions atout how stories fit together Regardless of the 
type of effccf of hf stories on responses, an effect exists, so that trends cited 
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in the subsequent analysis art cdmervativt estimiti^. On^^ whAi the signs^ 
and^ftighta clearly poinc to an effect across texts can one '^scribe meaning to 

• '^e remainder of ihii chapter will include prtly a summary with flgui^s of 
the responses that su^^t thr poles; tables of the standard discrirninanf 
funcrton weights nnay found in Appendix C TA continue the discission of 
sex difference in response prefirencej at the senior high-school level we find 
that girls tend to cluster around the following responses^ metaphors, hidden 
meaning* people "or ideas in generali and the success of the selection in 
involving them; they clearly avoid only one respohsej "What does the story 

J fell me about people I khow?" THese responses again form something that 
might be called a criticaUnoncrttical continuum' and the two groups would 
appear as in Figure 15. One cannot determine whether we are continuing to 

Critical ' Npnctltfeal 

--1 - 33 0 .33 .66 I 



I I II I t 

Gifll Boys ' 

Figurt 15. Di^Tt^ination of Response Pattern by Sex — Pqpuladoii IV. 

see a phenomenon explainable by a developmental theory or whether we are 
observing the fact that just as girls score better on the cognitive measures in 
literature^ so they are more apt to be in the criticaUpedagogieal mairistraam. 
I would suspect the latter in part because the sexes are not differentiated on 
many of the array of - "objective" responsei* but on a selected group that 
characterises a persistent and dominani pattern of response, 

SocicHEconomic Status 

One may wonder whether socio-economic status (as. represented by father's 
occupatipn) affects response as it does achievemeht. The discriminant analysis 
for the junior high-school students indicates that although there is a differ- 
ence, a pattern is not clear, Students from homes of lower socio-economic 
status tend to be more concerned with the relation of form to content, with 
genre, and with whether the characters are like people they know. These 
responses taken together might indicate that these , students have less of a 
grasp of the selection; they do not have a "way into" the story (the icattered 
appearance of items like the relationship of part to whole* historical appear^ 
ance, whether the story is well written, and ^wharirt^ls about people in the 
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reader's world) lends crgdince to this interpratation. For the Popul|tion ' f 
students a complementary pattern occurs, ITie students^on' the lower joci^.t ^ 
econprniif scale ask some of these same queicionSi but they jquite clearly avoid^ 
asking critical questions about literary devices, theme, and (to a lesser'extenc)/ ^ ^ 
character motivition. One may establish a continuum from cricicaLund^r^'' v ^ 
Standing to incipacity to relate to the sfpi^ with results as in Figuc^^;^M^^' 
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Figure 16. Rfsponses accordlnj to iocia- Economic Status. 



Clearly at Population 11, the higher sbcio-econocnic group rejects theje- 
sponses bf incapacity, bur has not deyeioped the responses of critical under= 
standing that the senior high-school students have acquired. 

"Achievement * 

Two variables were used for achievement^ score on "The Sea ' arid score on 
^e rotated story, so that both a general pattern of response and one specific 
to a story could emerge. Perhaps not surprisingly, the general pattern 
resembles that of socio-ecofeqmie status^ Whichever standard of cdmpr^- 
hension is'usedj students who kchieve poorly (less than one standary devia- 
tion below the mean) select r^^dnses dealing with thfe genre and background 
of the story, with-ifs connecfioi^ to their lives, and to such matters as the 
relation of forin and jcontent, the language of the text, and whether it is well 
written. They reject Questions of hidden meaning, character motivation, 
theme, organization, ajW emotional impact Again, a continuum from incapac- 
ity or distance to criticism would seem to exist, and the students place 
themselves on it as in Figure 17 (which is not to scale). The achievement 
analysis pr^uced a second Junction which separated the middle students 
from those ap either end. This group tends to select the questions dealing 
w^th pfrt-yhole relationshipSj organization, and the surface ^ the work and 
to reje^f the thematic implications. Achievement, then, is accompanied by a 
pattern of ^sponse that goes into the meaning or significance of the work 
and deals witji amotion and particular implications of the .work. Without 
urtderstanding, there are a series of responses that scratch at the surface of 
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^^^the woric as if tJral reaSer were trying to find a way in. Students ^ho are in 
the middle seem to have found a way into the furface of the text but not to 
its'large themes, issues, and implications. One sees a pattern of response that 
, shifts with comprehension as if the batter one understands a text, the further 



one is able to consider it. 



Fofm and Surface 



IncapaciEy 


Middk 


Critical 
Undeficanding 










Low 






High 






i 





Theme 

Figure 17 Responses according to Aehiabrnent. 



, If one looks At the interaction of achieve men c on "The Sea ' and resptinses 
to thit story, one finds that the general paccern prevails, in face that the 
movement away from responses of incapacicy is achieved by the middle 
group of performers (Function 2, Populations II and IV) so that incapacity is 
clearly the mark the low group. Able students at both age groups are 
strongly conce. with the metaphors of the wo r If and its theme. Fur 
junior high-schoul students, "The Use of Force" elicits quescions of literal 
comprehansion ("what "hap^ns") from the middle group and questions of 
whether it is a proper subject for a story from the low grL5U|>f At the same 
age, high-achieving students are cone icd with hidden meanings in. "I See 
You Never" and "The Man by the Fountain' and with morals but nut 
language in the latter story. For 'senior high-schcH)l students, I See You 
Never*' draws responses concernitig organization and structure from the 
high-scoring students. There would seem, then, to^be some specific effects of 
a particular story on the responses of smdents according to their understanding 
of the story, but these effects are less dramatic than the general depiction. 



Transfer and Interest^ 

Two of the variables that proved to be of some importance in the !nter= 
national study were the student scores on the questionnaire dealing ^wich 
^interest in literature and transfer or a s^se of involvement in ihe literary 
experience. The questionnaire proved to De highly reliable, but its validity 
(beyond face validity) remained questionable. Although the regression analy^^ 
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sis for interest served to validate that Questionnaire chapter 5), it 
seemed prudent to explore the responses of interested and unincerested 
students. If one scores the discrirninani analysis of Population II»^ne finds, 
one clear pattern (for dhly onfe of the three groups were there significant 
results). For Popolarton IV, a minor pactern exists: students with high 
interest respond in terms of metaphors^ character Jnulysis, historical back- 
ground, and poini-of-view; they have upparencly, ,a critical cast oi mind. 
They tend, perhaps, to reject the questions u^)ut what the selection says 
about people I know and about whether the work is trivial or serious and 
to favor those about whether the selection is well wricEen and abouc the 
emotional impact of the work. Interested students at the hi^h- school level 
appear, then^ to Eesemble those who afe able readers, but ^with perhaps a 
broader spectrum of inquiry about the work. This pattern would tend to add 
to the validity of the interest questionnaire. 

A much sharper pattern occurs' with respeci to transfer. For students in 
both populations whose scores are high on this^ measure, a significantly 
different pattern emerges from that of students iwhosc scores are k)sv. 
Included in the pacrern are choice of responses relating the characters in the 
work to the reader's world, the emtstional impact ()f the wH>rk, and the work's 
success in involving the reader. That it is not the same pattern as that of low 
achievers ts demonstrated by the addition of metaphor and themet suggesting 
that the students comprehend the W'ork and have an m^-llectual as well as 
personal apprc)ach to it. As Figure 18 undicates, the yramger students are 
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suincvbtun lUijre stui!^'!) Ji>v i iiiiiiMit J iluin ilu -Iki, bui f*** ilu ^AAli 
studeius, the putteni of ic^pon.^c^ cotlm fcuung Uu ^-Il^l i inunacuHi L'i Li^iiiLi 
From [his analysii, may wtll claiiii th^it t\\c n**iistei nitra.sure valid in 
rhat It can predict rcSp>onsc^ tjt ^tudcuis Eu pninkultu stlcLEluii^ Hie 

fransfe!" sc(>ft* is relatt%l to inicitst ^i.iMe uikI aLliicvtMiichi sciitc yet ii 
appear.s tu be stjmefhin^ Jistmct frrMn tMftli \X^hat helps prtKluLc suth a 
Hfudeiit ftniaiiss somcvviuu a iuystct) 
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The final yiscriminant analysis was performed using the score on the "like 
the stofy" icale. For the rotated stoVy there were no significant results at 
Population II and only two at Population IV ("The Use of Force" was too 
well liked). Syidents who liked "I See You Never" rejected the question 
dealing with whether a part of the story was a key to the whole and preferred 
that dealing With the language of the work. Such a response wbuld seem 
^mportanti since the title of the story (a key phrase in the story) is an 
intriguing dialectal shift. On a second function, those who were indifferent to 
the story were concerned^ about whether it was trivial or serious. For the 
third story, "The Man by the Fountain,' a somewhat different putfern 
emerges: students who like the story reject the question of whether it is well 
written but 'select those questions dealing with hidden meaning, theme, 
morals, poirtt-of-view, and the story's success in .involving them (these m 
response to the story itself). These students exhibit a pattern similar to that 
of high-achievmg students but with the addition of emotional concern. Such u 
pattern su^ests char while many students may understand a story and treat 
it as an intellectual puzzle, some students bec^nle involved emptionally in 
the experience and enjoy it. J ^ 

For "The Seu, " which had more sharply divided advocates and detractors, 
this distinction becomes clearer and, perhaps, more ^eneralizable= At Popula- 
tion II, students who liked the story selected nearly all the items dealing with 
themselves and interpretation as well as the one dealing with the emotions 
^rou^ed. The second function adds to that group two evaluative items, 
whether the work is trivial or serious and whether it succeeds in involving 
the reader (Figure 19). Students who dislike "The ^a" are low on the 
affectiveMncerpretive scale; those who are neutral are about as high cm u as 
chose who like it but reject the evaluative comptment for one that is more 
analytical In this instance liking and evaluating seem clearly related. 

For the high-school stfldents, students who liWd ' The Sea" select^l the 
responses dealing with hidden meaning, theme, success in involving, emo- 
tions" aroused, and'co ^less condusive extent with morals, mocivation, and 
concent. They rejected tn^^^^f^e responses indicative of not being able to" 
comprehend the story. This functujn again describes an affectiveMnterprecivt' 
continuum (Figure 20). The second function, se'^arating the indifferent 
student.s from the extremes is Je ss susceptible to clear definition, thuse 
"scormg high reject theme asQ appeis' to be somewhat less emotional, and a 
bit more evaluative. This rfnght tentatively be labeled a continuum of detach 
menc. Both those who like and those who dislike the story share an involved 
view of It, but are clearly se pa raced on their abilicy to deal wich those 
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emotions and the intellectual ^aspects *f the story. Those who l/ke a story, 
then, seem to share with those who understand it, a disposition td^grapple 
"with its implications, but they add to that a disposition to deal with the 
emotional us well as the intellectual implications. 
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Rifponses to Litfffafiire , 10? 

Summary 

In this reexamination of the response patterns of secondary-school students in 
the United States, wafhave found first that thefe is an "academic" response to 
literature that appears to be independent of the selection read and that 
accornpanies good comprehension of the selection> Students apparently learn 
to read fiction and simultaneously to acquire a response set chat concerns 
itself with thematic interpretation rather than literary analysis or literary 
history. There is an affeftive edge to this patterr^'and there is somewhat an 
artalyiic edge. We have found further that this pattern becomes sharper as 
students progress through secondary school and that the affective edge is 
linked tq whether or not the student likes this selection. The pattern is 
further Unlced to sex and socio-economic status, A somewhat distinct pattern 
emerges for another group, those who report themselves to be cons is ten fJf 
involved in what they read. 

From these fin4ings, we ^may, I chink, conclude that the thematic and 
moralistic pattern of response is learned and corresponds to a pattern ^pular 
with academically'Oriented teachers (chapter 2). The students would appear 
somewhat less concerned with formal matters than their teachers, or perhaps' 
they see the formal questions 'as less im^g^tant because they are a means to 
interpretation rather than as an end of inquiry. One ^us^cts that the teachers 
share such an, emphasis but viewed the questions pedagogically, and so they 
inclined propaedeutic as well as final questions. 

The study, then, raises more sharply the probability that responses to 
literature are learned. It also raises the next question: are these the responses 
that we want children to learn? Wjthouc answering that question, I would 
argue that the United States pattern is clearly consonant with t)ur traditions 
of moral Cfiticism and hermeneutics. Clearly not a^sthetic^ the pattern seems 
a vestige of the Puritan heritLi^. One may raise as a final question how lung 
that heritage will remain. ^ 



. 5 Conclusion' 



Thus far this report has been matniy descxiptive and if|cerpretive; to use the 
terminology in part develpped for this study (Purves and Rippere, 1968), 
one niay now turn to evaluarion. Are United States teachers and students 
doing well? C|in they do Wtter? Certainly by international standards United 
States students perforrn creditably pn tests of reading comprehensiori'and 
underitariding of literature. In fact, one may say. that the United States 
system has worked remarkably wellr A greater percentage of the age group 
finishes secondary school than in any other country, and tjie reading level of 
that group is fairly hi^rrThe best students do as well as,^if not better than, 
the best 4U^ent|jn^thiir developed countries. For this, schools, teachers, 
and students in the Unitee States Reserve a pat on the back. 

Unfortunately, howeveSu mar^ students still do not perform well on these 
tests. The analysis indicares that their failure is related to a numbe| of 
factors, many of them related to a lack of opportunity to learn; to be exposed 
^^^^aterials to read, to be pxovided wijh an environment full of adult 
language and sti^ulayng reading materials, to Be provided with incentives to 
read and to perfojrm well in school, and to be provided with practice in some 
of the speoific skills required by standardized tests of reading comprehension 
^Orie may attack those tests, but there is sufficient evidence th^^hey are valid 
in that they call for* clewe attention to the text, not only its Content, but its^ 
form, ft is attention to form that the low-achieving students are denied. 
Jhese students also tend to be in schools where the teachers follows a line 

ieast resistance. The teachers use a lot of drill and in^lass work; they ' 
require little homework a^d little writing. Al hough the teachers are us^^ 
individualized reading programs, one suspects that the individualization is^nl 
basis of skill rather than interest. There would seem to be little in the^ 
classroom to stimulate thesd students to' read more and to read more crJti- 
xfiilyT' The focws appears to be on decoding and ''busy.work.' Perhaps the 
students are "unmanageable " and the teacher can do little else, but one 
wonders whether there is nor a failure of the imagination on the ^art of 
these teachers. 

On the basis of these darii^ one might conclude that ,ptK>r students are 
treated poorly. ^Little is done in scht_H)l to compensate for the lack of language^ 
rich environmerK at home. The school is dull and the students end up as 
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dullards, It ^ould seem possible that the schools could change, could become 
places where the language and reading of children are stretched, where a 
variety of experiences is made available, where drill is replaced by writing, 
where lectures are replaced by questioning, and where individualized instruc- 
tion is replaced by small group wiirk. Maybe none of these changes will be 
etfeccive, but would seem worth the effort to experiment with some 
changes in the curntulum for the low -achieving srudent. 

As chapter 2 indicates, these changes cannot ^e done simply by fiat; the 
teachers need inse^vice instruction, and they need instruction in language, 
reading, and literature= They need to be encouraged to belong to professiofial 
urganixac juns, and tu take their craft seriously. The i magma tiuns t)f ceachers 
need to be eni*fged*so that they can enlarge the imagmaticms of their 
students. Of course, it is difficijlf to be imagmative under bad wurking 
tunditions, but those conditions and the spirit of the teachers need further 
examinatiun ti^^see what might be done. 

When oVie turns to re-sponse to iiterature, one finds a clear indication that 
patterns at response are learned in secondary school. If they are learned, they 
App^^.TM^ have been taught, if not'as a conscious part o( the curriculum, at 
least as a pare of a "hidden cT^irriailum /' Able, students pick up the pattern 
and tend to apply it rigorously to afmost any text they read. Less able 
students appear to flounder ji^hen they approach u text, as if they are looking 
for a way to make it rheir own. Teachers of less able students seem tt) raise 
questions that help students get into the text, but perhaps they do not ask 
the questions devoted to understanding. A cynic might even say that United 
States ceachers operate on the principle; "Teach the bright ones to be clever 
and the dumb ones to be honest. 

On the t>ther hand, it may well be that teachers are simply following 
the tues of their students and reinforcing a set of natural f«/ndencies^; what- 
ever the ej^pianation, it appears clear that in reading and in response 
to hterature, there is congruity becween^ teacher and student Teachers at 
able students .appear to encourage students to examine what they read 
and to read the styles as wt:ll as &w cuntenc; teruchers ot less able students 
appear to remain on the surface and tt) expjore personal connections be= 
tween reader and text Whether what teachers and students do is what 
they_^liould do remains, to me, somewh^ i)f an open qu*|stion I think 
that maiOy sturfents might we4l be encouraged to undertake a mOre rigorous 
examination t)f their understandings of .what they read and to k)ok tu 
style as well as content If may suffice ti> tncourage ^fudents to read more 
for persiinal satistacnon, and to read with less of an eiiphasis on analysis 
and interpretation The choiLe is u difficult one, and it may also depend upon 
the situation at both teacher and prudent Nonetheless, I think the question 
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heeds to be raised and discussed. It is also clear ihat there could be a number 
of experimental studio based on the question, studies which would test out 
the fruitfulness of pursuing a more rigorous iniellectual examination with 
, students listed as "less able," Such studies shdlild not look at cognitive 
growth only» but at attitudes and reading habits as well; 

In sum, then^ this analysis has indicated that there are indeed patterns of 
instruction, patterrfi of learning, and patterns ofwesponse that appear to 
emerge as outcomes of the curriculum in readina and literature. &hooIs 
indeed do make a difference, particularly when thesA schools support (either 
positively or negatively )Hhe home. Whether the patterns that emerge are the 
patterns that teachers, curriculum planners, and ihe\ public want should be 
the subject of debate. = ^ ^ • 
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Population I^Rea^ing Compreheniion 
i 

Directions: This is a test co how well you understanjd what you read. The test is 
made up of four stories with a number of questions on each. Read the first story and 
then answer the questions on e^. Then go on to the second story and so on until 
you come to the end of Sectiorf^ 

Each question has four possible answers. Pick the best endfng or answer and 
blacken the oval on the answer card which has the same letter as the answer you 
have chosen, # , 

Vou may read the story over again as much as you need to. Try each question in 
turn . If you don't know the answer, leave it and go on to the next questiog Vou 
may come back to it later if you have time. 

Please answer even if you aren't quite Si#re. However/do hot guess blindly. 

When you finish one story go on to the next. Continue until you reach the end 
of Section C If there is time left, go back and try to do any that you omitted, 

[Similar directions obtain for Section D following ] 

Section C-^^Readtng Comprehension Test 

Passage I: One of the most interesting birds I have seen is the Indian Tailor Bird, 
It is a small olive green bird that doesn t lobk at all unusual, yet it has a most unusual 
way of making its nest. The birds work together in pairs First they find a leaf, the 
right size, and make holes along the edges with their beaks. Through these holes 
they thread grass. One bird pushes che thread from the outside, while the other bird 
sits In the nest and pushes it back until the edges of the leaf are sewn together to 
make a kind of bag, still hanging on the tree, in which the Tailor Bird lays its eggs. 

L What does the Tailor Bird use in place of thread? - 
*A. Grass. 

B. String, 

C. spider web. 

D. Thorns. 

2 The Tailor Birds are mceresting because fhey 

A. are smaTl and olive green m c(?lour: . 

B. live in pairs ^ 

"C make their nests in a special way 
D, fly very fasr 
h. The Tailor Bird got thar name becau.se u 
A i-s a small bird: 
looks unusual 
"C. can sew. 
P has a beak ^hajjcd like a ntcdie 
4 The Tailor Hirds nuke cht-sf nc^^is 
*A ^rom leaves 
B in J hole in j cree 
C in rhe tail grasj? 
I) wifh J lining of ^utss 
% The perstJM who wrort^ titMiui ljik«r Hu.J.s ttjUi^^ i,, 
•A give you some new urifof nuitiun 
B fell you J story 
(.;. get yiju tt) shart hi.^ feeliii^.^ 
D keep you guessiiig (»n how tht ss>,.) ^ill Cijnjt 



I 

' Popuiaiion l-^Section C= Ridding Comprehension Test 115 

Passage 2: Once I watched a mother sea J with twin babies for an hour or two and 
coulii have spent hours more observing them if ume had permitted. Sometimes the 
two little ammated balls of down would snu^le side by side and suckfe together 
while their mocher dozed= Then the little imps would play pranks on her, brushing 
and tickling her face wich cheir flippers and nipping at her head and neck as they 
frisked and teased around her. She dozed with one eye held open, always keeping a 
watchful glance upon her offspring and now and again she would lift her head to 
regard them and to give a deep bay. which I could only inierpreEs^s an expression 
of unalloyed contentment with her happy lot. 

Like a cow licking her calf, cxcasionally she woulff caress her babies, snufflmg and 
nibbling, for seals are shorc-tongued creatures. N 
6. ^The mother kept watch over her habieb while she rested by 
A= lifcing her head to watch Ehem. ^ 
•B, dozing with one eye open 
C garessmg them fondly, 
D suckling them. 
7 The writer calls the baby seab imps betuuse they 
A, did nt)t like to Stay stilL 
•B liked to tease their mother 
C, snuggled Side by side 
were small ' 

8= The writer lets us kouw it is hard tut itic iii^^thei uj h*.k ihe b^by 5tjU btvjuac 

A they will not keep still 
*B, she has a short tongue 

C= she gt>es ti.j sleep ' 

D they tickle her fate 
^. The writer thought that wauhiii^ Uie seals was veiy 

A exciting 

B usefuK 

C difficult. 
*D mterestini? 

K). The writef fulks abiiui iht baby seals ^.sJ ibtu .M.-ibt^ d 
A: he had nevet aLtuully sceii thetn 
B they were lifeless 
*(.. they were human 
L) they were troublemiikcis 

MiMJi^f i Robert, standtng m fhe stern, was tonfideiicl) polmg the puiu ovci the 
waters of the narrow river thuE suiniy .ifccrnuuii, while Juan sai aw the ajshiijrts 
Licmg him. trailing her hands in thv likjI water Robert was ptuud ui his skilL and 
was puling alung with quiie .! flinirish The punt .ippruuthed the Uiwcst bridge i)n 
the river, where Robert knew he must bend lijw to aViud the arch Alas' rhough he 
b<)wed Iciw, rhe pole stood upright, wedging itseH in ihe mud ()f^ihe river bed and 
agamst the arch t)f the bridge 

There was a brief struggle vviuk K.-ibtu nkJ i.. dtciJc whfethti i..* Ujvc il,t j.».U 
and stay on punt af accept the altefnaiive Biu the punt wuulJn t wait Uh dc 
tisions and Robert was lefc clmgin^ to ihe pole Fuither and turther uiO! the fnud 
the pule sank, while he dnnbed highei and highei lu ktcp mui uf the water Just 
when It seemed tu th^ amused watchers thai he niust at lasi fall in tic was s^ved 
Joan managed to paddle the punt back to his rescue 
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1 1, When the pole stirted to sink into the mud, Rofetrt 

A. b|i|an to get wei, 

B. calif d to JoWn far help. 
•C. climbed up the pole. 

D. climbed onto thi bridge. 
= 12.1 TTie punt had two things to make it go'These were a 
\*A. pole and a paddle. 
B. pole and a pair of oars. 
C pole and a motor. 
D. paddle and a pair of oars/ 

13. When Robert has to "accept the ahernative,'' the alternative was to ^ 

A. jumpi into the river. 

B. stay in the boat. 

C. have Joan save him. - - . 
•D. hang onto the pole. 

14. How did Joan feel a^ut Roberr'i mishap? 
•A. wie cannot telL 

^ B. she was amused. ' 
C she was embarrassed. 

D. was angry.' 

15. The pole was hel4 upright at the bridge by 

A. only the mud on the river bottom. 

B. only the arch of the bridge, 
•C boih the mud and the bridge. 

D. Robert holding onto it. 

16. We know that the river was not very deep because 
»*A. Robert pushecithe punt wiih a ^le. 

B. punts do not need much water. 

C. the bridge was very low. 

D. the^jttom was muddy. 

Passage 4' For three C5r four thousand years a family of marmots had been settled 
in a grassy little valley unftr the cliffs of a jagged peak whose present name is the 
Rock of Wonderj. The maps specify that the peak is a bout seven thousand two 
hundred feet in ahicude. 

The spot was a remarkably suitable one for all sorts of giH)d reasons. In the first 
placej the slope faced south. The sun shbne on it from dawn until dark, an^ in the 
spring the snow melted there faster than anywhere else. One could warm 6neself as 
much as one wished, or again onf wmld sit in the shade of huge rocks fallen from 
the heights of the mountain. A little way off a tiny spring fed a little lake. Thanks to 
this fresh spring, which nfever dried up, the grasses roUnd about grew thick and 
strong, even in the month of August 

The rocks provided many sitting places and perfectly safe holes where rfne could 
take refuge m an emergency, AY°fur the Family Cave, hollowed out rTsiny years 
ago by the grandfather of the pkesenr mhabitant, it opened out pleasantly from 
under a flat slab between two clumps of arnica Smce li had already teen tmprijved 
by two generations, it would have been difficult to^find a drier and more comfortable 
apartment, 

17 Why had the^mafmcits lived liing in one pidtc.^ 
A. They did not like to travel: 




_ -.-I,-.-, ■.■^;.Kv-.- ' 't^'- 

B. th«y could mit dimb dawii^f^^ 
, Q They camt there loni igo. 

^©i If wfts i very good plici. . ^ * 

What l^pc the J^ses in the valley green and healthy ail summer^ 
A; Thf w^m sun. 
* B. 'nie' melting inbw. ^ 

€« Thf high ptak< ; 
A sprlng. 

19. Why was It a good thing that the valley faced to efie^outh? , . 
A. The summer days were warmer. ' ^ _ 

•B. Winter snows melttd early. 
C The biit\iew was to the south. 
D. Marmots n€ed a lot of sun. ' - 

20. From the story we know that marmots like to live in a home that is 
A, warm. . 

Bi light. ^ _j 
•C dry, 
D. large. f 
:2U Thf lastjNgnieiKeprt pakes us iWnk thai the marmots will 

maki many new homes. 
♦B. corttlnue to live in the Family CaVf. 

C. have many babies* ^ ^ ^ 

D. w6fk hard to make the cave ^mfortable. 




S€0$on D ^ Riading Compfihenshn Tssi V 

Pass^gs 5: The sundew is a small, ptetty plant, that grows irr damp, boggy places. 
Its leaves grow in clusters on sleiider reddish stems. On each leaf there are ^ycral 
beautifui shining drops that look like the imallesi dewd^ps ydu can imagine, A 
passing insect sees the dtops and thinks thby are drops of sweet nectar. He lights 
on the sundew/s leaves. Surprise! The sticky drop is not nectar. It the glue that the 
sundew uses to attract insects. The small leaves close over the insect. Soon the insect 
disappears, for the sundew is one uf the strange plants that eat living insects. . 

1. Insects are most attracted to the sundew when they want to 

^ /A. play, / p ■ ■ ' 

B. hide, » 

C. rest. 

•D, eat. • . - / 

2. An insect lighting on □ sundew disappears in the 

A, sunlight. i 

B. sky. 

•C. plant. \ ' , 

D. bog. 

'3. When an insect that has lighted on a sundew disappearSi it has ' : 

•A. been eaten. 

B. flown away. / 

C. gone to sleep. ' * 
! , ^ D, fallen to the ground. 

4. Vou would expect to find the sundew growing in plarts where' i^ was 
A. cold. 




thi m¥&^$^ leives sri 
A. ilfiidfr. ^ 

IniluittrsI 




fyii0fi 6f Bmntk tllpptd out of >iig slttping big. On^p of his dothei mide of 
smill auk's skln^ with the f^thtrsilhfsdi, ht put on othtr ^kthes made of bear skin, 
with ihf fur on tht Qutiide« aiM puih^ the muser Iig9 Inio his sealskin boots. . 

'He eamt out of .the .narrow tunnel of the i|ldo on'alUfours, pulling the half^ 
asleep dog, who was the liadtr of the Mm, Its leash, while the other dogs 
followed yawnli^ and shalriat the rlrAe off their thiek fur. IHiey clamoured for food 

^ by barkmg and ihowlng their tetth whifh had been fiied with stones so that thfy 
couid not gnaw |heir bridlei; they looked mo^ tike wolves th^n dogs with their 

/ polniid muiiles and their yellow, glo 

Ernenek Iced the sled^ runners, then he harness^ the dogs, urifatter^d the 

^hlr^the Kadlng ^^^uliliig on the^§i^s, which attac^rthim se^ rarely to the 
sledge and yflpli^^hM tht whl^^^'^^V^r^'P^ur coming out of their mouths, 

It was hot; thtje mperature must have bMn about 17 dtgreei bf low z#ro and 
jBratnek did not hive to run behind the sled^ to w^rm himself; he cotild refnaln 
. sitting and enjoy the drivel . 

The icy ocean on which ht travelled, frozen to a depth which exceeded a man's 
height and iuperficially covered with snow, bore the clear trace bf the sledge of his 
friend who had started Mdre him. ^ ^ ^ 

Ernenek did not turn to look at the idlitary igloo he was leaving behind, a minute 
cute hump of ice at the top of the world. . 

6. Ernenek's dogs rtsembled wolves Ncauie they had ' 
A. a vei^ sharp sense of smell 

filed teeth and a small muiile, 
C great strength to pull the sledge. 

*D. pointed muziles and glowing eyes. . ' *■ ^ 

I 7. We can tell from the passage that a^s are 
A. animals like bears, 
related to seals. 

C. dugs that pull iledges: 
'D. birds. 

8. ^ The dugs' teeth had been filed with stones to make them ^ 

A. ^sharp. 

B. clean. ^ 

^ C. smooth, . ^ ^ i 

blunt. 

9. Why did Ernenek ice the runners of his sledge? 
A. to cool them off. 

•B, to make them slip^ry, ^ ^ 

C so he could harness the dogs. 

D, to remove the dirt. . ^ .. ■ 





...y,. :%:mm'., ' ... ■ . ■ ' ' 

savtgf, 

Ih In saying thst ifntntk'i igloo was "at the top of the world," the wfieer m^ans 
that ii wai . ' * . \ ■ , 

A, on thi iqf oc^n. 
fB, niir thf Nof^ Fok. 

C far from any othf r home. ^ . 

ve^ smail and unimportant 

12. Wf can fell fro^ the fourth paragraph that 
Ai It Wii a really hot day. 

K Ernenf k hattd to run. 
C Ernenik got cold easily. 
- ' Brntnel| wai used to very cold weather. ' 

P^ssagf 7: Simontdei was a ^t. He wandeifd round the wealthy cities of Asia, 
composing poems and singing the praises of warriors for su^h rpward as he could 
plik J^hjtJOMPflvhc jat^ a i^nsid^wjble airip^ ^calihi and after some 
years he ma^e up his mind to return by sea to his native island of Cmos, While he 
was on th^ shipi a dreadful storm arose, and all the passengers began in panic to 
gather logtther fhelr precious belongings. J 

Simonedes stpod on the deck calmly, making no effort to ^ther up his own 
baggage. Some of the other passengers were aitiaied at thii, and one of them asked 
Simonedes why he was noV trying to save any of his pro^rty. "AH my real wealth," 
said Simonedes, "is in my head". The oihers laughed ac the foolish pt^t, and as the 
ship foundered ihey leapt into the sea weighed down wiih all their possessioni. 
Some of them attempted to carry such heavy burdens that they drowned. Others 
managed to struggle ashore. But here they were set upon by thieves, who stripped 
them naked of ill that they owned. 

Simonedes, meanwhile, made his way to the nearest town, without being robbed, 
since he had nothing f of the thieves to take. No sooner was he in the streets than 
he was recognUtd by a lover of his poetry^ and showered with clothes^ gifts and 
hospitality. 

N^kt day, as he was walking with some of his new friends and admirers, 
Simonedes happened to see some of his fellow trayellers, who were begging for 
food and shelter. As soon as he saw them/Simonedes said, "You see, you liUighed 
at me on the ship when I said that my real wealth Was in my head But now you 
are beggars while I am well clothed, and on my way to being prosperous again; now 
I can help you. What you have tried to save is all lost But 1 carried my riches along 
with me— 'my poems/' . 

13. Simonedes had made his living by composing poems that told of 

A. ' the beauty' of nature. 

B. life on the sea. 

G. life in ancient times. 
•D. the great deeds of warriors. ■ 

14. The other passengers laughied at Simonedes because he 
A. had no baggage. 

*B. did not try tu save his possess ions, 



' md |oips 4urinf tht stof ffi^ / • - ' 

^B, l»dfio p€^^sionS;, * * ' ^^^ ^ , 

C/ miite ppeffii for thtm. ^ - 
0. wiiibietoifcs^lheiTi. ' ; . - 



16. 



Whii lujj^ts th|t Simdnidfs* wert not written down? 
He sild hU >til W^glc^ was in his head/ 



B. He did Aot f to gathtr his faeldnglh|i. ■ : * ■ ^ 

C They had to do whh the .deeds '"oif warriori^ 

Nq one ^^gniied Hli poetry. ^ ' 

17. When Simonies sai^ "my real wealth is Jn my head", he meant 

/^A. % his know]ed|t i^touJd earn new wealths * 
B| beauty if more important than ffl^ 
C he had ve^ little that he owned/ 
he was a very intelligenr man. ' « 

18. The idef that the writer of this sto^ is t^ing to get over to us is that 
. . ...... „ 

B, life Is dangeroui and un^rtain. 
r poetry may be wealth. :^ . ^ ^ 

= D./" poetry if teautifiil . 

19. In riiii storyi the a|ithorX ni^in purpoie ii t^ 

A. entertain his reader. . ' ^ 

B= write very beautifully. . . 
*C/ weave a lesson into the story. ^ 
. give some u^ful Infoftnation, ^ ^ 

pMSsag€ ft' Before the advent of hunters with guns, the musk oic was king of the 
tundra. J^k heavy coat protected him against the cold of winter and the $warms of 
;blo€Klsu€king insects in summer. With his heavy hooves he could break' the ice crusts 
that covered the willow branches he was so fond of. When danger threatened, the 
bulli lined up before the cpws and their young. With their strong, sbii'p horns.they 
were more than a match for wolves oV hunters with primitive weapons. But when 
they lowered their heads and charged they made an easy target for a huntsman 
with a gun. And so now there are only about seven thousand musk oxen. 

20. IHie word "advent*' in line 1 most nearly means 
A. sport. ^ 

\\ B. attack. a * 

C ending. ^ . 

•D, arrival. j ^ 

21. If a hunter went to hunt the musk q% in summer, the worst trouble he would 
face would be 

A, wolves. ' 
•B. inlets. \ » 

C eKc charge of the bulls, . 
D, a chance of frost-bite, . 

22. ^e last sehtences suggest that 

A. ihe musk oxen are dying off, * 

• s 
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^B: the muftk 0]( Jii^cupld tniiirtrtl-iV / \ ' 

C the nAttik ox cannpr survive in today*! world ' ^, ' ' ' ^' 

V huntiFi ate kiU|fif ^ miny musmxen.. 

23. Tlie ifHisk OE Uv^ Iq the 
^A. ftrNorth. 
■ B. desf rt . . 

-C jang'f' i. - _ ' ^ 

24. The wriitrs fttlirtgi about the musk pxcinb^t be. dwr^ 

fear of^ such a powfrful snimaL 
B. eagerness to go and hunt one. 
C intei^it in their care for rheir young. 
*D. concern that they may all be killed, . 

Difff lion// Hire is a jid^. The story has many little parts. When you come to the 
end of a part^thert vfll be three words like chli: 

one rwo three 

g llii^ yiiile^li^^o For this test you underline the 

words in the booklet j 

Read as fast as you can, and see how many parts of the story you can' read and 
m^fi. in the tfWie that you have. 

Remember— read as fast as you cahi but be sure to mark the right word after 
each part of the story. 

Do not use an eraser. If you change your mind, cross out your first answer and 
then put a line under your second choice. 

[Smilar directions obtain for the Reading S^d Test following. ) 

- 1. Yesterday we went to the airport. #KHe we were there a big plane came in. On 
each side of it there were a great'many ^ 

eggs •windows wings 

2. We saw the people get out of the pljne. Some of them had bags in their hands, 
l^e bags had been in the 

airport pwple •plane 

3, We went to meet my Aunr JaAe. She was coming to spend two weeks witH us. , 
We shali/see Aunt Jane for two 

= days *weeks ; months 

4 Aunt Jane has three children. The oldest is a boy and the other two are girls. 
The name of Aunt Jane's oldest child is 

Alice \ Mafy *Roger 

Next week Roger will come to visit us too. He will stay and go home with my 
Aunt Jane, He will go home with his 

. brother, •mother sister 

d Roger is two years older than my brother John, John was ten years old last 
month, Roger's age is now 

fight ten ^ 'twelve 

7. While Roger is here we will go to^the zoo. We will se^ the lions and the bears. 
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' These'iri ^hflf we like belt in tht. J . \ ; ^ : . 
house ^ store ^ ^oo 

8. * Mbthlf wilj.?makt a big cake'fof Roger. He llkfs €h<%olacf ,€ake«ver^ mU^ch/ancI 
. so the cike m)^rmother maket will be , ^ ; - 

fresh. ' , Utile ' \ *ch^Ute . 

9. Roger will tleep m the same room wiih my brother John. Th^re^re fw6 beds 
in' ihe room. Each boy will have his own 

^ i*bed " 4 dog -.- :* , room 

10. Roger likes to ride in the car. There are many nict drives near the city where 1 
, live.. We will take rtoger for a long 

•ride walk . .while . . 

I L;;Ne3ct summer I hope to visit Roger I will ride to his city , on the r,flilroad. I will 
go to visit ^ger in a ^ ' 

car plane •t^in " '. 

12, Roger lives- near a large lal|i. We like to swim in the lake when it- is warm. 
We only swim there in" the ' * - 

night . . *suinmef^ . * , win^r _ . .\ 

13' There are many boats on the lake. Some of them have sails, and some of them 
have motors. All of them are on the 

•lake land shore, 

14. The sailboats need some wind in orde^ to go, &ats with a motor.^need no wind 
at ill. A ^otorSoat is the best kind on a day tliat is ^ 

•calm ^ dry windy 

15. The white sails of the sailboats are very pretty, ^e wind pn the sails makes 
^ them tipc On a windy day the ^ats on the lake, are very 

dry em^ty 'pretty 

16. On my train trip 1 will pass many farms, "niere are some cows on these farms. 
From the train I shall pfobably see some of these 

^ . 'cows sheep trees 

17t Some of the cows are black and whirti and some are brown and white. The 
bruwn and white cows gi^^ tha richest milk. Milk from the other cows is not ib . 
■ clean much 'rich 

IB,' The train will make four stops on the way to Roger's city^ 1 do not get off at 
any of them. The stop that I get off at is the 

first second " 'fifth 

19- The first stop is at the town of Bellport, Here there is a factory where shoes are 
made. Shoes are the main product in this 

country, 'town village 

20, After that we come to Pennsville, We stop there for only two minuteSs and 
there is no time to get off. The stop is very 

, Jate lung •short 

21. The third stop is Johnson City. This is where we change engines. The stop at 
Johnson City has to be long enough to put on a new 

•engine hat train 
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pf: / f ibm Ji only ont hour to thtlhy whif^my frteiid llvfe^^^ 

?f ■ " ^ hour ihfr Wf lfiv€ Jotinson Qty^ 

5 ^ 2Ji For cK^lui houfi m^r of iht wiy is threogh fortst. For iHst pirt of the jfip , 

' we ite miriy trees, faut wf sf€ very^ fe^ ^ 
7. / ' brgflchfs •Hoittei Ifivei 

>2i 'HiereifesqmtknimiUint 
■ : ; ^ ^ Whin wmin domes ihroi^h^ the forest they run < , ^ ' * 

■ •awiy by ' up 

25^ BeciUie the aoimili are^iffiid, we will probably not >ee them, *^ey will keep 
out of sight, We will be sorry not to see the L 
trees' . ♦animals people ^ 

% 26, Art|^ fifth stop, I will get off the ti^n, Roger wilL meet me at ihi statldii, I 

will be glad' to see hiih In the 
^' , - « car ^ morning ' ^station' 

27. - Frpm^ the station we will drive to Rogers house. We have to drive all the way 
^ across town from the south to the north, On tlie south side of town Is the^ 

house like \' *sfiiiorii 

28. Roger lives on the edge pf town. It li a short walk from his house to the lake, 
It i§ easy to walk frorn his house to the 

♦lake ■ siifion . store 

29. The lake by Roger s house is very wide. It is two miles to the far side. Houses 
on the far side of the lake look very 

' . Jirge . pretty •imall y 

. 30. A road goes all the way around the lake. It niakes a very long walk around the 
lake^ but it is not hard to go around in i 

•car hurry 'minirtc 

31. Roger has two friends who live io the housf next to his. Both of them are boyi. 
How many boys live in the hou^ nejirto Roger? 

i one •two three 

32. Roger likes to play ball with hU two friends.'They all play on a team at school. 
. There are five boys on the team. Two other boys play on the teani with Roger 

and his 

•friends sisteri uncles i; * 

33. On the other side of the lake there are several large farms. The farms grow 
mostly cotn^to feed to animals. These animals like to eat 

•corn ' /fish ■ meat ' , 

34 We will go to see the fafms. We will work helping the farmer feed his animals. 
If we work hird, we may get a treat from the 

animals, •farmer. help 

35. b will be hoi working on the farm. When we are through we will swim in the 
lake, This Will make us feel much 

•cooler sleepier sironger 

36, F will stay at Roger's house for ten days. After that 1 will come back tO;my . 



^ - month • \. ^wieck ; yetr , 

come back home EogeF's father will dnve me in his Caf. It will tike 
about six hourl. We will leave in the middle of the mof ftinj and get home in 
the middlf of the ^ , / 

. ;\ •afternoon ; / night ' ntorning ' 

3S. The road ffom Roger's hqw to mine ii not i good road. It wis built many 

^fii«o. If harhadmuchi^etr*ind^fhe^e . ' . ^ 

^ * •bumpy , quick ; slippery 

39. It will be good to be home again. The trip will be great fun, but I will miss my 
own family. When I get home and see them, I will be 

"\ " *happy / . iicfi tired, 

40, My friends at home will be glad to see me too. When I am Kome we sometimes 
. ^ fight, but wh^ I come b^k from a trip they are always ' . ^ 

alone ' . mad . . *nice 

Seeiion J ^ Reading Spw§d Tesi ' ^ 

tr Pfeter hii^ a iiftle do^ ffi ^i(hl| wHiie spot on his boct^ffly one 

white leg. The color of Pettf's dog is mostly 

'blacl * ' brown / \, Srey 

2. When Piter got the dog it was a small puppy. Now the dog is a little more 
than'two' years old. How many years has Peter N ' 

one •two thre^ 

3. Peter's dog has a spot on his back. That is why Peter named the dtjg Spot, The 
dog was named after the spot on his 

•back ' far leg ^ 

4. The dog has learned to do two ifleks. One irick is tb catch a balL To srand on its 
hind legs is the second ■ . 

story •trick ) way 

5. When he was a puppy Spur was fed three times a day. Now he is fed only once.» 
The number of times is now 

often "less many 

6. Spot is mQ|t happy when he gets a bone. He would like to have a bone every 
day, but he does not get one that 

small hungry •often 

7. Spot Ih^es in his own little house, It is a red house and it Is made of wood. The 
^ house that Spot livfs in IS' - ^ ^ 

green 'fed white 

8. Pfter's mother does not like to have Spot in her house when he has dirty feet. 
When his feet are dirty Spot must stay 

inside hungry *ouES!de 

9. Sometimes Peter has dirty feet too, Then his mother makes him wipe them off 
on the mat. The mat is used to keep the house ' 

•tiean dry warm 



10, Wter lik«s to pliy wlilfS|pof; Often thiy run togechtr. Ptttr an rUn quite fast, 
^ and S|»ot ca& f uri ^ ' " . * 

- - - ' •fisfeir ; v ^' now home 

11. One dif Peter mm fat a long walk.' Spot came along too. Spoc had great fun. 
When Ptttr goes for a walk Spot always wanci CO ^ - \ ■ 

eat *go' ^ ileep 

Al. While thty were* walking they saw.j^ bird. The bird was sitting on the ground 
' under a tret. Pe^r^^ the bird siti Ing on the 

branch •grour^ ■ . . tree , 

Spot saw the bird too. Sf^t Wirited to eaich the bird. The bird was something 
thar Spot wanted to / ' ' 

•catch find^ V scare _ 

\4P Spot ran after the bird. While he ran after the bird he.kepi barking. Spot was 
barking while.he chased the , ^ ' 

. : ball ' ^ *bird r/ boy. ^ 

15. 'When Spot chased the bird it flew away. It flew up into the tree^ It flew.tu 'the 
. , top of the tret and ^t on a 

•branch store box * 

16. Sporwas sarprised, He did not know where the bird had gone. He did not 
.know that the bird had flown te the ^ 

bush house •tree ' 

17. Spot ran around circles. He ran this way and that way^ He kept looking and 
looking. He was laoking for the 

♦bird . ' bone dog 

18. TOe bird in the top of the tree started to sing. He sang because he was happy. 
Because he was safe in the tree he itarted^to , 

fly *iing sleep 

19. A second bird came to the tree top. He came to join the first bird. How many 
birds were there In the top of the t^e now? 

none one *two 

20. The birds flew away from the tree together. ^Riey flew to a field of wheat. The 
birds were hungry and wanted to eat some 

berries corn * •wheat 

21. There were many birds in the field. They were all eating the grains of wheat. 
They were all eating the wheat in the ■ . 

box 'field ^ house 

22. Spot and Peter came walking b)r the field. When Spot saw the birds* he wps 
very excited. He was excited lo see so many 

•birds grains , ' people . 

23. Spot ran into the field. When he got to the middle of the field, he started to 
bark. He stood barking in the middle of the 

day ' ' 'field . .nSgh* 

24. The birds did not wait for Spot/ Before he reached the field theyfflew away. 



; - ; , " *0iid v alonr ; , \ hungry ^ ; /, 

25* Spot did fio^knew what tg do ntxt He sat barklng'ln tht middlt of th^ field* 
^ He lat and wiitfd for Petf r to 

( bark * ' . •come . cry . - 

26; ^cer camf to the edgf of the field and sti^ stilly Then ht called to Spot. He 
ciilfd to Spoi froin the edge of the 

•field = road' ^ > - river = 

27. When ^ter called. Spot ran over to him. Peter patted S^r oh the head. 
Because Spot obeyed Peter, Peter thought he was a gojd 

boy ; I "dog / * ' ■ 4';^fighter , ^ 

28. THtey walked unftii they came to the^ain road, There they saw a bus come by 
leaded down with people. There were a great many pepple injhe • 

*bus V house , - town , 

29. Tlie bus was going to the n^ki town/In this town there is'^arge market. Many 
people ride the bus CO go to the ^ ^-^ 

. ■ . ' . station : = 

10. Peter sa^ his father on the bus. Peter's father works Iir the next tdwa H? has 
p to rWe the bus when it is time to go to ^ ^ 

bed visit . . ^lyork » 

31, Peter walked along the road with Spot. They meiStnother dog on the road, 
Spot growled and growled at the other dog, Spot was not 

greedy 'friendly . lonely * 

32. fte other dog. started to growl too.. But then he turned and ran away. He was 
^ / afraid of Spot/ The other dog wai not very 

•brave sad > 



35.^ Peter and Spot came to a bridge across a stream, Peter got some small stones 
from the side of the road. He threw them into ihe 
^ lake puddle *s!ream 

34, Spot saw Peter throw a stone.. He started to run after the stone. He did not 
see the stream. He fell into the 

hole mud •water 

35, Spot started to swim. He swam acruss the stream and came our the other side, 
Thf h he ran back to Peter across* the 

•bridge lake fifld 

36, Spjpt was ail wet. He started to shake himself. He shook himself right beside 
Peter, When he shook himself, it made Peter 

glad ' hot * " "wet 

37, * Peter stood in the middle of the bridge and watched the stream. He saw some* 

thing small swimming in the stream. He thought it was a 

boat ^jy 'fish 

38, Now it was time for Peter to go home. There was some work to do at home, 
Peter often did work in the garden > He was a very good 

cook •garyener tailor 




JRJy Ffter aifid Spot hur did Mome, Pfettr *i^|M8er was wsi« by tht ddpr» She Hid 
£; :\ ,1^ to bf done, so she was to see , , 

i - sufiihine ^ ^l^ter % Sppr • 

40^ Pi tif hurritd to get his work done, His mother had promised him some caiWy 
whf fi he Wis fin^hed. He wanted to finish so h# could get the 
' biir ' J*candy " jnoniy 

P&pulacion Il-'Reading Compif he n^^ ^ 

Dtficthm: This is a test to see how well you understand what you read. The test is 
made up of four itorles with a nurnber of questions on each,^ Read the first itory 
and then mnswer the questions on it Then go on to the second story arid so on until 
you com^ to the end of ^tlon C ^ ^ 

paeh test Item starts with a stai^ent or question and then giv^ you four 
endings or answers.* Pick the bsst eMing 6t a^w#r and blacken the space corres- 
ponding p the answer you have cho^n on your answer card. 
' You may read the stodes over again as much as you need to. Try each question 
In furii, iryou don'tknow the answert ^ may leave It and go on to the next. Come 
bacl^ to it later if you have time. ^ 

You should answer even if you areo' t sure; however, do not guess blindly. 
. Wheii you finish one story go ahead to the next. Keep on wojking until you 
reach the end of Section C If there is any time left* go back and ir/tb do any ques- 
tions that you skipped the first time through. ^ ^ 

[Similar directions obtain for Action D following.] ' * 

Siitton C — Riading Ciimpfshsmion Tist 

Passage I: Ernenek slipped of his sleeping bag. On top of his clothes made of 
small auk*s skins, with the i6thers insidei he put on other clothes made of bear skin, 
with the fur on the outsWC and pushed the trouser legs into his ^alskin boots. 

He came out of th^narrow tunnel of the igloo on all-fours* pulling the half- 
asleep dog» who was the' leader of the leami by its leash, while the other dogs 
followed yawning and shaking the rime off their thick fur. They clatnoured for food 
by barking and showing their tefth which had been filed wiiH stones so that they 
could not gnaw their bridles; they looked more like wolves than dogs with their 
pointed muiiles and their yellow, glowing eyes, 

Ernenek iced the sledp runners, then he harnessed the dogs, unfastened^ihe 
sledge anchor and climbed on to the sledgci Under the whip, the dogs formed out 
behind the leading dog, pulling on the traces, which attached them separately to the 
sledge and yelpii^ behind the white clouds of vapour coming out of their mouths. 

It was hot; the temperature must have been about 17 degrees below zero and 
Ernenek did not have to run behind the sledge to warm himself; he could remain 
sitting and enjoy the drive. 1 

The icy ocean on which he travelled, frozen to a depth which exceeded a man's 
height and si^rficially covered with snow, Ixjre the dear trace of the sledge of his 
friend who had started before him, 

Ernenek did not turn toMc^k at the solitary igloo he was leaving tehind, a minute 
cute hump of ice at the top of the world, 
1. Ernenek's dogs resembled wolves because they had 
A. a very sharp sen^ of smell. 
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B, flkd mich tnd a iimll muiile. 
V \ iifttnffngchtDpuJlthes^ , . . ^ ^ 

' *D. potatidflluiriisttid glowing cyts. ^ * : ^ ' ^ 

2«' We. oin tell from ih# paiiige that auks art 

^ : A. aniinals like b^rs. - ^ ^ ' / . * .V' , ' " 

B. ^ftlated to inIs. . ^ 

C do|^ thar pull sledgti. ^ . . i 

•D, Writ. 

.The ^ip' teeth had been flM with stones to mike them ' 
Ap shafp. * ' ^ 

B. dean, - ' ^ 

V ; C sm^th. ^ ' 

' 'D. blunt. ■ ' . . , J 

4 Why did Ern^fiek ice the i^ner 3 of hi^ sifdge? 
A* to cool theindff. 
*B. to make them slippery, 

C so he cx^uld harness the do|s> ' 
; p. to remove the dirt/ ' ' 

5;^lndemiWnf^^ * 
' A brave. 

B, sffong. ' ^ 

C tyelNrained. ' ^ • ' 

. 'D. savage/ ^ ^ ^ 

6. In saying that Crnenek's igloo was "at the top of the world," the writer means 
that It p^iS/ . ' ; ^ 

A, on the icy o^ean. _^ ^ ^ 
*B, near the North Pble, 

C far from any other home. V ^ , ' 

D. very small and unimportant ' 
7* We can tell from the fourth paragraph that. . . ' " 

A It was a reaHjl^hot day, ■ / 

B. irnenek hated to run, 
C Ernenek got cpid easily. 

•D. Ernenek was to very cold weather. ' 

Paifagt 2: Paracutin was born in Mexico in February, 1943. At the end of one week* 
Paracutin was 500 feet high and it is now oyer 9,000 feet high. Today Paracutin is 



What is ^racutin? It is the only volcanq in the world which has been seen from 
its birth right up to the present day. On February 20, 1943, a peasant and his wife 
set out to work in their maize fields from the Mexican village of Paracutin. TTiey 
were surprised to find the earth warm under their feet. Suddenly they heard noises 
deep in the tarth and a small hollow appea^d in their field, Iti the afternoon there 
was a sudden loud noise and sronesv^were flung high in the air. Hie peasants ran 
from the field and turn^ to watch, Ttxmy saw the birth of a volcano.} 

There were great bursts of stone and lava and a little hill began to form. By 
evening this hill was 100 feet high and hot ashes* were falling on the village. At 
night the glare of the hot lava lit up the countryside. The trees near the village were 
killed and the villagers had to leave their houses. When the village was abandoned, 



i^fe':-- : ■ ' ■ • : ■■ . _ , ■ . . ; ; • 

III nimt WIS ilvtn to the wiesno* Thfe news quickly spread to M^ko Qty, far lb 
1^ ; ihe^a^ Klentisw flocM to the sctne^The Vol^no jrrw^ 

fftw for ffii'yf ari ind hundreds of tquart miles of fo^S]^ wtre destroyed. Thtn 
' Piirgmitiii went m: sltep. In spite of $\\ the ex^lc^ions, not one perioa was killed^ . - 

S. Paricutln was otice^e nameof 
A. a peasant 

a village. , • ^ \^ 

an ^d mountain. ■ 
D^aMexicin, , ^ , . 

9. What was destroyed in the eruption? 

A/ only a village. . 
the villagers' living clqse by, 

* *C the forests andJields around Paraeuiin, 
0^ twd peasants. ^ ^ 

Ipr Whttt'the^ Writer says that Paracutin *'went to sleep/" he means that it 
J;^ . 'i^Jl^l^tcned out. _ ^ > ; 

• /^^il^^^p^pped sending out ashes and k 

,'^^;i;^i^lttJi>t^r be a . . ' 

^;'p.jat€Ovefedwithgra 

11. In this passage the author is trying to y 
*A. describe an interesting happtning. 

p. explain a scientific theory,/ , 

C. make us believe something, 

D. build up suspense. 

12, Paracutin is now 
Ar erupting. 

•B. . temporarily inactive. ' 

C. permanently dead. ' . ; 

D. flattened, 

13. From the story, where does it appear* that Paracutin is located? 

A, In eastern Mexico. 
•B* In western Mexico, 

C In northefn Me5cico. | 
D. In southern Mexico, 

14, What can we learn abtiut volcancfs from this passage?^ ■ 
•A, New volcanoes may appear in unexpected places, 

B. There have always been volcandes on the earth, 

C, Volcanoes are active from time to time, i 

D. Volcant^s are active for only a few months. 

Passage 3: During the present century, scientific study of mans sesoundings and. 
experience is commonly accepted as the desirable way to determine the truth or 
falsity of statements, opinions, or beliefs. 

This was not always so. During past centuries there was much reliance on 
authority the opinions expressed by* pefsons in positions of authority and the 
written statements in approved documents were frequently accepted and taught as 
oricies of truth. Those questioning the aecuracy or validity of these opinions were in 
grave danger. Many persons, later recognized as leading contributors to the progress 
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of minkindi suffirsd tofturf, imprisonmcnti and even dtith ^aui€ they dared to 
guistioci belJefs or opiniQns whkh we now lee to h^ive been dernoniirably false. 
; ^Iphe' scientific innethod emphasiifd the inductive rachff than the deductive ap- 
proich to the solution of probiems. The inductive method Is charicterized 1^ obsef- 
vations, meaiuiemeht, definition, enumeration, clastification, and the fofmulation of 
conclusions on the basis of objec|ive evidence. the other hand, authoritarianism 
' utilized the deductjvf rnethod, namely, reasoning ^rom the major premise to a con» 
cUision, without neceiiariiy makipg explicir all the elemfnts involved in the final 
starement Or opinion. ^ 

In one sense authority and scientific rhath^ may be hai'monized. It is concaivable^ 
that the major premises of «h authority may be baled on scientific studies which 
have produced demonstrable truths, Eductions made with these truths as major 
premises and with strict adherence to the principle^ of logic should be valid, . 

15. Scientific method has been encouraged * 

A, fo^r many centuries. 

B, continuously. 

?C recently. o 

D, by authoritarians. ^ . * 

16, "Authofity" as u^d in line 5 of the above article* means 
•A, traditional wisdom, 

B, scientific arialysis, ^ 

C inductively determined fact. * 

D. superstition. . = 

1 7, Deductive reasoning assumes the accuracy of = 
A; conclusions/ , \ ■ , 

*B, major premim. ; ^ , . 

C facts. . /V ^ " . / , . - 

D, a logical synthesis. . . 

18, A central idea of the preceding article is chat ^ 

A, deductive methods are hard to apply/ ' 

B. scier^cp and logic are opposed, 

C facts and opinion^ are about the same thin^, 
*D. scientific and authoritarian meEhods may complement each orher, 

19. Which uf the four parugraphs is primarily concerned with comparison? 

A. 1st . ^ 
B 2nd 

•C 3rd ' - f 

■ D kh ,-■ ' 

20. Which of fhe four paragraphs is primarily concerned with synthesis? ^ 
. A. 1st ' 

B. 2nd 

•D.^^th : ^ V 

Paysage 4- If yuu were to begin to.enumerate the various uses of paper, you would 
find the list almost; Without end. Yet, there. was a time when this familiar icem was a 
precious rarity, when the sheet of paper you now toss into the wastebacket without 
chinking would have been purchased at a great price and carefully preserved; Indeed^ 
for li)ng centuries in man's hisrciry, paper was unknown. People wrote on specially 
prepared sheepskins or goatskins called parchment. ^ / . 
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Aboui iwenty-iwo hundred years ago, the Chinese people discovefed how to 
manufaccure paper from wood pulp. Later the secret reached Europe, But for many 
years* the whole operation was done by hand. Imagine making paper by hand, sheet 
by sheet! It was a reasonably simple process, but it is easy to see why paper was used 
only by the wealthy. 

The first machine for making paper was invented by a Frenchman named Louis 
Robert. It was a crude machine by today's standards. Many European and American 
inventors have since contribuEed to the development of the more efficient paper= 
making machines now in use. In otff time, paper is used throughout the world. 

21. A long time ago people used parchment to write on because 
A. parchment lasted a lung time. 

•B. paper was unknown. ^ 

C. paper tore too easily 

D. parchment could be prepared easily 

22. The process of making p^per was first diSLOve^ed by 

A. an American. 

B. the French. 
'C. the Chmese. 

D. Louis Roberc. 

23. Why was the process of making paper by hand unsatisfaccDry:^ 

A. It was too complicated: 

B. The paper was of ptM>r quality 
*C. It was U)o slow. 

D It was a secret, 

24. We may conclude that, after Robert s invcnnon. paper became 
•A. cheaper 

B. more valuable 

C. stronger 
D rarer 

2^ The main point that Is being brought out by the first paragraph of this story is 
that 

•A. it is only recently that paper has been widely available. 

B. for some uses parchment is better than paper . 
C one can invent many different uses ftjr paper 

D: one should not throw paper in the wasEe basket 
26 The ^rson who wrote this story was trymg tu 
A. amusaus. \ 
•R. help us to learn stwrsething new 

C. change how we Jeer^bout ^omefhing' 
D write something very pretty 

S^'CitOft D—RedJtfig Cnmpreht'tiftfjti Ttt^ 

PiiSfj^e 5/ Deep silence reigned over the camp, only the guards were awake Wrap- 
ping his warm cloak closely abtsut him, a sentry on the furthest outpo.st stamped 
restlessly, His attention was caught by furtive shadows muvmg between him and 
the first grey light and he sensed approachmg danger The alarm was still ringing 
clear from his bugle as the company t)f the Legioii seized their rifles and fell into 
battle order There was no ctmfusion, only an almost incredible neatness and speed. 
The square was formed about the well with the camels haltered in the middle and 
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the guns placed at the corners. A few signal shqes%ere fired and the sentfies fell 
back on the main body fe>f the truop. AH night the enemy had been gathering silently 
behind^he encircling dune and now, with lance and swurd, they charged from the 
surrounding crests. Three sides. of the square^stood firm; the fourth wavered and 
broke. The enemy ^ured into the square, stampeding the camels and stabbing the 
men in the back. i 

L The attack took place in a * 

A. forest. 
•B. desert. 

C. small town, 

D, mountain pass. 

2. The attack took place just at 
*A. daybreak 

B. midnight 
* C. nightfalL 

D, the rise of the mtxjn. 

We can tell that the night was 

A. hot. 

*B. cold. ' \ 

C stormy I / 

D miHjnlit 
^4. »The camels were mostry 

A. killed. 

B. seized. 

C. ridden away. 
*D: driven off. 

V- yhe camping place was k>cjted ^ 

A. ijn a hillside. 

B: on high ground: 
*C. in a htjllow, 

D away from the water ^ 
6 After the alarm was sounded, ihv stMuncs 
*A. came m to" the rest of the trinsp 

B ran away m fright 

C kept fihng at the enem> 

D blew rheir bugles 

Pana^ir- 6: In their firgt ejcperiments the rest'Lirthtr^ ki iht ^^aiiicl hitve nu water in 
eight days It Icjst abour iJ' 7 its wti^hr, abuui U)() kilo^ NXlicn w firially was given 
water to drink it emptied one butket after aiiuther, gut roundcf and riuiiidtr and 
soon returned to irS normal iijiuintnti A tainel can lose .snything lip Uf JS ; it\ its 
weight through evapuratiori witliuLir Jtiy datigef nf losing ns life However, .i lo:ss 
of weight uf 1 J'7 tauses a man [4? dit in a de^^ert The [esejrLliers wfui were fund of 
jnimals, did nut dare to fiiui unt huw luiig .1 tjintl lmi stay jli^e ^nhitut v^jicr l lie 
cjrnel that werir lungesc wirliiuij wjier ilrjnk 1 Inef^ tff if in 10 minuies after I 
days Without a drink 

A lamel tan inaiuigr witfi .1 ^nuil! .nnnhiii of ss.uti tjc=riei than ,1 nuiM ^.ui Aiul 
H.irtlierrvuire, n clOi regtihttt it"* j>er spirarn mi nuufi beiter .dof^i svc -an If wt are 
inmpelletl Jo stay in a teni ps r ji urtj Inglirf tfi.ui i un iririrrnJ|^R(i)i.iy ttnipt fjuirtv we 
start to perspire ni tir*.ier [n prrveni the tenspeiatufe of oJUffipan^ frtMn becuinnig 
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dangerously high. A camel's tempcfacure regulafion is different. When the sunshine 
becomes hotcer and hotter the body temperature of the camel follows the fempera- 
cure of the environment. Only when the body temperature has risen to dejirtfes 
does a camel begin to perspire. When the cold night of the desert arrives a camel s 
temperature sinks to 34 degrees. This variation of 6 degrees means that it cakes 
quite a long time in che daytime before a camel starts perspiring. 

7. The purpose of this passage is chiefly to explain why a camel 

A. can lose so much weight. 

B. can drink so much water. 
C does not perspire so much. 

*D. is so well suited to the desert. 

8. In saying that camels can regulate perspiration much better than cati, ^he 
author means Ehat the camel 

A. can turn his perspiration off and on as he wishes 

B. has more sweat glands than we have. 

C. responds U) smaller changes in temperature. ' * 
•p. dties not staff to ^rspire as soon as we do. 

9. The function of perspiration in man is to 
A. prevent a dn)p in body temperature. 

, *B. regulate the body temperature, ** 

C. let fluid from the btHiy. 

D. remove salt from the body 

10. When the remperature of the air ri^es above C a camel stiiris 

A. perspirmg heavdy. 

B. saving energy. 

*C showmg a higher body temperature: * 
D- regulating its drinkin>^ of water: 
I L The relation becween the first and second paragrLiphs ihis athlIv is fh.it i\w 
second paragraph 
*A. helps explain the results reported in the firsr 
B: gives further detail about the results reported in the first 

iS iTiore specific than the first in the inftjr mat um it priiVidcs 
D. presents a different pt)irit t?f view from the first 

11. Judging from the passage, Libout how much does a camel wcigli ' 
A. 100 kill jgr^mS: 

*B 3130 kilogranjS: 
C 2200 kilograms. 
D There is nt? way of telling 

Pasfa^e 7; All day long we had been motoring towards Fez, and as we drew nearer 
CO ifi but at a distance still of some thirty i)r forty rniles, we began to tvv\ the 
emanation of a great and ancient city, jn the same way that you have t\w itientical 
experience when appEouching the environs of Rome or Pans isr l.orulcin or I'ekitig, 
some essence, indefinable but not to be confounded with any other, asserting itseU 
in the attoosphere Unlike a KurtJpean city. Fez has no csuter suburbs, and is etichssed 
by its own walls, but even the brtjwn^faced. brown- legged, shaven litM dcd pea'^ant^, 
who in their da filing white clothes worked in the septa -colored fields— ^hardly stj 
much fields as wide territorres— seemed to carry some unidentifiable' e'cho tradi 
cion. perhaps of Pharaoh's Egypt ft was not^ until darkness had envehjped them that 
we arrived before the majc^stic crenellated walls of the city, and ou(side the gates 
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the strings of cameb, the story-tellers and snakecharmers and lank ebony minstrels, 
hung with cowrie-sheils, frorn ihe dark interior of (he coniinent, and the jostling, 
wondering crowds that surruund them by daylight had ^en their departure, 

I V How were rhe buundaries of a field in which a peasant was working marked 
off? 

A, The boundaries were marked by palm ctees. 

B, The ^undaries were marked by thick hedges. 

C, There was a fence around^ach field, 
•D. There were nu clear byL)undarles= 

14. What was it cha^ first informed the travellers chat they were approaching Fez.^ 

A. The city walls, 

B The sepia-colored fields. 
*C. An indefinable feeling. 

D The tradition of Pharaoh s ligypc 
11. When the travellers were confronted by the city walls they appeared to be 

A. mtimidated. ^ 
•B impressed. 

il disinterested. 

D astounded. 

16= ITie travellers arrived at the city wails when the josdin^ crowds 
A were starring to gather 
B were at their peak. 

were getting ready to leave. 
*D had gone. 
17 The authtir's primary purptJ.se m chis passage is to 
* A. prtivide a vivid and interesting destripciun. 
B infurm the reader abimc important facts. 

change the reader s accicudes. 
I) build up a feeling of suspense 
IB In the paragraph char folltjws rhis one it is likely that the author will 
A fell abtjuc the conSErucriun of the city s walls 
*B describe their entrance into the tity itself 
C' tell abtjut the, early history of the City. 
L) describe the home life of the peasants 
The author's style is best described as 
A Simple and direct 
B forceful 
C- dull ,ind prtjsaic 
*LX fkjwery and clabura[e 

Pjiius^v N TrailinuM ai leathei nicn Uu^h ji ihe tLiiiu:! nuJc Ikh pLi.^(k 1 hey 
fhat plastiL shoes jre hot in sumiriei jiuJ ttild iti wiruef h is iuh ^ih.hI .in Itjthef, 
,ifui plastu ot high qualiiv is nai cheap eruiu^h Cu itiakc u prtihtablt hu ^hoemAkvih 
Ui ihange frnm leather 

I his may be irut' fur iiieri, who buy sifuuj4. cDinhsf lublt aiul well iiuitlt shue:> 
Womeii, however, wane fashuHtable shijes, arid du mn tjre tin) riuicfi a bom wliat 
they are fiiade ot a-^ long js they luok sniari The high qudjity of leathti needled ro 
rnakv sfnart aiul iUtraLrive women s shoes is very txptiisive and ihe!^e sh(jc^ are so 
vvt'll made fhar tht-y outlast the rapid chdiiges of iashujn Only a ttvv v^umcn tail 
aftoid to buy a iirw pair of Itaihtr shifts eath nine the fashion ^haiifitrs 
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Perhaps there will be twu kinds of shoemukers in the fucure, chose making shtJes 
for men and the luxury market for women, whose material will be leather, and those 
aiming at the popular market for women. Does this mean that men will only be able 
to buy strongs lasting, leather shoes, and women only able to afford cheap, fashion^ 
able, plastic shoes made to lust only for a few months? 

20. Which of the three paragraphs represenc^ primarily a guess about the future/' 

A. Only the second. 
S 'B. Only the third. 

C The first and the second. 
D. The second and chitd. 

21. Women seem more likely to use plastic shtses Ehan are men because women 
*A. are more interested in style. / 

B. don't want shoes that wear well. 

C. can't afford to pay as much for shoeS: 

D. are not as hard on their <|hL^s. 

22. Which women does the .writer think will continue to wear learher shoes? 
Women who 

A. are interested in fashion. 

B. want new shoes frequently 

C. are difficult to fit. 
*D. are wealthy. 

23. The authijr s purpose in this passage is primarily cu have u^s 

A. know more about mixlern techniques in shoe- making 

B. enjoy an interesting story about shoes. 

become aware of differences between men and women: 
•p. think about future changes in shoes. 

24. Which sentence best conveys the main idea of this passage?' 

A. First sentence of the first paragraph. 

B. Ijist sentence of the first paragraph 

C. Last sentence of second paragraph. 
*D. First sentence of third paragraph. 

25. What IS the writer's attitude abtsut making shises of plastic.^ 

A. He favors them for both iTien and wijmen 

B. He favors them for women but nut for men 

C. He is against them for b<jth men and wcsmen 
*D. He does not express his own attitude 

26= How is the third paragraph related to the first two?* It is a 
"A, speculation based on facts ^^iven in the first two 
B. summary of points made in the first two. 
C contradicfitm of the first two. 

D. explanation of the first two. 

SffCiton H ^Studefit Quviiinntjairt'^Cjt'ni'f'aJ 

DiFectinnf: Please answer all of the fi>llowing quest lon.s as besJ you can If you have 
difficulty in understanding any question, raise yiiur hand and ask your teacher h>r 
help" 

\ Name of your schocil . . _ _.. - — 

2, How old are y(iu.^ ^ - - years ^.-^ months 
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3. What is your grade in schooi? gT'Hf 
4 Please write your father's otcUpation - - - ._ 



(If your father is dead, give your guardian's occupation, or, if you do not have a 
guardian, give your farher s ocoipacion beftTre he died.) 

On the lines below, describe his^DCCupation as clearly as you can^ Please state the 
duties he ^rforms and for whom he works. For example, if he is a "salesman, " 
tell what he sells and where he works. 



5= Sex (check one) 
Boy 

Girl = 

6, How many students are chere in your class? 

— Students 

7 About how many hours of homework do you do each week for aii subjects.^ 

= = hours per week 

8. Where do you usually do your homework? (check one) 

in a room where the rest of ihe family Ealk, watch TV, etc. 

In a room thac is usually quiet, although ^ople are there . - 

In a room by myself _ 
I do my homework at school • _ 

I never have homework _ 
9 Dt3 you iismiiy have a fijced time for domg your homework? (check one) 
Yes " i 
No 

10. How often does your mother or father help you with your homework? (check 
one) 

Often (at least once a week) _ _ 

(Occasionally (once or iwice a month) ^ 

Hardly ever or never ... 

1 1. When yiju talk at homei do your parents (check one) 

always or almost always insist that you speak correctly.^ ._- .. 

sometimes msist that you speak correctly? .- 
let you speak how you pleast*? . 

I J. When you show your parents anything you have written, du they (check one) 
.ilways or almost always check your spellmg? _ -.. ^ 

sometimes check your spelling? _.__^^._= 
rarely t>r never check your spelling? _ . 

I S How often IS a dictiijnjry used by jnyt>n€: hi youi huuit? (LhcrwK une) 

Often 

Otcasionally 

Never, or di> not have one 

II In ytuir spiire rime je home, du ymu parents uht^k i>ncj 

encourage ycui ti) reud as muth as fHissible? .. . ^ 

someti me? suggest you reud '* . . ._ _ 

not mind if yini never reiid? , 
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15. When you get home frum school, do your parents (check one) 

always or almost always want to know how you have done? _^^^^=.^_^ 

sometimes ask about your school work? 

hardly ever or never ask you abouE your schoi)l work? 

16. Does your family receive a Jiuiy newspaper? (check one) 

Yes ----- 

No, bur I read one miJst days anyway — 

No, and I never read one = -— -— - 

17. About how many hours do you usually watch TV on a school day, outside of 
school programs? 

hours 

18. About how many btjuks are th^f^ your home? (Do ncJt count newspapers or 
magazines) (check one) 

None _ 

^ . 

26-50 = 

5 1 or more _^ 

19. About how many hours did you spend reading for your own pleasure last week? 
(not including comics) (check one) 

0 hours ■ - 
Less than 1 hour — 
Between 1 and 2 hours _ . — = 
Between 2 and 3 hours — _^ 
More than h hours . 

20. How many brothers and sisters do you huvt'? (check one) 

0 . . 

1 = 

2 

3 

4 or more _^ 

21. In your*family are you (check one) 

the only child? ^=__ 
the oldest child.'^ = — -- -- S 
the youngest child? 
' stimewhere in the middle with brothers 
or sisters older and younger than you:^ 



Direcitons Listed below are a number of subjeci^'studied in sthoi?l Indicate ft)r each 
subject listed, either that you have never studied it, or, if you have or are diung iu 
now, the extent to which you like or dislike it, by drawmg a Circle around the letter 
which is next to the answer you choose If you want to change an answtfr you have 
given you may do so, but be sure to erase the mark of the old answer 

22. Reading 

A. Have never studied this subject 

B. One of my favorite subjects 

C. Have generally liked this subject 

D Have generally disliked this subject 

E. One of the subjects I have liked least m school 
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25. Science 

A. Have never studitd this subject 
Bi One of my favorite subjects 

C Have generally liked this subject 
D/Have generally disliked this subject 

One uf the subjects I have liked least in schuol 
J4, &)c|al Scudies (history, geography, etc j 
.A, Have never studied this subject 

B. One of my favorite subjects 

Have generally liked this subject ^ . 

D. Have generally disliked this subject 

E. One of the subjects I have liked least in school 
25. Arithmetic 

A. Have never studied this subject 

B. One of my favorite subjects 

C Have generally liked this subject 

D. Have generally disliked this subject 

E. One ot the subjects I have liked least in school 

\. How many students are in your English class? 

A. 1 do nor rake English 
Less than 20 

C 21-3^ 

E. 51 or more 

2, Abuur how many hours of humewurk do you dtj ejch week in Eni^lish excluding 
Literature/' 
. A, I do nut take En^li^h 

B. Less than 2 huurs 
Between 2 and 5 hours 

D. Between 5 and 10 huurs 

E. More than 10 hours 

V About how many hijurs of insErucriijn do ytm receive each week in English 
excluding LiEerature/* 

A. I dii nor rake English 

B. Less than 2 hours 

C. Between 2 and 5 hours 
V> Between 5 and 10 huurs 
E. More ihan 10 hcuirH 

'\ About how many diffefenc magj^ines tloes yiiu funnly receive each month 
A None 
B= 1 mugu;«ine 
C;. J magji^ines 
L) ^ magLii!int 
E i (ir more i !ai!ai!:ines 

Dtrtftitofit Indictire (jn your jnswer tjfd how frequently you like to read b<joks or 
magiume articles dealing wirh (Indicate one response for each row} 

1 ALlventure A Nur at all H, Ckcasinnally L Frequently 
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• 6, 


Hiscury and Biography 


A. 


Not at all 


B. Occasionally 


C 


Frequent ly 


7. 


Scif nee/ Technical Reading 


A. 


Not at all 


Occasionally 


c 


Frequently 




Science Fiction 


A. 


Not at all 


B» Occasionally 


c 


Frequeritly 




Travel and Expturatiun 


A. 


Not at all 


B. Occasionally 


c. 


Frequently 


10, 


Cufreni Events 


A. 


Nut at all 


B. Occasionally 


c 


Frequently 


IL 


Myscefy and Detective 


A= 


Not at all 


B. Occasionally 


c. 


Frequently 


12. 


Aft 


A. 


Not at all 


Occasionally 


c. 


Frequently 


13. 


Politics and Economics 


A. 


Not at all 


B. OccasionaHy 


c 


Frequently 


14 


Philosophy and Religion 


A. 


Not at all 


Occasionally 


c: 


Frequently 


11 


Sports ^ 


A. 


Not at all 


B. Occasionally 




Frequently 


K), 


Love Stories 


A 


Not at all 


B.' Occasumally 


c. 


Frequently 


17. 


Humor 


A 


Not at all 


B. Occasionally 


c 


Frequently 


18. 


Myths and Legends 


A 


Not at all 


B. Occasionally 


c 


Frequently 


19. 


Poetry 


A. 


Not at all 


B. Occasionally 


c 


Frequently 


Ml 


Movie and Music' Celebritiei 


A. 


Not at all 


B. Occasionally 




Frequently 


21. 


School Stories 


A. 


Not at all 


B. Occasionally 


c 


Frequently 



22. Does your family receive a jatiy newspaper 
A. Ves' 

B= No. but I ijften read one, most days anyway 
C No, and I do not read one 

Dtreaions: Mark on your answer card the parts of the newspaper that you usually 
read. 

25. News 

A. Usually read this part 

B. Do not usually read this pan 

21. Sports 

A. Usually read this part 

B. Do nijf usually read this part 

25 Ojmrnent and editorials ab<jut the news 
A. Usually read this part 
. B. Di) not usually read this part 

26. -Articles ab*>ut the home (Lixjkmg, clothes, and deci)rating) 
A, Usuaily read this part 

B IX) not usually read this part 
21.. ' Mijvie, pluyj and television reviews 

A. Usually read this part 

B. Do not usually read this part 
2H Music and art reviews 

A. Usually read this part 

B Pt) nut usually read this part 

29 BtH)k reviews 

A. Usually read this part 

B L)t) not usually read this part 
M) Comic sections and humor 

A Usually read this part ^ 

B. Do not usually read this part 
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31. Science urticles 

A. Usually read this part 

B. Do noE usually read this pan 

52. About how many hours a week do you usually spend iiseening fo rhe radio or 
watching television? 

A. None 

B. Between 1 arid 5 hours 
C Between 5 and 10 hours 
D. Between 10 and 20 hours 

Mure than 20 hours 

hh. About huw many times a month do you usually go to the movies or a show? 

A. 0 rimes 

B. U2 times 
C ^=5 times 

D. ^ 6= 10 times 

E. 1 1 or more times 

54. From tKe following list mark on your answer card the one type of TV or radio 
program you like best. 
A. Programs teaching some subject 

Quiz programs # . 

C Programs on history, travel, nature, scientific deveiopmeifits, etc. 
P Variety programs y * 

E. News programs 
F Shows Ehat tell a story 
ii. Sports 
H. Music 

{Population 11 students continue with the Reading Speed Practice Test (same as 
Population I ^Section P) and the Reading Speed Test (same as Population 1= 
Sett ion J). | 



Pupulation IV — Reading Comprehension 

Oirecuons: This is a test to see how well you understand what you read. The test is 
miide up of four s cones with a number of questions on each. Read the first story and 
then answer the questions on it. Then go on to the setond story and so on until you 
tome to the end of Section C. 

Each test item starts with a statement or question and then gives you four 
endmgs or answerS: Pick the best ending or answer and blacken the space corres= 
ponding to the answer you have chosen on your answe/card, 

_^^^Yi>u nuiy read the stories over agam as much as y^u need to. Try each question 

in ^|£n If you don t know the answer, you may leave it and go on to the next: Come 

back to it later if yiiu have tiiTie. 

You should jMHwer even if you aren t sure; hijwever, do not guess blindly 

When y<?u finish one stofy go ahead to the next Keep working until you reach 

the end of Section If there is rime left, go back and try tc) do any that you skipped 

the first timt' through, 

j Similar directions obtain Section D following, j 

SeLttfiH (\ — Ri\t (I ttik* (.fj m p re h e nu a n Te r / 

Panui^i! I: During the present century, scientific study of mans surroundmgs and 
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fxpiriencei is commonly accepted al the. desirable way to detefmlne the truth or 
falsity of statements, opinionl, or beliefs. 

This was not always so. During past centuries there was much reliance on 
authority. The opinions expressed by persons in positions of authority and the 
written statements in approved dcxuments were frequently accepted and taught as 
oracles of truth. Those questioning the accuracy or validity of these opinions were in 
grave danger, ^any persons, later recogniied as leading contributors to the progress 
of mankind, sy|fered torture* imprisonmenti and even death because they dared to 
question beliefs or opinions which we now see to have been demonstrably false. 

TJie scientific methc^ emphasized the inductive rather than the deductive ap- 
proach to the solution of problems. The inductive method is characterized by obser= 
vations, measurement, definition^ enumeration, classification, and the formulation of 
conclusions on the basis of objective evidence. On the other hand, authoritarianism 
yciliied the deducrive method, namely, reasoning from the major premise to a con= 
elusion, without necessarily making explicit all the elements involved^in the final 
statement or opiniim. 

In one sense authority and scientific methiid may be harmo^ed. It is conceivable 
that the major premises of an authority may be based on scientific studies which 
have produced demonstrable truths. L3eductions made with these truths as major 
premises and with strict adherence to the principles of logic should be valid. 

L Scientific method has been encouraged 

A. for many centuries. 

B. continuously. 

•C. recently, h 
D. by authoritarians. M * 

2. Authority as used m line ^5 of the above article, means 
-A. traditional wisdom ' 

B. scientific analysis, 
inductively determined fact 

D. superstition. 
V Deductive reasonuig assumes the accuracy of 
A. conclusions. 
*B. major premises. 
C facts. 

D. a logical synthesis. 

4. A central idea of the precedin|| article is that 
A. deductive mefhtjds are hard to apply. 

B science and logic are oppi5sed 

C. facts and opmu.ms are abt>ut the §ame fhing. 

•D. scientific and authoritarian methiids may cnmplement each other 

5. Which of the four paragraphs is primarily Cijncerned with comparison.^ 
A 1st 

B jnd 

*c; Wd 

D ith 

6. Which of the four paragraphs is primarily concerned ^with synthesis'^ 
A, 1st 

B: ind 

t: svd 

H> 4th 
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Pajsagg 2: All plays must leave out certain facts of life and aspects of human nature; 
chere is not room in a play for everything, nor does the natute of. the form demand 
thai there should be We do not, lor instance, ask for the element uf probability in a 
farce, or In a light comedy. We do not expect restraint and common-iense m a 
tdftgedy; for if they were present there would be no tragedy. In brief, we expect an 
aiahor to leave bics of human nature out— to present an artificial concoction rather 
than a true-to-life one= We ask only that he make this artifice seem plausible; that is 
to say, if he does his work well, we should not notice the elements he has left 
— ^gnd the more we do notice their absence, the more unimpressed we are by his 
skill. Of course, we value most highly the dramatists who manage to include the 
maximum of elements with the minimum of clumsiness; for we reckon, quite cor- 
rectly, that a play is both more plausible and more interesting if the characters 
involved in it are full, like Brutus, of mixed elements and must struggle inside 
themselves to r^ach conclusions and perform big actions: this is at least partly what 
we mean when we say that Shakes^are embraces all humanity, or that characters 
are "whole" persons rather than bitty cut-outs. When things are made too plain- 
sailing for characters—when they represent only ambition, or only pride, or only 
greed, and have no opposites to these in them to make decisions hard for them— 
then we may accept them as absurd or melodramatic characters, or even as a certain 
sort of stylized particulars, but we cannot res pond to them as fully as we can to 
Macbeth, at Lear, or Tartuffe, or the people in Chekhov. They are doubtful to us 
because they have no doubt themselves. 

7 Plays must 

A, imitate life%*if' 
•B. select from nre" 

C. exerctse resftaint. 

^ D use common sense 
H A play designed u.) produce laughter is expected iu p.>rtfay iiiLidenis which are 
A. natural 
*B. improbable 
C true^todife. * 
I) elementLiry 

9 The convict ton .which d play tdrtits depends on our not being awjre ut 
A Its plaiisibiiify 
B ihe maximum oi elements 
the rhinos left out 

D. the mixture of characters 

H) (.^haracEers tipptLif absurd tir duubihil u?* \i {\\^y v,M!ti.!in 

A, ambition. 

B Hfyle 

inconsi?* te I iL It s 

I) sryh^ed pieculiaiiLk^ 
I 1 iVie writer ut ihis pLissa^t is uyin^ i... j .^. v ... 
^A d piJini at vit'w in literuiy tritici.'^ii. 

h A ilnst'ly rtMSuntjiJ jr^umcnr 

( A dtr^wfipfiuii ij^ a ?tcrt ot hitt^ 

13 A theory at hununi iijiuie 
U Whuh nf iht^ f.>lli.vvi!!^ ^ciiiciK... !i. , -I ! ' ■ i 

uiiit new hivA " 

) 
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3rd 
4th\ 
5th 
6th 



13. 



What support dots the author provide for rhe poiifion that he is taking? 
*A. Examples and iliustrations. 
B. Common knowledge. 

C A series of invesiigations. / ** ' 

D, Eiseniially no support. 

Passage 3: The history of ihe discovery of the Peking mair was exciting despite the 
fact thai this time It was not a more or less accidental discovery but the result of 
systematic excavation. In 1921 some Swedish and American paleontologists were 
excavating on a hill near Peking. The hill was called the Hill of Chicken Bones 
because bones of small birds had been found on it. Then a man walked by, ivatched 
the strange work going on and said that if the gentlemen were looking for the bones 
of dragons, he knew a place where they could find much bigger bones= 

The man rook them to a limestone cave which was about one kilometer away. In 
the summers of 1921 and 1923 a jot of bones of big mammalia were found there. 
They were cypical of the Quaternary fauna. Along with the bones some sharp-edged 
pieces of quartz were found which could be thought to be elementary tools The 
professor who led the research work coftd nut give up his idea that in ihe light of 
these discoveries it would be possible to- find remains of primitive men on the 
cc^ntment of Asia. In 1927 excavarions were started in the c^ve of Tsou-kou-tien but 
the whole summer passed without any discoveries. Finally, three days before winter 
stopped theJield=work one tooth of a man was found. 

It was the molar tCKith of a lower jaw, After exaWiini^ng it very carefully one uf the 
researchers came to the conclusion that the tooth did not belong to any known type 
of man, nor to any living Yace. On the basis of this one tooth the researcher named 
not only a new species of mati but also a new race, the Chinese man 

14. On the basis of what find was the important conclusion described in the passage 
made? 
•A A molar tooth. 

B. Some tools. 

C. Some btjnes of birds. 
D Some pieces of quartz. 

The conclusion that the research wcjrker reached based upon f^^assurtiption 
that one can ^ 

A. describe a human culture from the tools it used 

B. find human remains by digging in the right places 
C make faster progress searching systematically than hunting blindly 

D. accurately reconstruct a complete creature from one small part 

The basic pattern of the organisation of this passage is 

A. logical, 

B. chronokjgical. ^ 

C. from general to specific 

D. from specific to general 

What led the scientist to believe that he would find evidence of primitive men 
on the continent of Asia.^ 

A. A molar tooth fri>m a lower /aw ' 
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*JB, Mammalian bones and sharp-edged pieces' of quarti. J 
C The statement of the Chinese about dragon bones. 
D. The excavations at the Hill of Chicken Bones, 

18. The author of this passage is primarily interested in 

A. telling an entertaining story. 
*B, describing a series of events 

C. influencing the beliefs and feelings of his readers. 

D, proving a scientific theory. 

19. The bones that the investigators first found when they started digging in the 
cave had corhe from early forms of animals like 

•A. horses, bears, or tigers. ^ 

B. dragons. ' 
C smallpbirds. -* 

Q dinosaurs. 

,. / 

PassagM 4: Commodities and services to which no flow of muney payments corre^s- 
ponds may be divided into three groups.^ The first consists of goods and services 
received in barter, such as farm rents paid in kind. From the point of view of the 
nation's productivity or welfare the omission of such bartered goods would obviously 
understate the total performance of the economic sysfem. The second group consists 
of goods and services received gratis. The^difficulty here is not the lack of monetary 
form but the absence of any productive service rendered by the recipient. In such 
cases, since no production of new economic goods takes place, it appears advisable to 
exclude the goods from the national income totaK If an individual received chanty or 
a gifi this is but a loss on the part of the donor (whose income has been recorded 
fully elsewhere), and to count the incomes of both donor and recipient involves 
either double counting or the consideration of the charity or gift recipient as a 
producer of service to the donor, an obviously far-fetched conception. The problem 
becomes more com plica^ when such free flow of goods (or money) is directed not 
frorn individuals but fromhie business system, either directly or through such social 
agencies as the government or charitable foundations. Such free goods, whether m 
the form of money or of a_>mmodities, must obviously be kjunted in somewhere m 
the national total. While their statisticai estimate is difficult, their analytical and 
quantitative importance is appreciable and likely to grow in the future. The third 
type of commodities and services for which there is no corresponding money pay- 
ment comprises those produced and consumed within the individual economic unit. 
Here the mam problem lies in the segfegation of etonomic from non-etonomic 
activity, since only a rigid line between the two will enable one to include in or 
exclude from national income such items as commtKiities produced as a hobby, 
services or durable go5ds used in the household or personal services of housewives 
and other members of the family But there is rio hard and fast rule by which 
economic activity cars be distinguished from SDcial and individual life in general^The 
impurtance of economic motives, the regularity of the activity, the relative propor- 
tion in which the resulting commodities and services appear cm the market— all 
have to be considered. No doubt appears as to the propriety of including in national 
income commodities regularly produced and consumed within the household when 
they form part of a larger total destined for the market. Similarly, the estimate of 
national income should include net services from houses owned and inhabited; but 
there is cimsiderable doubt as to the propriety of including net services of other 
durable giK)ds Finally, there is a general agi^ement among students of the problem 
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lit to iKli exclusion of houibwivii'^rvkes and strvlcis of other members of the 
hmilfi becauie chttM activities are motivated largfly by non-economic gortildeiMJpns 
ind form much. n(|0re of i pari bf life in gfnera] than of professional econonqic 
ictivity proper* . ^ 

2Dv In rtrurn for ^is servjces a minister receives (1) a modest cash salary, (2) t>< 
use of a houses and (3) the use of m automobile. According to t-he passage, 
whic^ of.these 'should be considered part of the national income? . 
•A. Only (1) and (2). * . 

B. On^ (I) and (}). ^ ■ 
C Only (2) and {}), ' - 

D. Only (1). • / . ' / 

21. The "free flow of goods" refers to ' 

A. trade not encumbered with tariffs or rescrictions, 
. 'B^ gifts for which no return is received. %i 

C the surplus profits of the business sy^n. ' . 
D. the easy exchange of guods for money,\^^ 

22. Why =^juid rhe work of o housewife in her home flo^ be considered part of che 
: national incomeP 

. A. No money is paid for the work. 

•B» TTie motivation underlying fhe work is not economic. ' ' 

.C^ N« tangible product is involved. . ' 

p; The product is totally consumed within the home. ^ 
'23^ Why might u charitable cunrribution from a business concern be counted in the 

narional income even though one from an individual would not? 

A, The business concern is directly involved in the nation's productive system* 
*B, The coMribution from the businf ss has not been counted anywhere else. 

C. The contributipn from the business concern is a necessary part of the cost of 
doing businessi 

D. A business is more likely to make a confribution to an institution or organi- 
sation which must count jt us income* 

24, On what grounds would the fee of a concert violinist eonsidered part of the 
naticinal income while che receipts of a violinist playing on the street corner for 
mckeis would not? 

A. The different motivations of the violinists in the tW4) cases, ^ 
, *B, The different motivations of t hose ^ ho provide the money in the two cases. 

C. The different amounts of rhoney involved in the two cases. 

D. The fact that (he str^{» violinist is untrained 

25. A business man makes fine furniture in his spare time as a htibby, using some 
in his house and giving some co fri^ds. On what basis woukl his product be 

. excluded from the rtational income? 

A. Part of fhe product is consumed within the home. 

B. No cash transaction.^ involved. * 
*C. The motive for the prtxluction is not economic, 

D. The cost of the furniture has already been counted as national income. 

SffCiion D^fieadin^ Comprehension Tesi - 

^aiTage^: All day long we had been motoring towards Fez, and as we drew nearer 
'to it, but at a di|ftahce still of some thirty or forty-miltfSj we began to feel the 
emanation of a great and ancient city, in the same way that you have the identical 
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fMptritncf whin' approaching ihe envlroni of Runie or Paris or London or Ptkingj 
some €ssetlft, indf finable but not lo be confounded with any oiher, aiieriini iisdf 
in the atint^ptif re. Unlikt a Europtan city, Pf z has no ouEer suburbs, and Is fnclo^d 
by ies own walls; buE even the brown-faced, brbwn-legged, shaven-headed peasants, 
who in rheir daziling white clothfs worked in the sepia'coloi^ fields^hardly so 
much fields as wide rerriroriis— seemed to carry some unidentifiable echo of tradi>* 
lion/ perhaps of Pharaoh's E|yp^. It was not until darkness had enveloped them that 
we arrived before the majesric crehellateJ walls of the cityi and outside the gates 
the strings of camels, the story-tellers and snakecharmers arid lank Aboriy minstrels^ 
hung with cowrie^shells, from the dark interior of the -continent, and the jostling, 
wondering crowds that surround them^^by daylight had taken their departure. 

1. How were the boundaries df a field In which a peasant was working marked 

^ 'off? ^ - _ . ' \ 

A. The boundaries were marked by palm trees, . , . 

B. ^e boundaries were marked byt^ick hec^es, 
C ^ere was a fence around eacMield. ; 

*D: There were no clear bouhdanes, . 

2. What was it that fir$t informed the travellers that they were approaching Fez? 

A, TOedtywalls^ ' ^ 

B, The sepia-colored fields. ^ . 
•C An indefinable feeling, 

D. The tradition of Pharaoh's Egypt. 

3. When the travellers were confronted by the city walls they appeared to be ^ 
A. intimidated^ ^ 

impressed- . 
C disinterested. ' . 
D. astounded. S , 

4 The ifavellers arrived at the city walls when the jostling crowds f 

A. were starting to gather. 

B. were at their peak, 

C. were getting ready to leave. 
•D. had gone, 

% The author's primary purpose in this passage is to 
*A. provide a vivid and interesting description. 

B. inform the reader ab*)UE important facts. 

C. change the reader's arti|udes. 

D. build up a feeling of suspense. 

6. In the paragraph that ftiilows this one it is likely that the author will 
A. tell about the construction of the Ciry's walls. 

•B. describe their enrrance into the city itself. 

C. fell abtjut the early history (jf thetfity. 

D. describe the home life cjf the peasants. ~~ , 

7. The author's style is best described as / 

A. simple and direcc. 

B. fijrceful. * 
C dull and prusait. 

*D. flowery and ^abofate. ^ ** 

Pana^^ 6: The me^ffng and overtaking of vehicles on railsj either moving or sta- 
cionary, for which tracks have been laid on the roadj is done on the right. 
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All thf sam€» these movf merits cin be cirrled ouc on the Igft if they canhbc be 
done on the right owing to the narrowness of the space to pass In or to the presence 
of a parked or statiohary vehide or any other fixed obstacle^and provided' that this 
does not endanger road usurs coming from the opposite^ direction. Overtikii^ can 
. also be done on the left in one way itreets, when this is justified by the demands of 
the traf£|c, , % ' 

When a vehicle on rails has stopped to allow passe ngeri to dnter or a lights 
whether the track is actually laid on the road or not, the driver may only pass the 
vehicle on the tjHK either on the left or on th^ right, at a reduced speed. Except at 
those places where the traffic is controll^ by a policeman or by traffic lightSi the 
driver driving on the side where the paisengers are entering or alighting from the 
starionafy vehicle on the rails must allow them either to reach this vehicle or to 
pass on« to the pavement at the side. He must be prepared to stop if necessary for 
this purpose. ' - 

8. The audience for whom this passage was written was primarily 

•A; drivers of motor vehicles. , 

B, motormert of street-cars, 

C, passengers getting on and off street<ars, 

D, policemen directing traffic. 

9. The primary purpose of this passage was fu provide a set of instructions for 

A. safe driving. 

B, passing on the left, 

•C. passing vehicles on rails, , * 

D. protecting the safety of pedestrians, 
10. Under which of these circumstances was passing on the left usually permissible? 
L one-way street, II, cars parked too close on right, III, at a traffic lights 
IV, street-car stationary, ^ 
•A. I i II ■ 

B, I^Iil 

; c I & IV 

D II & IV ./ 

I L When a street-car has stopped to let passengers off, a driver must always 

A, stop, 

*B, slow down, " 

C, pass on the right, ' ^ . 

D, keep a distance of at least 10 feet, 

12, The instruction that applies whether the street-car tracks are laid on or beside^ 
the road his to do with 
•A, letting passengers off, 

B, the side on which to pass, 

C stopping at traffic lights, ^ ■ ■ ' 

D, efndpngering traffic coming the other way. 
13^ The relation of the second paragraph to the statement made in the fifsc para- 
graph is that it 

A, stiites more fully the conditions under which the rule holds. 

B, develops the reasons for the rule. * , 
•C indicates exceptions to the general rule. 

D. applies the rule in one special situation. 
14. The material in this passage was organized by the author primjrily so that the 
reader would know 



A, why hi ii to ict In •^ffiin mp 
' Br wh^^^ in iht ilruation, 

C whit li llkfly to happen f^xt 
whit actions he U to takt. 

'F#fjtff# 7rfiffi£tiyt fhinkingp while starting wlih lo|i€, gotp furthtr so as to include 
cerfiin broad fnentariksll^. It inclvidei the undfrsfandingof complex and fluid situa- 
^lonsi in dealing with which logicil mtthbds are inadequate, as mintal tPolsr Of 

^epursei thinking muit never violate the laws of logiCi but it may use techniques 
beyohdkihm of exact mathematical reasonif^^ In the fields of locial study, and 
history^ and in the problems of daily life, there ire large areas, where evidence is 
Incomplete and may never be completed/ $^ the eViderice may be also un^ 

trustworthy; but if the situation- is practical, a decisjon must be made. The scientist 
has been habituated to deal with properties which can be attracted ffoin their total 
background and with variables which are few and well defined. Consequentlyi where 
the facts are unique and unpredictabltp where the variables are numefbus and their 
interactions too compUcated for precise calculation! the scientist is apt to throw up 
his hands in despair and ^haps turn the situation over to the sentimentalists or 
the m^i|ic«.. But ^ would wrong to ignprr both this lyF^ of problem and 

^this type of thinking; for the methods of logical thinking do not exhaust the re- 
sources of reason. in«coping with complejc and fluid situations we need thinking 
which is relational and which searches for cross bearings between areas; this is 
thinking in a context. By its use it is^ssible to reach an understanding of historical 
and social maeerials and of human relations, although not wich the same degree of 
precision as in the case of simpler materials and recurrin| events: As Aristotle laysp 
'It is the' mark of an educated man to eicpect no more exactness than the subject 
permits/' 

13< The author believes complex pfactlcal problems can be solved . 
A4 by the use of logic alone. 

B. only if the rules of logic are disregarded. ' 

C only If^all the facts are known. . ? 

•D, only by using both logical and non- logical reasonings ' 
id The author implies that mathcmacical reasoning is likely to be employed with 

advantage ^ 
^ A. when the situadons to be^dealt with are complex and fluid, 
in history, social studyf,and the problems of fveryday Ufa, 
•C in stable, clear-cut situations, where there are few unknown or varying 
factors. 

D, in dealing with praccical problems. 

17. The author believes scientists should widen their field of work by undertaking 
problems that are 

•A, less specific and less precisei 
B. more exact. 
' C more abstract, 
' D. less complex and fluid. 

18, ^'Relational chinking'' is principally of advantage in 

•A. providing^ working solutions to problems for which the calculation of exact 
, answers is impossible, 

B. dealing with problems for which only an approximate answer is desired 

C. providing exact answers to ill-defined problems, 

D. dealing with problems related in thought. 
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19« Thf aathar i P^^p09C in thh paifgge la primarily to preit nc 

kimt Important infofmitlofi. 
C a plt€€ orifffctivt literary £ofiipdsitioni ^ 
, a cleverly concfived argument. 

20. in spf aking of "thinking which is relational/' (line 22) the author Is contrasting 
this with ^ ^ 

exact mathematt^l reasoning. 
B. thinking that violates the laws of ^gic. 
C intuitive ipproiches to human problems. 
D, Aristotle'i point of view. 

21, 'Diat.one shbuld ejtpect no more exactness than the subject permits is endorsed 

A. only the author. ^ 

B. only Aristotle. 

•C the author and Aristotle. 
D. the author and traditional scientists. 

' S^The next' tW deliined to be the mosi fertile in the history of 

horology^ because the foundations of nearly all (he basic inventions appeared during 
this period. Robert Hooket one of the great pioneers, is credited with the invention 
of the anchor escapement about 1666. This consistid of an anchor-ihaped piece of 
steel, the points of which spanned several teeth of a sharp-toothed gear wheel. 
Whf n this anchor rocked on a properly placed pivotp it allowed ont tooth of the gear 
wheel to escape at each side of its swing; and the act of blocking the opposite tooth 
gave sufficient impulse to keep the pendulum swinging. This was a great step in 
advance in accura^, and the ma|ority of existing clocks were changed from foliot 
and verge to anchor escapement, Hooke contributed greatly to the mathematics of 
horology^ and also invented the cylinder escapement which has endured to modern 
timesj becoming the standard escapement for low-priced Swiss watches. As early as 
1^2% one John Leek of Prague had made a clock having a soft metal fusee. It re- 
mained^ however, for Hooke to investigate scientifically the various propertiiS of 
springs which included the fusee. He reinvented and described the fusee, which 
consisted of cutting a spiral on a conical drum attached to the first wheel. On this 
was wound first a piece of catgut and later a small chain, the other end of which was 
fastened to^the cylindrical ^riphery of the barrel containing the main spring. The 
spiral was arranged so that the large diameter of the spiral was oppoiiie the run- 
down position of the main spring. This meant that when the watch was fully wound 
the main springs through its chain, was pulling on the small diameter of the spiral , 
and, as the mechanism ran down and the tension of the main spring decreased, it 
was continually pulling on a larger radius^ thereby tending to maintain a more 
constant power on the train and thus helping the mechanism to run at a more 
constant rate. * 

Georgi Graham p-^ Hooke's anchor escapement by broadeninj the face of 
the teeth on the antr. rmm Hooke's sharp ppintsJ This slight broadening 'pre- 
vented the escapement ttom swinging a little too far at each end of its swing, which 
can be detected in anchor escapement clocks by the tendency of the seconds hand to 
recoil slightly at each second. Graham s addition of the slight, flats prevented this^ 
tendency; the deadbe^|^scapement did not have this overtravel and is the most 
common in modern usC This slight change was one of the most important steps in 
perfecting the time-keeping capabilities of the cluck mechanism, Graham realized 
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thil cemperacuct wguld changf th^ length of the penduiutn ahd hiince have con- 
siderable influence on the reie of i cXmk. h has since been shown ihii 1 degree F. 
change in tem^raiure of the steel rod of a seconds ^ndulum is^uivilent to 
approximately four seconds in 24 houfi, a brass rod, al^ut twice as much; and t 
glass one, about half as nluchr Knowing roughly these facts, Graham^^ggest^ a 
compound pendulunn composed of steel and brass, and so arranged that the different 
rates of expansion would offset orie another'^He abandoniid this however, in favor of 
the mercufy reservoir which he invented in 1711 and which* u^ to the invention of 
invar and some of the newer alloys that have practically lero coefficient of expansion 
under heat, was the most accurate pendulum known, 

22, A grooved^cone of metal is used in . 

•A, a fusee, , = - • 

B, a cylinder escapement. ■ 

C a foliot, i . 

D< an improved pendulum, . 

23, The kind of escapement most common in modern clocks is called 

A. anchor escapement, * _ 

B. cylindrical escapement, 
•t. deadbear escapement, 

compound escapement. 

24, Which of the following types gf escapemeniii is probably most economical to 
construct? 

h. Compound, 

B, Deadbeat. ' 
•C Cylinder, , ^ ^ ^ 

D. Single, 

21 Tlje "next 100 years" referred to in the first sentence tegan about 

... B. 1375 ^ ^ ^ , ■ ■ - 

C. 1600 ' 

•D. 1650 ■• ■ 

26. One could tell whether an old grandfather cluck had an anchor escapement or 
. a deadbeat escapement by . 

*A, observing the movement of the second hand. 

B. checking to See whether it has a compound pendulum, 

C. ejcamining the points of the teeth on the first wheeL 

D. inspecting the mainspring for the presence of a catgut attachmenr 

27. The most accurate pendulum available in the 18th century was the 

•A. foliot and verge. ' 

B. compound pendulum. 

C. mercoiry reservoir pendulum. 

D. invar alloy pendulum. 

28. In a compound pendulum, the length of the brass rods is about 
*A. half that of the steel rods. 

B. the same as that of the steel rods. , - 

C. orw und a half that of the steel n)ds. 

D. twice that of the steel rods. 

29. The gain from using a cone with u spiral cut into it was that this made possible 
A. compensation for the effect of temperature changes. 



C replecement of the pendulum with a spring. 
; •D* ntirly uniform power m tht spring ran down. 

[Population IV students continue wiih the^ Student Qucstignnaife— Generil and 
lloth^r Tongue (same as Population n^Section H) J , 

Popylfltions li lY—Liceraturf 

Diregiiom for Ssfiiions K, Z,.md W: On the next pages there is a short sto^. 
Read the story carefuUy and thoughtfully before going on to the questions about it. 

Read the questions car^fuliy and answer them as thoughtfully and honeitly as you 
can. The questions are preceded by instructions which you should follow. All your 
answers should be made on your answer card, Vou will not need any other pap^t on 
which to ^rite. 

If you have any questions* ask your teacher. 

They were new patients to mt, all I had was the name, Olson, Please come 
down as soon as you cahi my daughter is very sick. 

When I arrived I was met by the mother, a big startled looking woman* 
\ very clean and apologetic who merely said, Is this the doctor? and let me in; , 
5 Ifi the back, she added. You must excuse us* dcKtor, we have her In the kitchen 
. where it is warm. It is very di^p here sometimes, 

The child was fully dressed and sitting on her father's lap near the kitchen 
table. He tried to get up, but \ motioned for him not to bother, took off my 
overcoat and started to look things over, I could see that they were all very 
10 nervous, eyeing me up and down diitrustfully. As often, in such cases, they 
weren't telling me more than they had to. It Was up to me to tell them; that's 
why they were spending three dollars on me. ^ 

The child was fairly eating me up with her cold, steady eyes, and no ex^ ■ 
pression to hi r face whatever. She did not move and ieemed, inwardly, quiet, 
13 an unusually attractive little thing, and as strong as a heifer in appearance. But 
her face was flushed, she was breathing rapidiy, and I realized that she had a 
high fever. She had magnificent blond hair, in profusion. One of those picture 
^ children often reproduced in advertising leaflets and the photogravure sections 

of the Sunday papers. 
20 She*s had a fever for three days, began the father and we don't know what 
it comes from. My wife has given her things, you know, like people do, but it 
don't do no good: And there s been a lot of sickness around. So we tho't you'd 
, better look her over and cell us what is the matter. 

As doctors often do I took a trial shot at it as a point of departure. Has she 
25 had a sore throat.^ 

Both parents answered me together, No . . . No, she sayS her throat don't 
hurt her. 

Does your throat hurt you? added the mother to the child. But the little 
girFs expression didn't change nor did she move her eyes from my face. 
30 Have you looked? 

I tried b, said the mother, but 1 couldn't see, , 
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As it hap^fii.wf ha# tefn having a numbfr of cases of diphihiria in the 
SGhool to which ihis fchild wenr during that inonth and we were all^ quite 
apparently, thinking of that, though no bne had as yet spoken of the thing, 
j5 Weil, I said, suppose we rake a look at the throat firsr, I smiled in my best 
professional manner and asking for the ehilds first name I said, come on, 
V Mathilda^ o^n your moutK and let's taicM ' '4 _ 

^Nothing doing, . ' * 

Aw, conhe on, I coaxed, just open your mouth wide and let me take a look, 
40 Lpok, I said opening both hands wide, 1 liaven^t anything in my hdnds. Just 
open up and l#t me see. 

Such a nice man, put in the mother. Look how kind he is ro you. Come on, 
do what he tells you to; He won't hurt you, 

. At that I ground my teeth Jn disgust. If only they wouldn't use the word 
45 "hurt" I might be able ro get somewhere, Bur I did not allow, myself ro be 
hurried or disturW but speaking -quietly and slowly I approached the child 
again, 

; - As 1 moved my chair a little neafer suddenly with one catlike movemenr 
borh her hands clawed (nsrinctively for my eyes and she almost reached rhem 
50 too. In fact she knocked my glasses flying and they fell, though unbroken, 
several feet away from me on the kitchen floor, ' 

Borh the morher and farher almosr turned themselves inside out in embar^ 
rassment and apology. You bad girl, said the mother, taking her and shaking 
her by one arm. Look what you ve done. The nice man ,s . v 
3 For keayen s sake, I broke in, Don'r call me a nicetopn tp her, I'm here to 
look at her throat on the chance rhat she might have diphtheria and possibly 
die of it. But rhat's nothing to her, Lc^k here, I said ro the child, Wfe re going 
to look a r your rhroat. You're old enough to understand what Lm saying. Will 
you op^ it now by yourself or shall we have to open it for you? ■ 

Not a move. Even her expression hadn't changed. Her brearhs however 
were coming fasrer and fasrer, Then rhe bartle began, I had to do it, Lhad ro 
h*ve a throat culture for her own protection. But first I told the parents tha^ 
it was entirely up to rhem, I explained rhe danger but said rhat 1 would riot 
insist on a throat examination so long as rhey would rake the responsibility. 

If you don't do what the dpcror says you'll have to go to rhe hospiral, rhe 
mpther admonished her severely^ 

Oh yeah? I had co smile to myself. After all, 1 had already fallen in love 
with the savage brat, the parents were contemptible to me. In the ensuing 
struggle they grew more and more abject, crushed, exhausted while she surely 
rose to magnificent heights of insane fury of effort bred of her terror iif m^, 
The father tried his best, and he was a big man but the fact rhat she was 
his daughter, his shame at her behavior and his dread of hurting her made 
him release her just at the critical moment several times when I had almost 
achieved success, till I wanted to kill him. But his dread also that she might 
have diphtheria made him tell me to go on, go on though he himself was 
almost fainting, while the mother moved back and forth behind us raising and 
lowering her hands in an agony of apprehensioa 

Put her in front of you on your lap, I ordered, and hold both Her wrists. 
But us soon as he did the child let out a scream. Don't, you're hurting me. ^ 

\ 



90; Uf go of my hindi* Ut thtm go I eetKyou. Then she shrieked Eereifyingly» 
, hystericglly. Stop it! Stop it! You re killini me! 

Do you think she can stand it, docto^ said the mother. 
You get out, said the husband co his wife. Do^you want her to die of 
diphtheria? 
85 Come on now^ hold her, I said, 
' " ' Then I grasped the child's head with my left hind and tried to get tht 
wooden tongue depressor between her teeth, She^^ught, with clenched tecthV 
desperately! But now I alio had grown furious^at a child, I tried to hold 
myself down but I couldn't. I know how to expose a throit for inspection, And 
90 I did my best. When finaliy I got the wooden spatula behind the last teeth 
and just the point of it into the mouth cavity, she opened up for an instant 
but before I could see anything she came down again and gripping the wooden 
blade becween her molars she reduced it to splinters before 1 could get it out 
again. > . , 

95 Aren't you ashamed, the mother yelled at her, Aren t you ashamed to act 
. like tKat in front of the doctor? , 

Get me a smouth^handled spoon of some sort, I toldithe mother. We're 
going through with this. The child's mouth was already bleeding. Her tongue 
was cut and she was screaming in wild hysterical shrieks. Perhaps I should 
100 have desisted and come back in an hour or more; No doubt it would have been 
better. But J had seen at least two children lying dead in bed of neglect in 
such caies, and feeling that I must get a diagnosis now or nive r I went at it 
again. But the worst of it was that I too had go^ beyond reason, I could have 
, torn the child apart in my own fury and enjoyed it^ It was a pleasure to attack 
105 her. My face was burning with it, * 
The damned little brat must be protected against her own idiocy, one says 
to one's self at such time. Others must be protected against her, It is a sodal 
necessiry. And air'these things are true, But a blind fury, a feeling of adult 
shamet bred of a longing for muscular release are the operatives. One goes on 
! 10 to the end, 

in a final unreasoning aisault I overpowered the child's neck and jaws, I 
forced the heavy silver spoon back of her teeth and down her throat till she 
gagged. And there ir was— both tonsils covered with membrane^ She had 
fought vliliantly to keep me from knowing ber secret. She had been hiding 
115 that sore throat for three d^s at least and lying to her parents in order to 
escape just such an outcome as this. 

Now truly she was furious. She had been on the defensive before but now 
she attacked. Tried to get off her father's lap and fly at me while tears of 
defeat blinded her eyes. 

William Carlos Williams— American 

Part I 

Direcfioni' Answer the following questions as carefully and as honestly as you can, 
. Here is a number of questions that might be asked about "The Use of Force," 
Some of these are more important than others. Read the list carefully' and choose 
the five (5) questions that you think are the most important questions to ask about 
"The Use of Force." In the section marked X-Y-Z on your Answer Card 8 blacken in 
the oval markt'd A next to the number of the five questions you have chosen. After 
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you have done that blacktn In the ovajs marked B for ehe ochtr fiftetn queaeions. 

1. Is there a Itsson ro be learned from ''The Use of Force"? 
. 2. Is "The Use of Force" well written? 

3. How does the itory build up? How b it orianized? 

4. Why type of story is "The U^ of Force"? Is it like any other story I know? 

5. How can we explain the way th# people behave in the story? 

d Are any of the characters in "^e Use of Fof^e'' like people I know? 
, 7. Has the writer used words or sentences differently from the way people usually 
write? i - . 

8. What happens in "The Use df Force*? 

% , Is "The Use of Force'' about im^rtant things? Is it a trivial or a serioui work? 
10, Does the story tell me anything about people or ideim in general? 
I L How is the way of telling the story related to what '*The Use of Force" is about? 

12, Is this a proper subject for a story? 

13^ . k there anything in "The Use o^^ that has a hidden meaning? 

14 When was the story written? What is the historical background of the story ^ind 

its writer? Does the fact that the author is American tell me anything about 

the story? 

13. What kinds of metaphDrs (or comparisons), images (or references to things 
outside the story) or other writer's devices are used in "lOie Use of Force"? 

16. D^s the story succeed in getting me involved in the situation? 

17. What^49^ "The Use of Force" tell us ateut people I know? 

18. What emotions does "The Use of Force" arouse in me? 

19. Is there any one part of "The Use of Force" that explains the whole story? 

20. What is the writers opision of, or attitude toward, the people in "Hie Use of 
Force"? 

Part II r' ' 

"Dtnciionir Each of the questions or incomplete statements below is followed by 
*four suggested answers. One of these answers or completions is the bgs$ answer to 
the pcoblem posed in the questionir.That is, of the four answers, one makes the most 
sense in the light of the story you have read. Some of the questions are more 
important than others? These quesiioni are marked with a sitar (•), Answer all the 
questions, but pay particular attention to the starred questions. Read each question 
carefully, choose your answer and indicate your choice in the appropriate space on 
your answer card. 

*2I. Why had Mathiida been lying to her parents? 

A. She was afraid they would scold her for being rude, 

B. She wanted her parents to think she was sick, ' 
C She did not want to go to school. 

•D.-She was afraid .they would discover she had diphtheria. 

22. Which of the following most clearly indicates Mathilda's feelings when the 
doctor arrives? 

*A, "cold, steady eyes" (line 13) 

B. "as strong as a heifer" (line 15) , 

C, "her face was flushed** (lines 16) 
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^23* Whleh of iht foUowini b^r Indiwted the difference tetwten MathUdi ind her 
^ j«renis in their early fetction to the do« 
^A*^ ii defiant, ihey lire scared. 
B. She ii angry, they are sad 
; C Sheisexclt<^,'theyare£alm. > 
, D. She is hopeful, th^ are deipairing. 
•24 Which of the following is the best explanation of why Mithilda clawed for the 
doctor'i eyes (lines 48 to 31)? » 
Ai She want^ CO hurt the doctor. 
B. She wanced to show her parents how brave she was. 
C She wanced to show the ^ctor she was healthy. . 
•D. She wanted to keep the<floctor from leeing her thrMi. 
21 What caused Mathilda to ihriek.Cline ^ 
A. She was scared by her mother. 
*B, She was held by her fathey . 
C She was hurt by the doctor. 

D. She had shown the doctor . her throat .. ■ ' ' _ I 

26. Which of the following best lescribes the inocher at the Ngirining of the ftory 
(lines I to 29)? ' ' \ 

A. She is cilm and loving, 

B. She is careless and neglectful. 
•C, She is nervous and foblish. 

D. She is angry and druel, ' 

The following questions refer td the mother^s attitude towards Mathilda. You are to 
choose one of the four terms or words below as the answer to each question. Vou 
may use each term once, more than once* or not at all. 

A. Coaxing C. Sco|din| 

B. Questioning D. Thmtening 

27. Which one of the words mentioned best describes the moEhers speech to 
Mithilda in line 28? ' 
A,*B,C;orD / , 

28. Which one of the words mentioned best describes the mother s speech to 
Mathilda in lines 52 to 54? 

A. B, or D 

29. Which one of the words mentioned best describes the mother's speech to 
Mathilda in lines 95 to 90? 

A, B, *C, or D » 
•30. What change in the mother do her five speeches to Mathilda show? 

*A. That she becomes more emotional. 
. B. That she becomes less wbrr led about diphtheria. 

C. That she tecomes more sure of herself.* 

D. That she becomes less frightened of the doctor. 

•3L What is the doctors reaction to the mother's s^ches to Mathilda that are 
given in lines 42 to 70? 

A. He is Agry btcause she shouts at Mathilda. 
*B. He is disgusted Ncause she says the wrong things. ^ 
C , He is sad because she seems so ignorant* 
D. He is fearful because she s^ms a careless woman. 
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•32. What if chc doctor's reset ion to the mother^s Isst speech (lines 95 to 96)} 
A. He is angry that she has interrupted him, -i 
/ B, He is disgust at her being ashamed. 

C He tries to change the subject so chat Mathilda will ;^o^ notice that her 

mother yelled at her. , 
•D. He hardly pays, any attenfign to what she says because he is so intent on 
what he is doing. , 

33, What is the doctor's first impression of Mathilda? 

A, l^at she is healthy. ^ * 

B, l^at she is very young. ' 
, That sh^ is beautifuL 

D. l^at she is inteiligent ^ 

34. What it meant by "my test professional manner" (lines 35 to 36).^ 

A. Skillfully. . 

B. Curidusly. 

C Severely and slowly. 

, 'D, Gently and reassuringly. . 
'31 When does the doctor first speak threa^ningly to Mathilda.^ 

A, At lines 36 to 37. 

•B. At lines 57 to 59. ^ 

C At line 78. 

D, Athne85. ' 

•36, Which of the faijowing best describes the doctor*s changes in attieude toward 
Mathilda.^ , * * 
A. He becomes more childlike, 
•B. He becomes more emotional and violent. 

C. He becomes more worried and depressed, 

D. He becomes more professional. ' 

•37. Which of the following is the best summary of what the ddccor says In lines 
106 to 110? 

A, Despite what our laws tell us we should do, we should act according to our 
beliefs, ' , 

^ B, Despite what society says we should doj the individual must be prepared to 
assert his own personality. * 
C Despite the reasons that others may Have for giving up, a person is forced 
by pride to complete what he begins. * 
•D. Despite any reason we may give for doing something, we really do it for 
emotional satisfaction. 
•38. There are four inferences to be drawn from lines 67 to 70, Which of these 
inferences is most important to the development of the story as a whole? 

A. These lines show how much the doctor Is sorry for the parents. 

B. These lines show how uncontrollable Mathilda is. 

^•C These lines show that the doctor's interest in Mathilda has become personal 
and not professional 
D, These lines show that the doctbr thinks that Mathilda is a beautiful child 
and not merely a sick one. 
•39. The doctor and Mathilda have several changing relationships in the course of 
the story. Which of the followiDg is NOT one of the main relationships? 
A. DtKtor and patient. 



•B. Parent tfid child; - 
C Two peopk at war. 

D. A winner and ft^^lc^r. , 
N. Wt would like to know how you personally compare chis fcory to other stories 

•you have read. If you think it is one of the best stories you have read* rate it *3. 

If you think it is one of the worst you have read, rate it -3, 

Here is a scales # 
one of the best good fairly good . fairly poor poor one of the worst 
^-3 . +2 ♦I -^1 -2 -3 

I . ( I j 'I I 

Mark the number of the ratin| you would give this story on your answer card in 
space N. " , 

S§€mn Y^l See Vou Never 

The soft knock came at the kitchen door, and whet) Mrs, O Brian opened ii^ 
there on the back porch were her best tenant, Mr, Ramirei, and two police 
officers,, one on each side of him, Mr, Ramirei just stood there, walled in dnd 
small ' 

^ "Why, Mr, Ramirei!" said Mrs, O Brian, 

Mr, Ramirez was overcome. He did not seem to have words to explain. 
He had arrived at Mrs. O'Brians rooming house more than two years 
earlier and had lived there ever since. He had come by bus from Mexico City 
to San Diego and had then gone up to Los Angeles. There he had found the 
10 clean little room, with glossy blue linoleum, and pictures and calendars on the 
flowered walls and Mrs. O'Brian as the strict but kindly landlady. During the 
war, he had worked at the airplane factory and made parts for the planes that 
flew off somewhere, and even now, after the war^ he still held this job. From 
the first, he had made big money. He saved some of it, and he got drunk only 
15 once a week^a privilege that! to Mrs. O'Brians way of thinking, every good 
workingman deserved, unquestioned and unreprinrtanded. 

Inside Mrs, O'Brian's kitchen, pies were baking in the oven. Soon the pies 
would come out with complexions like Mr, Ramirez's, brown and shiny and 
crisp, with silts in them for the air almost like the slits of Mr, Ramirez's dark 
20 eyes. The kitchen smeiied g^. The policemen llaned forward, lured by the 
odor. Mri Ramirez gazed at his feet, as if they had carried him Into all this 
trouble, 

''What happened, Mr. Ramirez?" asked Mrs. O'Brian. ' . 

Behind Mrs. O^Brian, as he lifted his eyes, Mr, Ramirez saw the long table, 
^ 25 laid with clean white linen and set with a platter, cool, shining glasses, a water 
pitcher with ice cubes floating Inside it, a bowl of fresh potato salad, and one 
of bananas and oranges, cubed arid sugared. At this table sat Mrs, O'Brian's 
children— her three geown sons, eating and conversing, and her two younger 
daughters, who were staring at the policemen as they ate; 
30 "1 have been here thirty monthSi" said Mr, RamireE quietly, looking at 
Mrs, Q'Brian's plump hands, ■ 

'Thais six months too long" said one policeman, "He only had a tert^- 
rary visa. We've just got around to looking for him." 



-.\ Soon ifter Mr. Ramirei had arrived, he bought a radio for his little room; 
35 tvenings, he curnfd it up ye ry loud and enjoyed it. And he had bought a wrist- 
watch and enjoyed that, tpo. And on many nights hi had walked silent streets 
and seen the brj|ht clothes in the windows and bought iome oif them, and he 
had seen the jewels and bought some of them for his few lady friends. And 
he had gone to picture shows five nights a week for a while. Then, also/ he 
40 had ridden the streetcars— all night some nightsr--smq|ling the electricity^ his 
dark eyes moving over the advertisements, feelmg the wheels rumble under 
him, watching thelittle sleeping houses arid big hotels slip by. Besides that, 
he had gone to large restaurahts, where he had eaten many-coursedinners. and 
to the opera and the theatre. And he had bought a car, which later, when he 
^ 43 forgot to ^y for its "the dealer had driven off angrily from in front of the 
rooming house. ^ 

''So here I am," said Mr. Ramirez now, "to tell you that I must give up my 
room, Mrs. O'Brian. \ come to get my baggage and clothes and go with these 
men," 

50 "Back to Mexico?" ' , - 

"Yes, to Lagos. That Is a little town north of Mexicu City." ^ = ' 
-*Tm sorry, Mr. Ramirez.'' 

"I'm packed," said Mr, Ramirez hoarselyj blinking his dark eyes rapidly and 
moving his hands helplessly before him, Jlie policemen did not touch him. 
53 There was no necessity for that. '*Here is the key, Mrs. O^Brlan,'* Mr, Ramirez 
said, "I have my bag already." 

Mrs. O'Brian, fur the- first time, noticed a suitcase standing behind him on 
the porch, 

Mr. Ramirez looked in again at the huge kitchen, at the bright silver cut- 

60 lery and the young people eating and the shining waxed floor. He turned and 
lojked for a long fnoment at the apartment house next door, rising up three 
stories, high and beautifuL He looked at the balconies and fire escapes and 
back-porch stairs, at the lines of laundry snapping in the wind, 
"You've been a good tenant," said Mrs, 0*Brian, 

65 "Thank you, thank you, Mrs. O^Brian," he s^^d softly. He closed his eyes. 

Mrs. O Brian stood holding the door half open. One of her sons, behind 
her, said that her dinner was getting cold, but she shook her head at him and 
turned back to Mr. Ramirez, She remembered a visit she had once made to 
some Mexican border towns — ^the hot days, the endless cricNets^leaping and 

70 falling or lying dead and brittle like the small cigars in the shop windows, and 
the canals taking river water out to the farms, the dirt ruads, the scorched 
fields, the little adobe houses, the bleached clothes, the eroded landscape. She 
remembered th^silent towns, the warm beer, the hot, thick foods each day, ' 
She remembered the slow, dragging horses and the parched jack rabbits on 

75 the road. She remembered the iron mountains and the dusty valleys and the 
ocean beaches that spread hundreds of miles with no sound but the waves^ 
no cars, no buildings, nothing. 

"I'm sure sorry, Mr. Ramirez,*' she said, 

"'I don c want to go back, Mrs. 0 Brian," he said weakly, 'I like it here, i 
80 want to stay here, I ve worked, I've got money, I kxjk all right, don t I?* And i 
don't want to go back! * , '» 
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"rm sorry, Mr. Rumirez," she sdid 'I wish there was sumething \ could 

. do." 

''Mrs. O'Brian!" he cried suddenly, tears rolling out from under his eyelids. 
85 He feothcd oui his hands und Euuk her hand fervently, shaking it, wringing 

ic, hording to it. "Mrs. O'Briun, I see you never. I see you never!" 
, The policemen smiled acW(U^%utjHr Ramirez did not notice it, and they 

scopped smiling very soon: fej/ ' 

"Goodbye, Mrs. O'Brian. J^avd,been good to me Oh, goodbye, Mrs. 
90 O Brian. 1 see yuu never! ' 

The policemen waited for Mr Ramirez eg turn, pick up his suitcase, and 
wilk away They they followed him, Eippmg their caps to Mrs. O Brain. She 
watched them go down the porch steps Then she shut the door quietly and 
went sl5wly back ro her chair at the table She pulled tht chair out and sat 
.95 dowp. She picked up the shmmg knife and fork and started once more upon 
her steak. 

'Hurry up. Mi mi, said one of the sons It II be cold 

Mrs O Brian took one bite and chewed on it for a long, slow nme, then 
she stared at the chfsed dtHjr. She la&J down her knife and fork 
1 00 VC' ha r s^ w ro n^, M a ask ed he r Si ? n 

\ jiist realized, ' said Mrs () Brian — she pur her hand ro her face— "1 11 
never see Mr Ramirez agam 

> RjV Bradbury — American 

'DtfeCiiofii^ Answer the following questums as iaretuHy and honestly as you can. 

' Here IS a number of quesrions thar mighr he asked about I See You Never 
Sortie of these are more impirtant than <ithers Read the list carefully and choose 
the /irt' questions that you fhink are the rnosr irnpiirtant questuHi^ to ask about 
"I See You Never the .Section marked X Y 7. on your Answer C ard 8 blacken 
in the cjval marked A nest to the numbers of the five q^e.stions y()ii have chosen 
After you have done that blacken in the ovals marked B for the other fifteen 
questions 

J How IS the way ot teiling 1 See Y^m Never related u) what tlie shjfy is abi)ur^ 
2 Is this a proper siibjecc for a story' 

^ Is [here anything \n I See Yiyu Never fhat lias a hidden meanin^/^ 

i When was the srnry written^ What is the historical background of the story and 

Its writer Duls the fact that the author is Anjeritan tt-ll me anythm^ abiiut the 

story ^ 

What kinds nf metaphnrs n-,r unTifiariHiiOS jiul M!ui>;£s ior refereiKe?* u- things 

oiitssile the stt?ry) or other writer s deviLes are used in 1 See You TSJcver ' 
() Does die scijry sutceeil in i^eitrng me nuolved ui the situation^ 

What does I See Ynu Neser tell iwt: Ahmi rhe people l^nuw^ 
H What emotions tisjes I See Yuu Nevrr ars?use m me ' 
^) Is there any one part 1 See Yoii Neser fhat explainN tht wfu.k s^»'iy ' 
10^ What IS the writers npifuun of im aoituiir tiiw.nd tlie penplt in I Set Yuu 

Nevt-r ' 
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1 1 Does the story cull me anything about pt^ople or ideas in general? 

12. Is il See You Never"" abouc important thinpr' Is it a trivial or a serious work? 

13 What happens in " I See You Never ? 

14 Has the writer used words and sentences differently from the way people 
usually write? 

15. Are any oT the characters in "I See Vou Never"' like people I knowf* 

16. How can we ejcplain the way people behave; in chis story? 

17 What type of srory is 'I See You M:Ver^7 Is it like any other story I know? 

18. How dt^es the story build up? Hcsw is it organized? 

19 Is ""I See You Never"' well written.^ 

20 Is there a lesson to be learned from I See You Never" ? 

Part II 

Dtrections: Each of the quescjons or incomplece scarements below is followed by four 
^^^M^^f^d answers One of these answers or completions is rhe be si answer to the 
problem pijsed in the question That is. of the four answers, one makes the mtjsc 
sense m the lighr of the sciiry yfiu have read. Some of the questions are more im = 
ptjrtant than ochers. These questums are marked with a star (*) Answer all the 
quescions, bur pay particular actentibn rojhe starred questions Read each question 
carefully, choose your answer and indicate your choice in the appropriate space on 
your answer card. 

Jl What reason did Mr Ramirei give hn wanong U) stay in \a)s Angeles? 
•A. He Itk^d Los Angeles 

B He liked Mrs. O Brian 

C He worked hard 

D He had lost hi.s car. 
22 Why did Mr Ramirez say he should be alhswed tu stay in L<js Angeles^ 1 He 

worked hard. II He had money III He looked respecrablc 

A I only 

B 111 only 

( I and 1 1 nnly 
•1) 1. 11 and 111 

*iV Which (jt the following best expLuj^s v* hiy Mrs (1 Hrian did i\y lu keep ihe 
police from sending Mr Ramire/ hack ro Mexico^ 
A She was used to people Lomtn^ and c'oing 
■R She re^pecred rhe law 
( She riiiHight Mexiirj w.is h>vely 
l) She was afraid ol^ her sun s reattinn 
! I Which ol rhe following Ix^sc desLribt-s Mr^ O MiLm i^i.^...-.^ 
A 1 arge and ct>fnf{irrjhle ^ 
*B ( lean an»i shining 

C I^nor hur hosp|rj.hlt= 
I) Neat jnd unfrieruliv 
* J ^ Whit h I ?f the fulitiw I be t ^ ^ .lm iis why Mr R.. * i .i. , . ik,, . i l i i *.i i . .mJ 
riKle on rfu- sfreefiars^ 

A hie w MS nrcd of Mr^ O [Si i n % 1 in k . ^ 

h He vv.iiifrd f! i lAkv \\ts [fuiul off his iri-uhlti 
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•C He wiis fascinutcil by all the new things in Los Angeles. 
D. He was making so much mbney he did not know how to spend it all 
•26, Which of the following best explains why Mr Ramirez ^lught a radio and a 
wfisiwatchP 

A, These things showed others he was rich * 
•B. These were things he coiild nt>t get m MexiCtj t 

C, These were things he could not really afford. 

D. These were things that would make Mrs. ()' Brian happy. 

27: Three of the following contrasts between Mexico and Los Angeles are referred 
to in the story. Which is NOT referred to.^ 

A, A cc)ntrast in fix>d. ^ 

B, A contrast in landscape 

•C^, A contrast in people • 
D A contrast in motion: 
•28= Which of the following is most clearly implied by the word nothing (line 77).^ 
A= No people 
B= No fear 

C, No police 
*n No life 

29 Which of the foilijwing most clearly supports the description of Mrs C) Brian 
as strict but kindly.^ 

*A. "a privilege that, to Mrs O' Brian s way of thinking, every giKjd working 
man deserved, unquestioned and unreprtmanded" Umes n lu 16) 

B, the long table, laid with clean white lin^tt^^yKl set with a platter, CiKil, 
shining. glasses (hnes 24 and 2^) Vi, ^^-^ 

C the huge kitchen, the bright silver cutlery and t^J^Wng ^ujple eatfng and 
the shining waxed fhusr^ (lines and OO) [ H^NjnT'^^ 

D, "She picked up the shining knife and fork and ^^BlfeJceXmore upon her 
steak^ (lines and %). \\^<f 

M) Why did Mr^s^O Brian say, at this particular momenj^,' dX^n jWre sorry, Mr 
Ramirez" (lifte,7H).^ ^" " 

A She did r^^t approve of what the police were doing ' J 
B She did.'nof Want to lose a gCKKl tenant ^ J 

*C She krm^Hvhar Mr Ramirez was going back fij 
D. She waA in a hurry Kki get bagk to her dinner. 
M T}ie policemen s^giied Uine H7 ) Why did the pcd icemen stop sniding (line HH}' 
*A They reali/ixfijifiw seritjus he was 
B They decided jHe^y did nijt want him to go 
( - Th ey d iti*^o t- t tt j see ni too f r i e nd I y 
l) They saw'plfat ^ft^s^as ready to go with them 
*S2 Which of tiie, foltirwing best summarues Mr?* O Brians aiouide luvv.iid Mr 
Ramirez in the ear ly part of the story — up to line ~'7 ' 

A Slie hiid gnjwn to love liim iinti think o( hini jh a p.irr ot her Linnly ^ 
*B She liketl him as a tenant hut dul niJi have any srrofig feelnigs about tuni 
i one wjy or anotlier 
( She did n()f hke him because he was hireigner 
V) She likeil him but was alrjul iie mi^hi tjuarrel wirh hrr sons 
Whith of tlu' hilliiwing comes nejrest tn what [tie wiitcr iti.Mi^lH '-f Mi 
,Rjmi tt'i ' 
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A. A foreigner who should try to keep the laws of the country. 
•B. The unfortunate victim of official restrictions. 

C. A well-behaved tenant for Mrs. 0 Brian whom she would find hard to 
* replace. / 

D. A Simple-minded man who wtjuld in the 'long run be happier in his own 
C(juntry, 

34. Who made the soft knock " (line I )^ 
*A Mt Ramirez, 
Mrs. O'Briaa 
C. The policeman. 
L^. Mrs. O Brian s son. 
*i5 Which of the following best summarizt's thv sort of man Mr Ramirez is-' 
A: Nervous and crafty. 

B. Ambitious and industrious. 

C. Sociable and popular 
•D, Shy and gentle. 

* ^6 What is Mrs. O Brian s hrst react Hm to Mr Ramirez s saying I see ytJU never ? 
A She cries. 

B. She says giH>d-bytv 
C She sits down. 

•I) None lii the above. 
*M. In the context rif the story as a whole, what is the significance of the last 
paragraphjlines 101 and 102)? 4 

A. It shows that Mrs. O'Brian found Mr. Ramirez s linglish hard to understand. 
*B. If shows that Mrs O Brian finally understotxi what Mr Ramirez s departure 
meant. 

C. it shows chat Mrs. O Brian hoped Mr Ramirez would Lume back to her 
house again. 

L) It shows that Mrs. C) Brian had been su fnghEened by the police that she 
could do nothmg 

*iH Which of the h)l lowing best summarizes the mam point oi the ;story ' 

A A person s problems undersEaritling thv law 

B A ptTSijn s love of his Cijuntry and its people 

(. A person s decision whether zu follow^ the lasv or her uwo heart 
*15 A person s di.scovery abouE the true nature of loss. 
N We wiuikl like fr? know how y^iu personally lornpart- [fiis sfttry ro aihcr shines 

ytni have read. If ytHi [hink lE is one of Eht" bcSE stones yiiu hjve read, raie 11 ^3= 

If yny rhink if is one of flu' vit)rsr you have rtatl, r.itt' it ^ 

fkre IS a stale 

(ine of the best tiinni f.itfly ^sskI fjiilv puiJi ooe nf [fit ^^isi 

J I i i^,, 1, A 

Murk t fit nuinher of die i ,1 ong yi would gl t h is surw > rii vi luj ai issv ti . .1 m 
sfT.ite N 
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Smion 2— The Mun by the? Fountain 

As alwayi, John Deweck sat by the fountuin. 

The spring sun loomed up out of the seething foum. The children hon^ 
oured the memofies of heroic admirals Their galleons and cutters tacked to 
and fro across the wide pond. Nursemaids and grandmothers glanced anxious- 
5 iy at frtxks and trousers. Over the wide world the fountain sang, thrustmg a 
quivering plume of water at the scudding clouds. Liquid patcered noisily into 
btiwls of marble, 

John Deweck sat on his usual bench, speaking to no one There were a few 
rules he stubbornly clung to, Petjple spoke m much ill of each other. He no 
10 longer listened to their chatter. He hud eyes now only for students and 
soldiers, fur young girb and children. Young petJple fa sc ma ted his old carcass 
He knew a great deal and had forgotten even more: He cr^ivt'd for ycjuth and 
approached death's kingdom with reluctant steps. 

One by one the frequenters of the fountain left the park It was tune for 
n lunch. Jt>hn smiled without quite knowing why. Ncjw that he was alone, it 
seemed to him that he was the head park keeper It was Thursday The day on 
which his wife always used to serve him veal^steak with .i Jelit' '^^s siuir '^auLt 
and pota[(.>es as riiund as marbles She had been able tn work lUii acles with a 
potato Since her death he had fallen into irregular eating habits Three slices 
iO of bread and jam m the morning. At midday, often not even a bite. Round 
abtmt five, some lumpy pt)rridge: with rusks and some fruit L/sually a scjur 
apple Sour apples, he believed kept the mental luices clean and preserved 
the understanding: 

He suf ntiw alone with the vuilence of the fountain 
1^ Perhaps some little bisy would turn up^ He longed for a serious iiinver 

sation. E;yes that were still keen swept the avynue that led to the out.skirt^ of 
the town. Far off in the distance, as in a dream, the lirrle boy came into view 
The youngster came tearing up tu him, flopped down on rfie benth and gazed 
spellbtjund at the rippling surface of the pond and at the dragons letting the 
M) water flow over their green breastS: 

Hello, young man, said John L3eweck solemnly 
The child stared at him but said nothing 
Isn t Lt your dinner tirnef 

Tm not hungry," said the boy 'I eat once a day Raw buffali»=mear, as 1 
mam the prairie tm my bronco 

"Well, nijw," said [ohn Deweck, "Wt*ll now who might yiui he flien^" 
I he boy looked up at hmi full i)f pride 

1 Atn the last of the iVIsihicjns I Uist loy hitiui i\\t |,uiltt.iLc: Ht ^.^r^ 
Laugfu in an ambush But I bLerued danger Nosv I wjnder jltsne rhcougf! 
\() wiHid ,ind ^lley 

Where are your feathers^ asked old john sternly 

The child gazed at hum with lively mceresi liny Nainc-* flickeced m iht 
giilden eyes: He flushed with excitement 

I don t wear feathers m enemy country, he said in a wins pet Hut .solK 
\S I m on the warpath 1 ve no war panu on but I ve dug up tfic hdtchei 1 a in che 
last of my tribe Are you my friend or foe^* 

What a thing to ask' My riam.e is [ijlm 1 fuive always btrii the f*?* of the 
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buffaloes and the friend of cht? Indians. I made a bloiKi^pacc with Winnetuu, 
Now I am too old for the hunt. Against whom havt* you du^ up cht hatchet?^ ' 

"Against the tribe of grLJwn-ufis,'" answered rhe boy "They threactn my 
huncing-grounds and my freednm They don't understand a thing. How can an 
Indian live in stuffy schtuil-buildmgs.^ ' 

"Of course he can't," said John, "Though a paiefate myself, 1 m all for 
freedom, too. But still, I chink schixd is necessary 

The youngster threw hirri a piercing lL¥.)k, 
^ "Perhaps you're a spy, " he *said rhi)ughtfully 'The enemy is cunning. 
John Deweck gave a high-pitched laugh. 

"Nonsense. Take a look around. We're quitt- a lone here. No, I m not a 
member of the tribe of j|ftiwn-ups/ 

How strange So old, yet still a good Indian." 
The old man gave a loud sniff He held his hand out to the young brave 
'Peace." he said, 'and many scajps/' 

I 11 tell you my adventure, said the boy, "provided you can keup a secret ' 
'fcven if I was bound to the torEurc-posr I wouldn t brf-athe a word " 
This murnmg 1 had to hunt tor buttali). As you kni)w, thf tune has come. 
Besides, I'm looking for a squa^v fur my new svigwam 1 was treepmg out of 
the kitchen when Dad caught me by the hair Ht^ walloped me inr not bt'ing 
ready for school. I didn t make a sound. Only cunning could save me Meekly 1 
let myself be led to Ht'ok Nose 
"Who IS Hook Nose-'" 

The school thit^f, rtplrt'tj rhe briy Ht= h riur strong but he s rerrihly 
Cunnmg He laughed hkc a wili.! hi)rse aiui spiike at ^ivtng me lines At ttii 
o'clock, during break, 1 sneaketl out at the gate I ran as fast as 1 could 1 
don f want to go home again My honRland is tht pr.urie Toniglit Tm hiokiog 
tut j boat and tomorrow 1 11 he sailing across tht* seas 

John Deweck luoked at che fountaiti Impetuiiusly as hft Kstlf it leajn up 
[(iwartis the light ot the hoLinilless sky C fuTuhs ^f>a£rt=rt=il ^siihi sv.nei, bltsv uii 
their conches as if u> warn of iniptridini; danger 
A w ri nk le t reast'tj the ai|tLi fifrehtsKi 

It s not going to, be an easy plan, sigfitij li^lui i^tv^ctk 

I fftu\t gel .1 bua( "laul ific \m hruhbt'iiiU \\>\.i \t l;i>i u* help im^ 
Heavy cU^uds dritretf roward^ the 'iprmc sun The birds were silenf in rhe 

yn unetj f xvvs 

hlr'^t tudic ,uKi t ,si Mi . ^.^ at I i t.ih. ! V i I l^.i I >^ ^ . k 

1 n t ( i< it hu! 1^1 > 

\ tan f rt'Kisc t_ML.i 1 i.iti 
I he bi jy e h < High t t h i « i \ e r 

Yiju! nuiUEh ^|.'cak>F ifit u.-U. . \ { . . , i . 

|,*uiney free fruio hungef Hiii 1 ^■h.ui . t-.i. iiit.i 

Ihc fssy iiooevl the wki tii.ii^ .> j, i I . i . i 1 <ghf, 

ifurUghi iif ihe wilil -itiiiP, of fsc pi, Hit He hnd . i it . .1.1 .uiff hiiuiniet 

whogase hirri invalhable ti^^i 
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They stepped inco the pulice station. The door clostd behind them wich u 
95 bang. The boy looked aboui him and understtxjd. 

He sat down on a bench and freely volunteered information to a fac mun 
with a ruddy complexion. His head sank on his chesc. He did not even glance 
at John Deweck, ^ 

The car arrived shtjrtly afterwards. The facher scepped out and thanked che 
100 old man. The boy cmjk his place in the car. Suddeniy/he curned to che buffalo^ 
hunter, 

"You beicjng to the cribe of grown^ups, " he said: 'You have betrayed my 
confidence. I will pay for it at che corture post: 1 despise you 
He spac on the ground: 
105 "What did he say?" asked the father: ^ 

* That you ought to make him happy/ said John Deweck= 
Father and son vanished in a cloud of dust. 
'The youth of today," grunted the mspector. 
Skiwly the old man paced through the streets of the httlu town 
1 10 He was never seen again at the fountain. 

C leorge Hebbel i nc k ^ l^elg ia n 

Part I 

Dtr&clions; Answer che following quescions as carefully and as honestly 4s yiui can 
Here is a number of quescions that might be asked about The Man by __che 
Fountain/' Some of these are more irn porta nc than ochers. Read the list carefully and 
choose che (5) questions chat you think are the most important questions co ask 
about "The Man by the Fountain/' hi the Section marked X=Y = Z on your Answer 
Card 8 blacken in the oval marked A ne%i to the numbers of the five questions you 
have chosen. After you have done that blacken in the ovals marked B ftir the other 
fifteen questions: 

1 What is the writer s (jpmion of or attitude toward the p^'Ople in I he Man by 
the Fountain" 

2: Is there any one part of The Man by the Founcain [ha! es plains the u hrjle 

V What emocitins dtjes "The Mun by the Fountain" arouse in um-- 

\, What di^'s "The Man by the Fountain" tell us abi)Ut people 1 knrjw ' 

V Does The Man by the Fountain" succeed m gerong me iiuiiKed \\\ tfie 
Situation:"* 

6: What metaphors inx comparisons^ images iox references to chings niHside rhf 
SCi^ry), or other wricer s devices are used in The Man by the I'iiuncani ' 

1 When was The Man by che Fountain" written/ Whaf is fhe liisEoriLal back 
ground of the stiiry and che writer^ Does rhe face that the autiior is Belgian 
tell me anything about the story' ^ 

8= Is there anything m The Man by the Fouiiiain thar hus a hidileii iiR.iiiing' 

9: Is this a pptiper subiecf for a story' 

10 HtJW IS che way of telling the stnry related Dt) whjf I he Man by iht I'uunijtn 
IS abour?^ 

1 I Is chere a lesson to be learned from The Man by the Ftsiintaifi ' 
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[2. Is "The Mlin by the Ftjuncain' well writfen? 

13. How does the story build up? How is it organized? 

14. Whar type of story is "The Man by the Ftjuntain"? Is it like any other story I 
know? 

' 15 How can we explain the way people behave in "The M^n by the Founcuin"? 
16= Are any of the characters in 'The Man by fhe Fountain ; like people I know? 
17 Has the wricer used words or sentences differently from the way people usually 
write? 

18. What happens in The Man by the Fountain '? 

19. Is "The Man by the Fountain" about important things? Is it a trivial or serious 
work? 

20. Does the story tell me anything *ibout people or ideas in general? © 
Pare I! 

Directions; Each of the questions or incomplete statements ^^lovv is followed by four 
suggested answers. One of these answers is the best answer to the problem ptjsed in 
the cr|uescion Thuc is, of the four answers, one makes the most sense in the light 
of the sei>ry you have read. Some of the questions are more important than others 
These questions are marked with a star (*) Answer all the questions, but pay par- 
ticular attention to the starred questions. Read each question carefully, choose your 
answer and indicate your choice in the appropriate space on your answer card. 

21 Which of the folltjwing statements best describes John Deweck's life befiire the 
story opens? 

A, He had gone to live with his children after his wife died. 
B He had tried to forget his wife after she died. 
*C. He had changed his regular habits after his wife died. 
D He became temporarily insane when his wife died. 
22. Which of the following is the best explanation of why John Deweck longed for 
a serious conversation" (lines 25 and 26)? 

A. He wanted to learn about the history of the Fountain. 
"B He wanted to talk to someone who was youthful 

He wanted to explain his ideas about children, 
D, He wanted to talk^ to someone who remembered his wife 
•23 In lines L to 23 John Deweck has many feelings about what he sees at* the 
fountain. Which of the following best summarizes his feelings.'^ 
*A. He feels that he is separated from other people and that he has iu^t his 
youth. 

B. He feels that his heroic past has been forgotten by others 

C He feels that the park is unattractive when there are f^ople \i\ u 
D. He feels that he can be understiuid better by people his uwn age 
*1\ There are three relationships between John Dewetk dnd the bay sha^M m lines 
M lu (y\ Which of the following relatuinships is NOT shuwn^ 
A Adult and yourh 
*H Father and si»n 
C\ (,o<( mspirators 
n Pitiyers in the same gaiiic 
-1'^ ji»hn Dewetk s relariursship wiifs iht b,*) .^^.\d\\y j. > f^.s., lu!. , i t,, ui 

Which Kii the hillowing phrjses inteifupts rhac pai^rvHSunx. 
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A. 'young man' (line 31). 

B, "Where are your feathers?*' (line 41). 
•C "I think school is necessary ' (line 54). 

D. "We're quite alone here.'* (line 58)= 
•26. In lines 51 to 71 the boy s feelings toward John Deweck change. This change 
can be described in three ways. Indicate the one that is NOT appropriate. 

A. From distance to closeness. 
•B. From dislike to toleration. 

C From interest to involvement. 
D. From caution to frankness. 
27, Which of the following is true of the bciy? . 

*A. He is a truant from school who thinks his father is stern= 

B. He is the son of a famous soldier. 

C He is looking for his mother who has left his father. 
D. He is an Indian who has been taken from his homeland. * 
*28. Lines 76 to 79 may be said to be one of the points at which the direction of the 
Sfofy turns. Which of the following best summarises the turn.^ 

A. The boy decides that he mu^t go back to school 

B. John Deweck decides to make the boy uneasy : 

C. The boy realizes that John Deweck is not his friend, ^ 
*D. John Deweck realizes that he must take the boy to his parents. 

29. Three of the following are cijntained in the description of the fountain in lines 
2 to 7. Choose the one that is NOT. 
*A. It is intermittent, 

B. It is pleasurable. 

C. It IS active. 

D. It is widespreading. 

^0. Which of the following words in line 2 i is unexpected, given the earlier de 
scnption of John IDeweck and the fountain.^ 

A. "sat"" 

B. now 

C. alone 
*D. 'violence' 

hi Which of the following words or phrases in lines 76 lu prestriis a different 
aspect of the fountain from what was described in hnes 2 to 7f 

A. Impetuously as life itself (line 76) 

B. "'it leapt up " (line 76) 

C. spattered wich water dine 77) 
*P: impending danger (line 78) 

^2 Which ui the ftillowiiig interpretations of the sentencfS destribio^ the fnuntain 
(lines 76 to 7H) is most consistent with the story as a whole;^ 
A. The fountain reminds John Deweck of his dead wife. 
B The h)unrain-reminds John t)eweck of life abroad: 
'C The ft)untiiin reminds John tJewetk t)f the way a young person sets lite 

D. The fountain femmds John L.Jeweck oi the dangers in the boy s sea voyagf 
hh. Which of the follosving stateinenES about the significance of the fountain is 

mijst consistent with the story as a whole^ 

A It suggests the happiness that we lose when a kived one dies 
B It suggests the mystery of life and the pleasure of old age 
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C. It suggests the perils that face people who travel. 
•D. It suggests the liveliness of the world and of youth. 
34. In the paragraph beginning on line 91, which of the following would be an 

accurate description of the boy's feelings about John Deweck? 
*A. Trust and admiration. 

B. Nervousness and fear, 

C. Loathing and detestation. 

D. Tolerance and approval. 

Which of the followmg words or phrases most clearly reinforce(s) the change 
that comes after line 79? 1 "Heavy clouds drifted" (line 82) II "The birds were 
sUent" (line 82) III "Itxiking neither left nor tight" (line 91), 
A= 1 only 
B. Ill only 
•C. I and 11 only 
D. II and III only 

*36. Several things are indicated when we read the two paragraphs about the trip to 
the police gtation (lines 94 to 9H). Chocise the one that is NOT indicated, 
*A. That the boy understood thac he really did want to stay at home. 

B. That the boy had come to believe that the old man sympathized with him. 

C. That the boy realized that John Deweck was like other grown-ups, 
That what happened to thd'boy came as a sudden surprise, 

*57 Which of the following statemenEs best describes the relationship of the two 
paragraphs (lines 94 to 98) to each other? 

A. The first describes events beftjre the story began, the second describes the 
results of thcise events. 

The seciind explains the boy's actiijns that are described in the first ■ 
C. The first describes the old man, and the seccmd describes the boy 
*D The second presents a reality that ccintradicts the dream (jf the first. 
^H. Three events happen at the end tjf the story C^hoose the one that dues NOT 
actually happen 

A. The boy tells the pidice who he is and what he had done. 
*B John Oeweck apologizes to the boy 
C. The btiy tells John Deweck svbat he understands 
13 Jiihn I^eweck tries to tell the father svhaE Deweck has learned 
There are three possible e^tplanations of the last sentence m the context i?j the 
story as a whole CbtKise the explanation that is NOT prissibk' 
A. |ohn Deweck realized that he wtJuld always be k>nely, 
R |{>hn Deweck felt sorry for what he had done 

johri Deweck wantetl tc? live svith the boy and his f.itiiil) 
D john Dewetk realized rhac he trjuld not recapture his youtfi 
N We svould like lu know hi.jw yiju ptiSonally Wijuld LuiTipyre this story tu other 
stories you have read If you think it is one oi the best .stories you have read, 
rate It *■ V If you [hmk it is one of the worst stones yi)u have read, fate it =S , 
HUrc IS J scale 

iifie- ijf the be^t i^otxl r.nrly ^^hmI r.nilv p**'f p*»*'* -c^t .'f tlic wiirsi 

M 1 " 2 ^ 

..A i . ^ 

if the rafiriM v<n! wijuUI ^tve (his story s^n your answei Lard in 
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Nfark the number 
sn.ii Nl 
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SeVtwn l^'— The Sea 

Poor boy. He had very big ears, and when he would mrn to the window, 
they would become scarlet. Poor bcjy. He was bent over, yellow. The man who 
cured came by behind his glasses. The 'sea," he said 'the sea. the sea". Every' 
one began m pack suitcases and speak ot the sea. They were m a great hurry. 
5 The boy figured that the sea was like bemg inside a tremendous sea she 11 lull 
of echoes and chants and vukcs that would call froin afar with a loilg echo. 
He thought that the sea was tall and grt'en= 

But when he arrived at the sea, he stijod still His skin, how strange it was 
there Mother, he said because he felt ashamed, 1 want to see how high the 
10 sea will come on me 

He who thought that the sea was tall and green, saw it white like the head 
ui a beer— tickling him, cold on the tips of his toes. 

"1 am going to see how far the sea will come on mt And he walked, he 
walked, he walked and the sea, what a strange thing!— grew and became blue, 
n vKjlet: It came up tu his knees. Then to his waist, to his chest, eo his hps, ro 
his eyes Then into his ears there came a long echo .md the voices that call 
from afar And m his eyes all the Ciiliir Ah, yes, at last the sea svas rrue^^'lt Vas 
one great, immense sej shell 1 he sea fruly was tall ,ind green 

But those on the shtjre didn t understand anythj,ng abtiut anything Above 
20 they began to cry and scream and were saying ^What a pity, I.drd, what a 
great pity. 

Ana Mana Matute=-Spanish 
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Dsreciions: Answer the following questions as carefully and as honestly as you can. 

Here is a gumber of ques turns that might be asked about I he St^a Some of 
these are mcjrtMmportant than cjthers Read the list carefully and choose the //i l^) 
questiijns that you think are the most important questions to ask about The Sea In 
the Section marked W on your Answer Card H blacken in the oval marked A next to 
the numbers of the five questions you have chosen. After you have done that blacken 
in the ovals marked B (or the other fifteen questions: 

1 Is there any one part of The Sea that explains the whole siory ' 
2: What diH's The Sea tell us abiuit peiJple I kruiw 

Whaf midtaphors ((ir comparisons), itTiages (or references to things (lUtside the 

story) lir other writer s devices are used m The Scsi ^ 
i Is there anything iiT The Sea that has a hidden fneanio^' 
^. H(Jw is the way ijf telling the scnry related tts what iTie Sta i-, aU>uE ' 
(V Is The Sea svell wriffen^^^ 

^ What type of story is Ihe .Stja ' Is it like any other stiiry 1 ktitiiv * 
H Are any of the charaLtefs in I lie like petspjle I kiiiiw ' 
0 What happens in Ihe >k:a ' 

10 f)oes The Sea tell rne anything abifiit people nr itieas in ^encial 
1 1 Is The Sea aboin im^jurtant things;"' Is it a trivial or a serujiis Wnik. 
12 Has the writer t.iSLM.i wurds or senferites difterentl) honi ^.^-ly jj^.i^Jt 

usually write ^ 

I 1 How can we explain svjy pensile behave in I lie Sea ' 
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14. How does the story build up| How is it or||anized? 
15= Is there a lesson to be learned from 'The Sea"? 

16. Is this a propef subject for a story? 

17. When was "The Sea" written? What is che historical background of the story 
and the writer.^ Does the fact chat the author is Spanish tell me anything about 
theseory? 

18. Does "The Sea" succeed in getting me involved in the situation? 

19. What emotiuns does The Sea - arouse in me? 

20. What is the writer's opinion of., or attitude toward the people in "The ^a'7 
Part II 

Dtrt'ciioNs: Each of the questions or incomplete statements below is followed by four 
suggested answers One of these answers or completions is the b&si answer to the 
problem posed in the question. That is, of the four answers, one makes the most 
sense in the light of the story you have read. Some of the questions are more 
important than others. These questujns are marked with a star (*). Answeri^ll the 
questions, but pay particular attention to the scarred questions. Read each question 
carefully* chiH)se your answer and indicate your choice in the appropriate space on 
your answer card, 

21. Which of the followmg do the first two sentences indicate about the boy? 
*A That he was unattractive to locsk .it, 

B, That he was afraid of the light. 
C That he had no monc^. 
D. Thtif he was very young 
22 What else do the first four setitences indicate about the boyf 
A. That he was friendly %. 
•B. That he was sickly. I * 

That he was bud. ■ \\ 
D That he was short 
J V Wht) is [he man who cured.'^ 
*A A doctor 
B A priest 
C'. The boy H father 
L) A frit-nd. ^ 
•j i Which of rhc tijllnwing inftrcnces jbiiuc rlu' hoyS past ts supipurttd by the 
lirsf paragraph.' 

A He h.id heed told thar rhe sea was d.in^eriHis but beaunful because of 
Its scMshells 

B hie hat! listened ro the si asfiells antl become sitkFfioTn thv habit nt dijing so. 
( He haij giHie in the sta and brought hack maoy sea^ficlls 
*D He had hsrened ui a seas he II and gotten the idea that the sea was bejutiful 
and niysterious 

■J'S Wiiith of the hjlh'Wirig plan is bur svhcii he arrivttj ai ttic sta, he stuovj si ill 
A The boy svas surpriscil ar rhe Siuind at the sea and svas angry that the sea 
shell was wrong. 

B The boy was siirpriHed at the tecl <?f ffie sea air aiiil wishci.! \\t was batk 
at [iniiie 

*( The buy w,i> suifinsed j! dit si^hi of the -^ca aiul (tU as it Ijt did luji 
belong there 
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D. The boy wus surprised that the sea had a beach, and he did not like to 
be tickled. 

•26. Which of the fullowing best explains why the boy first saidj "I wane tu see how 
high the sea will come on nne" (lines 9^10)? 
*A. He wanted to cover his ^xly with the sea, 

B. He wanted ro show how tall he was= 

C. He wanted to trick his mother: 

D He wanted tt) show his fnocher he Wtis not afraid of the sea^ 
27. As the boy walked into the sea, which of the following changes (Kxurred,^ 

A. A change in color, smell and feeL 

B. A change in depth, feel and sound. 
A change in sound, ci)lf)r and smell. 

*Dk 'A change m depth, sound and color. 
*28. In the context of the story as a whole, which of the following best explains 
Ah, yes, at last the sea was true. " (line 17)? 
*A. At last the sea was as he had imagined it would be. 
B At last the seu was as his mother said it would be. 

C. Ac last the sea was as the man who cured said it would be 
I) At LisE the scii was giine, and he was back at home 

29 Which i>t the following iS most likely to have said or fhuught FtHsr buy 
i sentence 1 ) ^ 
A The boy himself 
*B ITie person telling the story 
V. The sea 

I) The man wht) cured/ 
* ^0. When we rciid The man who tured tame by behind his gla^ihts ; sve jrc btMiig 

asked to hxsk at the man as if we were which of the followmg? 

A The man hmiself 

B The sea 
*C:. The boy 

r> The people on the shore 
S\ What did those on the shore sec (line 19).'' 

A Tlie boy swimming 
*B The boy drowning. 

f The boy wnlkin^ tin the beach 

I) rhe bciy [ilayuig with seashc'lU 
VI Who IS making the comnient, "TUit those on the shore djdn r undersfand any- 

fhing abour anything^ 

A I he boy 

B The perHnii telling the sjiny 
*t luther of the -ih<)ve 

I) Netther of rhe .ibcjve 
S \ What was it thar thtjse on the shiiic did uiidti:,i^ud Uuit iv^. 

A Why the se.i had changed 

H Why they were on [he shiife 

( Why they were sl reaming 
•n Why the bnv did what he did 
S \ Ilirough vvfinst' eyes .oe wtj setMii^ iht cveiUs xA. ttiL .-st.'sj 

A Tlinse nf oru' perSiill — tlie bc^y 
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H. Uuise of Dfif |H;rH(>n — a person celling? the story, but not in the scory, 
•C;, ThiKSe <rf I wo peopk' — the boy and a ptrson telling the story, but not in 
the story 

l) Those of several people — the boy, his mother, the people on the shore, 

.iniJ the man who cured 
Which the following best dt^scnbes the feelings of the boy in lines 13 to 18? 
A L'ncert.iinty 
H An^er 

I) Hear 

* I here art' many colors m this story: the boy is describetl as red and yelUiw, and 
the sea as k;retMi, blut% and vjulet Which of the following ciimments about all 
tile i.o!ors is most valid in the ciintext uf the story" as a whole 
•A The colors help us to understand that the sea fepresents everything that che 
hify IS ntit but would like tii be 
B The cnhirs help show us how the sea appears tij be two different tilings for 

[he bifV and for his parents. 
( 'V\\ij Luhifs help us see chat the person telUng the story does not like the sea 

.1^ nuitli as the boy tit^s 
I) I he ciflors help us see that the boy cannot understand the difference be= 
[ween what happens to him and what hap^ns to the peuple on the shcjre. 
' '1 ^ VC luLh (if [lie hilliisving besE expresses the difference be e ween what the boy 
fhiiuylu j[id whar the lifhers thought at the end of the sti^ry' 
^ A The boy was ashamed m have hist a dream, and the other?* pitied his shame. 
H riie bny scan disappointet,! bv what he saw\ and the others were Siirfy that 

his \auiiMMi was spoiler! 
( riir bris vvas i;lad tt* be lurtaj, and [he ucliei-^ were ^uipiised at thange 
rhat haLl taken place 

•1) 1'he bus vvas infuent [hat hi^ dic:am w.jh fultijled. aiul [he uthers were sorry 
M his dearli 

iV! e wijujd like kiJOW huw you persiinally Wimki LompJic this siiUy lo other 

srisrle-^ vuu liase read It you [hink i[ is one of [he be si HCiiriCi you have read, 
[Att: i[ ^ if vuu chink i[ is otie nf the wurst suiries you luive reaiJ, rate If ^ 



i{\v of rhe ftesf ^Oi si i.oi Iv m^jd faUlv y-xn>\ 
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M.M k 'he iUMMht i : ihc OiiiMfeJ OU^ «-uUI ^Ot ill! 



:O^Ut, ih. 
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D. '36-56 atudf lit/ ;/ - . » 

, p1, Si or mor^ studenti 
, About how many Hours of homework do you do each wtek in literature? 
A* I do not Sftrif literatuff . 
ft. Between 0 and 2 hours ' ■■ , 1= , ' 

C Bt'tween 2 and, 5 hours 

D. ^ Between 5 and 10 hours * ■ ' ' " 

E, . More than 10 hours , 

, 3. About how many hours 6f instruction do you receive each week in literature? 

A. I do not study literature * 
\ Between 0 and 2 hours 
vj^ ^tween 2 and 5 hours ^ 
-p, .between -5 and 10 hours . ' 

% ^orr than 10 h^urt ' 

4. Including this year,Ji6w many years have you studied literature? 

^ A, 1 have never studied ilt^rature ' ' 

- k fl, 1^2 yesrt . " , , 

C }-4 ypars ' 
.V P. 5-6 years ^ 

E. 7,ur more years " . * 

5. What proportion of your. time in your English class is devoted to literature as 
oppused iti com^sitionjanguagc. study, and gra 

A, _ I do not study literaEure / . 

B. Less than 259f 
. C 26^50% 

D. 51-75%. • ^ ^ . 

E. 76% or more * ^ 

Direciioris: For questions 6 through 10, niark on .your rfhswer card how often class 
time is devoted j(> studying each of the foll()wing: 

6. Poetry ^ > ^ , ^ 

A. I do not study liEerature . " * 

B. Rarely or never 

C. Occasionally, but less than once a week # ■ ' f 
D/ Regularly, ^bouE once a week ^ ' 

E. Several times a week 

7. Drama ' ; ' , ^ 

k I do noE study literature . v 
B. Rarely or never . * 

. C Occasionally, but less tfiun once a w^-ek 
D / Regularly^.a^jut once a week - 
. ' S^yeral time^ a ^^eek . , ' 

8. Pnme Fiction . ; V . 
L A. I do not study literuEUfe < ^ 

B. Rarely or ritver ' ^ 

C. ^Occasionally, but les^ than once a. week , 

D. Regularly, ubtjut onc^ a week , 
H.' Several times a week ^ * ' " - ■. 

9. Prose ncjo-fiction (essay, bitigruphy, and belles IcEEfft) 
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^ A I do not ifudy liieraturt 

B. Rartly Of never " - 

. C Occaijonally, but less than unc€ a wttk » 

D. Rtgularly, about once a ^eek . ♦ 

E. Stveral times a week 

10; Miss Media (movies, television) 

A, I do not sti^y literature 

B, Rarely or never , 

C, pccasionally, but less than oncf a week 

D, Hegulifly, about once a week 

E, ^vffal times a week , ^ 

- ' - i , ' -. - * ' - - ^ " 

Dirsdions: Indicot^ your answer to the following questions by marking ^he appro- 

' priate space on your answer card. *y 

1 L Which of the following types of books is^moy frequently' used in your literature 
5 classes? (Choose one) ^ ' . ^ 

. A I do not study litf ratttff > = * . 

B. Anchoipgiea 

C Individual editions for each work or author 

D. Both anchologies and individual editions Equally \ 

E. ImpijSiible to say what is most freqi^ntly. used . * 

12, To what ejc^enc do you have to write about literature? (Chouse oriej 
Ar I do not study liEerature 

B. Never * ^ i 

G. One or two papery during^ the school yqar " 

D. About one paper per month ^ ■ . - 

E. One or more papers per week , ? ' ^ ? " 

13. To what extent to you have to read literature aloud, either singly or in groups? . 

A, I do not study literature > , >^ s k 

B. Rarely or never ■ 

C, Occasionally ; 4t ^ s ^ 

D. Frequently ' ' s 

hi To what extent do you have to recite passages -of literature from memory?'" 

A. I do not study literature 

B. Rarely or never 

C Occasionally k 
D. Frequently ' ^ 

1 5, Do you take part in amateur or sch(K)l dramatics in any way? 
A. Yes ' ' / 

Dif^cnoN^t In the study of litefature in general /'students are lisked to consider 
different kinds of questions Some of them are more important to undesstanding 
literature than others* Read the list of questions below and choose^ rhe fith 0) that 
you think are most important to your ifnderstanding of literary wiirks in general. 
Indicate these five (5) by blackening the space A next to them on your apswer card. 
When y(iu .have done this, blacken the space B for the fifteen ( 15) questiojis that you 
did ntsf ch<HJse (Answer even though you are not studying litefature now,) We have 
used the word story in each question, but you moL^ think of stories, pcsems, or plays. 

16, Is there any <jne part of the story that explains the whole? 
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' 17, What ddis the iioty rail us abouc people I know? 
18, What metaphors (Qir comj^fisoni)* images (or refartnces to things outside the 

story) or bther writer's devices are uied in the story P 
19< Is there anything in the story that has a hidden meaning? ^ 

20, How is the way of telling the story relat^ to what is is about? 

21, Is the story well written? 

22, What type of story is this? Is it like any other story I know? 

23, Are any of the characters in the jtory like-people I know? 

24, What happens in the story? * , * 
23. Does the story tt 11 me anything about people or ideas in general? 

^26, Is the story about important thingsp Is it a trivial or a serious work? 

27. Has the writer used words or sentences differently from the way people 
usually write? 

28. How can we explain the way people behave in the sfo%? ^ ^ 

29. How dees the jtory build up? How is it organised? ^ ,^ 
50. Is there a lesson to be learned from the story? 

31< Is this a prt)per subject for a story? ^ 

32. When was the.story written? Wfaat is the historical background of the story and 
the writer? 

33. l^es the story succeed in getting me involved in the situation? 

34. What emotions does the story arouse in me? ^ 

33. Whatsis the writer's opinion of, ur atti^^e toward the people in the story? , 
S^cison R--' Uiefaiure Attitude Scahs {Transfer and Interest ) 

Directiofis: These questions are being put to pupil^ in several countries with different 
cultures. Their purppse is to find out what part books, films, etc. play in the lives of 
young people. This material is confidential, and will' not be seen by anyone in 
your school. 

Read each question carefuUyi select the one answer most appropriate for you^ and 
mark it in the appropriate space on your answer card. 

1. Have you done something you would not ordinarily have done because you read 
about it in a story, poem, or play? (For examplei when you were yoiinger have 
you dressed up as a pirate because you read a story about pirates?) 

A. Often. ' / 

B. Occasionally. ■ 
C Once or twice. 

D, Never. 

2. While you were reading a bcxjk have you thought of yourself as one of the 
people-in it? ' 

A. Often. # 

B. Occasionally, ' ■ 
'\ C. Once or twice; 

' D. Never. 

3. Have you compared a person you met in real life with p^ple you have read 
about? (For instancei have you ever called a strong person Samson?), 

A. Often. , ' 
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B. Occasionally^ . . * 

C. Once or tWict. / 

D. Nevif. . 

A. Have you been in a sicuacion and asked yoyself what some person in a story 
you read would have done in that situation? 

A, Often. 

B, Occasionallyi 

C, Once or twice, 

D, Never, v * \ ' 

5. When you read a novel or a story, do you imagine that what is happening in 
the story takes place in some town or city that you have seen? ^ 

, A, I have never dohe it. V 

B, I have don^t brice or twice, t ^ \ 

C, I have done it occaiionaily, ^ 

D, I have done it often* " \ 

6. Have you done something or gone somewhere, felt that this has happened 
befoff , and then realiied that in fact it hap^ned tn a book you read? / 
A? Never, J 

B, Once or twice. 

C, Occasionally. 

D, Often. 

7. When you read a story, how often do you imagine that the people in the story 
look like people you know? ^ 

A. Oftea * ; 

B. , Occasionally. - ^ 

C. Seldom. ' . ■ 

D. Never. , 

8. When you meet a new pcrsqn, how often do you compare the person to 
someone you saw in a film? 

A. Often. ' i 

B, Occasionally. ' 
G» Seldom. 

D Never. 

9. How often do you think that the people you are reading about in a story are 
real people and not simply people in a SCO 

A. Never. ' ^ " . 

B. Once or twice. 

C. OccusionaUy, ^ ^ 
D Often. " •■ r 

10. When you read a story or u play/ do you try to .remember- something that 
happened eo you that is like what you axe reading about.^ Do you say to yourself 
"Stjmething like this happetied to me (ifice'V -- ' 
A. Never. 
■ B. OnLeor cwice. 
C. Occasionally. ■ 

Often; ^ . 

' 1 L How many botiks have yuu r;ea,d for your own pleasure in the past year? 
A. None. s . 

fi. I Fewer than 5. ^ * 

C 5 to 10. ... ' 
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D. Mor^ than 10. 

12« Durit^ the past year, hi va you mt^ any^^l^s for your own pleasure? 

A. None, 

B. One or two. 
^ C 3ta$ ^ ^ 

D. More than 5,^ ' ^ ' 

13. During the past year, have you read any novels for your own pleasure? 

A, None! ^ 

B, One or two^ 
' C 3 to 5. 

D. More than '5. y . 

14 During th^ past year, have you read any biographies for youf own pleasure? 

A. None. ^ 

B. Orie or twi^/ ■ 

C 3 to 5. " 
D, More than 5. " 

15, When you choose a story or novel to read, which one of the following Is most 
likely to be the reason for your choice? 

A, Ffiends or parinis recommend it/ 

B, I have read other books by the same author. ^ 
* _.. ■ 

C The title attracts me. 

D, I just choose any. ; ' 

16. How often do you re-read novels, stories or plays? 
A. Never. , 

"i? B. Once or twice. 

C, Occasionally, , 

D, Frequentiy. - 

17- Have you ever gone to a film because you read the story in a book? 

A. Often. 

B. Occasionally. 

C Once or twice, * 
D. Never. 

18. Have you ever repd a book because you saw the story in a film? 

A. Never. 

B. Once or twice. ^ 
C Occasionally. 

D. Frequeritly. 

19. Have you ever read a bcKik because you saw the story on television or heard the 
story on the radio? ' ' ^ 

A. Often. * 
, B. Occasionally. 
C Once or twice. 

D. Never. , * 

20. After you have seen a play or film, would you want to read a criticism of 
the work? * 

A. Often. * 
,/B. Occasionally, 
/,.C. Once or twice. 
' D. Never. 
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l^tef QuMiionnaliM » - , 

Ginifai S§cthn 

.Pireciions,' Please record the inswers to thf following quesdons in section AA on 
driswer card 11, The responsai ihould be made by blackening the appropriate oval 
with an ordinary pencil. Pleaif^ive only ons response to each question and erase all 
stray marks, 

1. Sex; • ' ■ . 
A Male , 
a Female ' 

2. Age: . 

A, 27 Of younger 

B. 28-37 ' , / 
C 38-47 ' 

D. 48-37 

E. 58 or more ^ 
3/ Did you major in science or English in college? 

A* YeSj in science 

B, VeSi in English ^ ^ 

C No, in some other subject ' 
D. No degree 

4. If your answer to question 3 was j^^j* are you now teaching 

A. your special subject only? ^ ' 

B. your special subject and one or two otHer subjects? < 

C only subjects othet ihan those for which you were trained to teach? ' 

5. If your answer to question 3 was are you teaching 

A. a single subject? . ' 

B. two or three subject^? 

C most of the subjects in the curriculum? 

6. How many ^ears of full -time elementary and secondary education have you had? 
A, Less than 6 years 

B; Between 6 and 8 years 

C. Between 8 and 10 years . - 

D. Between 10 and 12 years 

E. More than 12 years 

7. How many years of full-time education have you had beyond secondary school? 

A. 0 years ^ ^ 

B. Less than 2 yeafs 

C Between 2 and \ years 

D. Between 3 and 4 years 

E. More than 4 years 

8. How many yearSj including the present year, have you been teach i rig aUo^aihur? 

A, Less than 5 years ' 

B, Between 5 and 10 years 

C, Between 10 and 20 years 
D". ^tween 20 and 30 years 
E. More than 30 years 

9= How many years, including the presenf year, have you been teach ing altogether 
in ihif school? , 
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A. Less ehin 9 yeirs 

Between 5 and 10 yttrs / ^ - / * 

C ' Between 10 and 20 yesrs 

Between 20 ind 30 yeari 
E, More chan 30 years . % 

to. AboU'r how many hours a week do you spend in preparing lessons? ' ' 

A. Less than 3 hours 

B. Between 3 and 6 hours 

C Between '6 and 10 hours • 
D, Between 10 and 15 hours 

More than 15 years ^ ; 
IL Aboui how many hours a week do you spend on marking papers and 
examinations?^^ 

A. Less than 3 hours 

B, Between 3 and 6 hours 
C Betw^^n 6 and 10 hours 

Between 10 and 13 hours . 
1. More than 15 hours 

12. Are you a member of a gsnerai teachers' association or union? 

A. Yes 

B. No . , " 

13. Are you a member of a subject matter teaching association? 

A. Yes ^ 

B. No 

14. How often 4o you read periodicals or journals about teaching? 

A, Regularly ' 

B, Occasionaliy 

C Rarely ^ 
'15, How often do you read periodicals or journals on a subject related to your 
teadiing field? ^ ^ 

A. Regularly 

B. Occasionally 

C. Rarely 

16. During the last year, have you attended ^ny conferences in education in an area 
related to your teaching field? 

A. Yes / 

B No . . 

Difwciigns: Jn questions 17 through 21, please indicate how often you use each of 
the following types of assessment in ass^sing your students' work. (Choose om 
response for ^^f^ type. ) * ' 

17. ' Standafdized tests 

A. Frequently 

B, Occasibnaily 

C Rarely or never 

18. Teachef-made essay tests 

A. Frequently 

B. Occasionally ' , ^ . , 
' C Rarely or never 
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A. Fftquifidy 

B. Occifioniliy 

^ C ^relyornfVM > ' , 

20, Pfrformsncc on homework 

A. Frtqutntly i 

B. OccisionflUy 

C Rarily or never ■ / \ 

21. Performincf on projects, lerm papers, ew^ 

A. ; Frfqutntly 

B, Dccisionally " , — 

C Rarelyor never , i 

Dif§€tiom: In queitioni 22 through 26, piease indicate how important each of the 
following are In determining what you teach on a day-to-day basis. (Chooie om 
response fdr practice listed,)' 

22, What I thirJc the students In my class will need when they leave school \! 
A> Very important 

B. Of some importance ' \ ■ . ^ =^ 
C Of little importance 

23. The curriculum or syllabus ^* 

A. Very important ; 

B. Of some importance , ' . 
/ C Of little importance _ ^ 

24. Prescribed textbook 

A. Very important 

B. Of some importance 

C Of little importance , 

25, Standardized tests that the student will have to take . , , 
\. A. Very important - 

B. Of some importance 
C Of little importance 
26> What the students will need at the next grade or in their next course 

A. Very important ^ ' , 

B. Of some importance 
C Of little importance 

bireciions: In questions 27 through 36, please indicate how often you use each of 
the following in your instruction. (Choose om response tor iach kind.) 

27. Textbooks' ' . 
A. Often 

Sometimes 
Ci Rarely or never 

28. Printed drill material 

A. Often » . \ 

B. Sometimes ' 

C. Rarely or never 

29' Individualized material (e.g., programmed instruction) 
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Somftlmts 
G Rarttf or never 

30, Small group work 

A. ^ten ' 

Sofnetimes 
C Rarely Of ntver 

31. Individual tutoring or individuM conferences with stude 
^ 4 Often ^ 

. Sometimes ' 

C Rarely or never 
' 32, Audio-viiua! macerials^TVj films, slides, radio, etc ' * 

A. Often 

B. Sotnetimes 

C Rarely or n^ver * 
33. Field crips and special projects 
■ ; A. Often ' ^ 

B. Sdmetimes 

C Rarely or neter 
34< Lectures 

A ,Often ' 
B, Sometimes , , 

. C Rarely or never ^ 

35. Queitioning - 
*A, Often ■ ■ * 

B. Sqmetimes 

, Q Rarely or never ^ 

36. Discussion » * 
A. Often 

Bi Sometimes 

C. Rarely or never 

37. Wtihin a f^jjroom, teachers sometirnes organize scudents into smail instruc- 
tional groups according to whether they are fast, mediuni, or slow learners. To 
what extenf do you practice such within dass grouping? (Choose one.) 

A. Always or almost always 
B; Frequently 

Occasionally 

D. Rarely or never , 

38. In which one of the following types of institutions did you receive most of your 
postrsecondary school education (including teacher training)? 

A: No training beyond high school 

B. Normal &hool * . ^ 
C Public college 

D. Private college 

E. Public university - 

F. Private university ^ 

Direciions: The answer to question 39 is to Be marked in the answer space for 
question 1 in Section DD at the bottom of the reverse side of your answer card. 
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E. I^s than U tinAt ^ . 
EngUsh SMton 

{To be snswertd by English teachirs only,) 

The answers to ihese queicions shpuld recorded in Section CC of your answer 
card. Do NOT answe/ thest qufstions if you do not ieach English, All English 
teachers are requested to answer questions 1 through 21 tven though in lome cases 
a question may.appear not to be applicable, 

L Do you primarily 

A. teach literature as a separate subject? 

B. teach^feMture as part of iniiructi^ 
C teach reading as a separate subject? 

D. teach reading as part of instruction in English? 

E. teach reading and literature as part of instruction in English? 

"> 

Dif§ctions: In questions 2 through 6, please indicate f how many weeks (full-time 
equivalent) of in^^Jervice teacher training you have received during the last 3 years in 
each of the following subjects, Please also include evening courses and other short 
in-service courses, countirig 6 hours equal to one full-time day and 3 days equal to 
one fuU'time week. 

2. In literature; 

A, 0 weeks ^ = 

B, Less than 2 weeks J 

C, Between 2 and 4 weeks , 

D, Between 4 and 9 weeks 

E, More than 9 weeks 

3. In teaching skills of reading; 

A. 0 weeks 

B. Less than 2 weeks . 
C Between 2 and 4 weeks 

D. Between 4 and 9 weeks 

E. More than 9 weeks 

4. In linguistics: , 

A. 0 weeks ^ 

B. Less than 2 weeks 

C Between 2 and 4 weeks 

D. Between 4 and 9 weeks " 

E. More than 9 weeks- r ' ' ^ 
3. 1n philology; ^ 

A. 0 weeks V / ^^jj:' 

B. Less than 2 weeks 

C. Between 2 and 4 weeks 

D. Between 4 and 9 weeks 

E. More than 9 weeks 
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^6. In oehet- areas of huminitles; 
0 weeks . , 

B. Less than 2 weeks ' 
C Betwten 2 and 4 weeks i 
, D. Betwsen 4 and 9 weeks ■ ' - 

1. More than 9 weeks 

7, Do you schedule any ^riods in which seudenes are allowed to spend time read^ 
ing macerials-of chelr own choice? 

A. Yes ' ■ / ' , - 
ft. No ^ ^ 

8, How do your studencs obtain their reading iextbodks? 

A« Buy their own — • 

B. Loaned to them • 

C. Do not have one ^ 

9, Does each student have a dictionary exclusively for hiniself for use in class? 

B, No . ^f.' 

10, Is there a class libraryf or bookcorner in the classroom In which' you most 
often teach? ' 

A. Yes ' ^ ■ ■ ' ' 

a No ' 

1 1- If your answer to question 10 was ^^s, indicate how many books there are in 
this classniKim library or bookcorner, 

A, Ltss than JO 

B. Between 10 and 20 ' s 
C Between 20 and 50 ^ 

D. Between 50 and 100 
E More than 100 

12. If your answer to question 10 was yeSi indicate about how many books have 
been added in the last year, 

A> Less than 10 

B, Between 10 and 20 # 

C, Between 20 and 30 

D. Between 30 and 40 

E. More than 40 ^ 

13. How Were the textb(K>ks used in your classrcjom generally chosen? 

A. None used * 
B< By you 

C. By a local committee of teachers or administrators 
D Other 

14. About how many clock hours of pre-service training have you had in methods 
of teaching reading? 

A. None \ ' ^ ^ 

B. Between I and \Q hours " 

C. More than 10 hoWs 

15. Has a standardized reading test (i.e,, one which refers students' scores to nation- 
al or regional norms)^been given to all children in your class dtring the last 
twelve months? 
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A, Yes ^ . ^ . ■ '"-^^ 

B. No ■ - . : 

Id Do you five individual instruct^n in reading to children in your class? ; 

A, Yes • ^ .V V 

B. No . ' • , ; '/ 

17. Dp you divide the clps into groups ior initruction in reading? 

. A. Yes ^ ^ . * . ■ ' ' . 

B* No . ' . . • 

18. Do you often ask groups of students to reod aloud? 

A, Yes 

B. No ^ * - . ' 

19. Do you often read aloud to the students with the students just listening? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

20. Do you often read aloud with the students following silently in thefrir;own texts? 

^ ^ Yes " ' . --^r' ■ 

B. No ■ ^ 

21. Do you undfrtake any special work to improve the student's rafff-of reading? 
A. Yes 

ft No 

Directions: If you specifically teach literature, continue with questions 22-59. If you 
do NOT specifically teach literature, mark response p to ^question 27 and do NOT 
answer the rernaining questions, . 

22. Do you require or recotfimend tKat your students read histories of literature? 

A. Require 

B. Recommend 

C. Neither require nor recommend 

23. Do you require or recommend that your students read handbooks of iiterary 
criticism? \ . 

A. Require 

B. Recommend 

C Neither require nor recommend ' 

24. Do you require or recommend that your students read biographies of individual 
authors? 

A. Require ' * 

B. Recommend 

C. Neither require nor recommend . * ^ 

23. Do you require or recommend that your students read critical essays on indi- 
vidual authors or works? ^ 

A. Require ' 

B. Recommend 

C Neither require nor recommend 

26. Do you urge your students to ^ ' 

A. read orily those books which can be discussed in depth in class? 
S. read as many bcKiks as possible? 

27. About how much teaching time do you devote to mtxJern literature (written 
after World War !) as opposed to earlier literature? . 

A. Time is devoted primarily to mtxJern literature 
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■ • ' ,"' . % \ . \ ^ 

B. Time is de voted aboui fqually becwten f arlrer and modt m literatura 
C Timt is devbttd primarily to earlier lictrature 
D. I do nor tf ich lite racurt 

28, Which of the foilowing do you think Is cfbsesr to your purpoie in teaching 
literaiute? ' ' 

A. Literary instruction should seek to encourage the students' personal develop- 
ment ihrough their talk about literature 

Literary instruction should seek to enable the itudents to comprehend the 
compfcxity and beauty of individual literary works 

C Literary instruction should seek to show the students that their heritage Is 
best preserved through great writers and their works ' - 

29. How often do you have studeno^improvise scenes from a literary text they ar<^ 
reading— either in pantomirne or with words? 

A, Frequently ^ ' ^ ^ 

B, Occasionally ' , . 

£, Rarfly or never i * * 

Direcnons: We have interviewed numerous teachers of literature and have asked 
them what questions they have found it most profitable or most important to ask in 
class discussions or in writing assignments, The questions, of course, differed greatly, 
but we found that they fell into certain groups. Below are the groups we have found, 
They are in general terms and would have to be modified for specific works of 
literature. Please rate each of the following questions 30 through 49 by indicating 
the degree to which you think eac h ques tion is important to the aims of your course 
in literature according to the following tey: 

A- Trivial; B- Little importance-; Some importance; or Very important, 

30/^ Is it proper for an author to write a story about such a subjec|p 

A. Trivial / ; 

B. Xittle importaiice 

C. Some importance ' ^ ' ■ 

* D, Very importani 

31. What literary devices (metaphors, images, allusions, rhetorical deviceSj or other 
devices like dialogue or description) did you notice in the work? 

A. Trivial ^ ^ 

B. Little importance ^ 

C, &)fne im^rtance ' 

D, Very important 

32. Is the work symbolic or allegorical?. What is its theme^^ * 

A. Trivial , 

B, Little importance 

C, Some importance . ^ - 
* D. Very important * ' 

33. How would you describe the language (gram^r, syntax, versification, or 

• dictionr) of this work? , * ^ " 

A. Trivial ■ , ^ 

B, Little importance 
C Some importance 

D. Very impormnt ■ ' 

34. How is th% work relajed to the time in' which it was writte"n (politically, 
philosophically, biographically ).^ ' > 



* . ^ ^ \ ; Afpwndixk 

: = A, l^ivial ' * - ! 

B, Li«le importance ^ 

C, ^me importance ' 
vD; Vdry imporrant * * 

35. What happens in the work? Who is narrating it? What Is thg setting? 
A, Trivia!. * ^ 

Little importance 
G. SoiTie (mportance 

Very important a ' ^ . 

3d. How is the ttchnique (the form, language, or structure) relared.co what the 

* work says? 

A. Trivial . ^ 

B» Little importance ; » 

C. Some irn^rtance 

D, Very important - - ' I 

37. What is the structure oF^hp work? How Is it organized? 
A. Trivial 

^ B. Little im^rtance ^ . - 
C Some importance 
D. Very important ' 

38. Is the wqflc w^l wricren?. Does the form support the content? Is it well 
construcce3|^ " ! > * ^ ■ 

A, Tftvl^ r . ' ' - ^ 

B. Little im^rtance 

C. .Some impo^fance ' • 

D, Very Jmportant^ r 

39. ^ Howwduld i^u interpret the character of this person? What is the significance- 

of the settingi* * * 

A. Trivial ' ^ 

B. Xittle importaft^ ■ 

C. Some importance . ' ' ' 

D. Very important 

4Q, Did you find- that any ofTthese people are like people you know? Did anything 
like this happen to you? 

A. Trivial* , 

B. Little imporrdnce ^ " ' . * 

C. Some importance 

D. Very [mptxrtant^ ' ^* ^ 

4L fDo any of tife formaLdfvices (sound, structure, syntax) have any si^jficance? 
What symbols do you find in the work? * 

A. Trivial , ' = ' 

B. Little importance , 

C. Some importance ^ 
Very important ' - 

42- Wliat is the ^enre of the w(»k? Iniwhat literary tr^^ 

A. Trivial ^ ^ 

B. Lictlc importance ^ ^ ' ■ 
Some importance , 

D. Very imp<jf cant ' . ' - ^ I ' ■ 



i 
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45. 3 this work d^ribf the world as it is? bo you find the world likf tKe way 
ir ii dMribfd in this work P 
A Trivial , ^ L 

, Littlt importancf 
C Sonit Importance 

p, Very importtrif ^ 

44. What is the author t^ching ui? What is the work eriticiiing? 
\ A. Trivial ' - ^ 

B. Little Importifnce 

C importance * 

D. Very ifhpor^nt , \ ^ . 

45. .What is tht toiie (^flFect, mc»d, attit^e, or pbint-of^vlew) in the work? 

A. Triviar ' ^ i o - ^ 

B. Little importance ^ * * ^ 
C Some impoifance ' ! ^ 

D, Very impertani* ' ^ ^ 

46. What emotioni ^ feelings does the' work arouse in ^ou? « ^ 
A. Triviil ' " • ' 

' B. yftleLimpqftan^ ^ ^ , ^ 

C Some' importance , v , * ' 

p. Very important , 

47. Is this work about serious riiiogs? Is it significant licerature? 

A. Ttiviat * " J 

B, Little importance ^ * 
C Some Importance 

D, Very important ^ 
^48/ Does the work succeed In getting you invojv^ in its situation? Is It successful 
in arousing your emotions? ; ^ 

A. "^rlvlal ^ , V ^ - 

B. Little lm|»ortance ^ " . ^ , 
C Sohie importahce , c 
D. Very im^rfant ' ; ^ * 

49. Is there any one pare of thq work that explains the whole work? 

A Trivial % . ^ ^--^"^ 

B. Little importance ^ 
C Some importance 

D. Very impoftant - , ^ 

50. Which of the following best describes your general impression of your students? 
A. Most are genuinely and seriously interested in literature 

Most are mainly interested in comics, InovieSi and television, not in serious ^ 
literature ^ ' ' 

G. Most are Mnteresfed in doing well in literature courseSi bsit not in what 
they read ^ , - 

5L Was your post-high Khool education mainly in 

A, literature? 

B. some other field? 

^Vfrlioj^j; Listed below are a number of goals for teaching of literature that are 
frequently mentioned by teachers. Please t^nk^ach goai in order of its importance 



^ ■ .| ■■ . \ ■. , V"|;. 

to you ssriftchtr, wUh your first choice, being' thf MOST important and your- 
elghth choicf Wng the M^ST impo^ 

" G^ls ' . ; / . ' \ . ' 

J A. ^To improve the littrify tastes Qf students ^ . 

B! To teach the st^enti the histoify of their llteraturt ' * • ' 
« C, To acquaint the students with their lit ' ^ 

, . ,T6 heip the students understand themselves and the. human conditiop ) 

E. To develop th^ students' ability to discuss the variety of lirerary forms thit 
are "ttround them ^ . , ^ 

F. To 'develop the critif a] faculties and analytic skills of . . \ 

G. . Co develop the students' ability to use their lsng|ua|e 

H. To show Ihe students the ways by which language affects their^ response 
to ^ents ^ ^ 

52. First choice (Af05T important) 5d Fifth cfioice ^ " 

33/ Second choice . ^ 57. Sixth choice * i 

54 Third choice *58. ^venth choice 

55. Fourth choice .59/ Eighth choice (L£/I5T imporranr) 



^ li#>ibili^ scale^ ^it resultp from the Raich modtl anilysis prods^Cff cln be us^ to 

/ link Items fcoRi se^itete aiialys^p Gi^ln two ttiti chat art atulyiM se^rately and 

( ; ; c^it as as fitting the models it f^A^ te ^^id that the 

/^^ ^ ability icalesiof them have the same uni^ ^t an ar^trary pti^^ Jhe int^dUction 
; 0 V qf an arbitrary origin Is^irstroduced to permit estifflatipn ual^ .^roNp^ure described 

'i\ ^^jght and bf. A, Panehapikesin in "A Procedu^ for Sample-Free Itein, 

V V ^mlytii," Edf^aiiomi aM ^y€hQiogiC4i j^4jmmmfn$rl90^ and the iiew 

- . ; . s Kale driglA results from lettir^ the average itim easinesit^in lo| units) to rero, 
. v V i^lch results in fjJiing die 'origin of the ability scale, lb briri| fwq abiliey f^leSvj 
'' r: ^ tiifffiertief oiie has to estimate the difference Niween the ^rtm e^ thfe two 

f-i- -^setf of items that, cbmposed the two tests, l^is diffcrencfe is t^ additive constant 
' yrfiWtNis used to adjust both the item difficulty and the^fWiity; to a scale having a 
.^jr common origin^ TTie prpccdures used for equiting the lEAfreading tests result frgm 
^ 1 the fact tha^fc the students it each popula don level r^ponded to i set of itcnts of 
i ^ i which appcosMinattly thirteen to fourteen items were; same icrois populatm^ 

TTiis common core of items is referred to as anchor ite^, (see Figure 21 for a plot 
\ of atwhol item difficulty in Popula tidn II against their djffiail ties In Population IV), 
71ie principle used for equiting in this case is that the aj^hor items should have the 
' \ same average easiness Kale in both item sets. Hie dlffe^Artce in the avefage easiniss 
value for these anchor items reflects rtie fact that* the ahchor items are easier than 
^ ' nonanchor items in one of the item sets and harder than the nonanchor items in the 
, other item set. In short, the scale for either of the tes^ fan be adjusted to the scale 
: of the other by using the perceived average differencejjh the difficuity of the anchor 
items as the adjustment fii^or * . ^ ^ 
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' Appin^ik B 



Husrinin Ires chac tht two seel of itemi have the same meins and 
.icambrd deviaiiori, following wilHUiistraee the procedures tised whh^uadng 
fmm diffiollty for/the readi^ ^ 



V- 3(1)' "ff4 = 0'+£Aj 





Hie goal is to h^ve item difficulties 
equal anU standard deviatiotis equal. 



Solving;^ and for ihii particular traii^forfnition results in the lollowi^ 
transforsnation equatioh for equating item difficulty fof Populition II items to 
Population I V: f" ^ \ 

(7) ^4 ^^!l.259 4; 1.028 5j , ' / 

The solution (or transformation of Population 11 ability level estimates to Papula- 
fion IV estimates results from mere r^lacement of difflcurfy estimates with person 
ability estimates, This^equation is as foUowii ' 

*'(8) J4 ^ --L259 + I.O28I2 

Similarly one could transform the Population IV estimates of difficulty to Popula- 
tion II estin^a^s. To calculate the cotistantSi a and a for the transformation requires 
the reversal of the stindard deviations and subscripts in the equation so thit equation 
(4) with the reversai reads: . ' 
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"Bquadeii (jj can now bf j^wrirtaii, to capture. the irtrnforonatiofi required 
Fbpujaifon IV to Pii^itlon II t sdit^ff $i - , * ■ « . ' ^ . , < I ' 




Solving (3)^'fac tKt constinc result ipf 



( , 



(6)' a '^^2- 




Solving ji and for M§ ^rncuJar cransforinitio^ mults in the foUowing 
' cf|nsformition iquati^^^^«quadng hem difficulty {or Populaiion IV items to 
PopuJatton II: ^7 * ' i ' s - v ^ 

^ Similarl^^e ability^transformation would read: ^ - 

. « C C^r- 92 ^1.224 + ,973 1/ \ - ' 

The parciculaf anchor items EhaE were used for both population^rare ^iven in 
Table 53. Esnmaces of i{ie Jcem difficulty for each of the anchor items U |iven' in 
Table J 6 along with the itatisHcs'fequired for the tmnsformations.^ Aim given here 
are the trahsforme^ item difficulty estimates to. the other population . 
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Figufe 21. ScaEtergmn of I^in Difficulties for. Anchor let ms on Raiding Tasi. 
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Reading Tas^^esaription by Population and Form 
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,059 


,131 


.,222 


,244 




083 


.,034 


.013 




,110 


,202 


\250 


,191 


Moo 


,043 


,017 


;0ajS 




,153 


,23t 


' .232 


M45 


,068 


,027 


.010 


i004 




,187 


,249 


,206' 


,113 


,049 


,019 


,007 


,003 




,077 


,160 


,241 


,228 


,139 


,064 


,026 


,010 




,109 


- ,201 


,250 


,192 


,101 


,843 


\017 


,006 




,0^7 


,067 


5144 


.232 


,238 ; 


,154 


,073 


,030 




,093 


,182 


,248 


,211 


,118 


,052 


.021 " 


.008 


if 


,250 


,192 ; 


.101 ^ 


,043- 


,017 


,006 


,002 H 


,001 


,110 


,202 


.250 


,191 




,043 


,017 


.006 


.087 


,17fi 


,247 


,217 


425 


,056 


,022 


.008., 


1 


L 










, * 


to 

f 



C17 

C18^ 

C19 
C20 
C21 
C22 
C23 
C24 
C25 





~ .03/ 


A1 £ 


.U*fU 


* , 1 ?4 


1 fi) 

>1 










020 


.008 


,003 


1 "IAS = 




.uuo 


A1 4 


tU44 




IRQ 




204 


112 


049 


.019 


.007 




AA^ 




Al 1 

%U1 1 




>U / i. 






214 


.148 


*069 


.028 


2,507 


1 ^QA 


AAT» 


AA& 


Al 0 

.Ul ^ 


A^9 


A7R 


1 61 
,101 


741 




1 %H 


_ ,063 


.025 


1 . / 1 0 




AAA 


Al t 




A7A 


1 4fi 








.071 


i029 


.011 


1 .4s2 ' 




A A ^ 


Al it 
.014 


A 1^ 




1 77 






1 77 


.057 


.023 


.009 






AAl 


AAd 








, 1 Jo 


228 


.241 


.160 


.077 


.032 


1J49 


.540 


.004 


.010 


.027 


,068 


445 


.233 


,237 


.153 


,073 


.030 


.011 


1.768 


.559 


.004 


.010 


.027 


,067 


,144 


.231 


.238 


.155 


.074 


.030 


.012 



Table 54 

Summary Report " 
Information Function for Each Section D Reading Item 
at different Person Ability Levels 
Population IV 




Dl 
D2 
D3 
D4 ^ 
D5 

' D6 
D7 
D8 
D9 
DIO 
Dll 
D12 
D13 
D14 
D15 

Die 



^1.063 

- ,129 
.942 
382 

- ,220 
,789 

1.283 
Ml 
.396 
' 1.627 
,507 

1,957 
.962 
.394 

1.134 

1.715 



=2,350 
-1.391 

- .290 

- .660 
-1,481 

- ,447 
.061 

= .897 
^ .851 
.414 
.737 
.753 
.269 
.853 
.092 
.505 



.062 

.026 

,009 

,013 

,028 

,010 

,006 

.016 

.015 

.004 

.014 

.003 

.009 

,015 

.007 

.004 



-4 


-3 


-2 


Person 

-1 ^ 


Ability 
0 


^ Level 
1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


.135 


.225 


.242 


A63 


.079 


.033 


.013 


.005 


.002 


.001 


^ .064 


.139 


.228 


,241 


,160 


,077 


,032 


, ,012 


,005 


,002 


.023 


,058 


,130 


.221 


.245 


.169 


.083 


.035 


.013 


.005 


,033 


,080 


.164 


.243 


.225, 


.134 


.061 


.024 


.009 


.003 


.069^ 


.148 


.234 


.236 


.151 


.071 


.029 


.011 


,004 


.002 ^ 


,027 


.067 


,144 


.232 


,238 


,154 


.073 


.030 


' .011 


.004 


,017 


,043 


,100 


.191 


.250 


.202 


.110 


.048 


,019 


.007 


,041 


,097 


' ,187 


,249 


.206 


.113 


.050 


.020 


.007 


.003 


,039 


,094 


.183 


.249 


.210 


.117 


.052 


.020 


.008 


.003 


,012 


,031 


,075 


,157 


.240 


.230 


.141 


,065 


.026 


,010 


,036 


.085 


.172 


,246 


,219 


,127 


.057 


,023 


.009 


',003 


.008 


.022 


.056 


426 


.218 


,246 


473 


.086 


,036 


.014 


.023 


.057 


.128 


.219 


.246 


.171 


.085 


.035 


.014 


.005 


.040 . 


.094 


,183 


,249 . 


,210 


,117 


,052 


,020 


.008 


,003 


^019 


.049 


,113 


.205 


.249 


.188 


,098 


.042 


,016 


. .006 


,011 


.028 


.070 


.149 


235 


.235 


.150 


.070 


.029 


.011 



(' 2j{j 



ERIC 



D17 


2,379 ' 


, L187 


.00? 


.006 


.015 


DIB 


2476 


J78 


.003 


.007 


.018 


D19 


1,189 


- .030 


.007 


.018 


.047 


D20 


. 2.041 


.840 


.003 


.008 


.021 


D21 


.931 


- .301 


.009 


.024. 


.059 


D22 . 


1.254 


• .031 


.006 


.017 


.044 


D23 


1.732 


.522 ■ 


.004 


.011 


.028 


- D24 


. 1.649 


.437 


.004 


.012 


.030 


D25 


1.672 


.460 


.004 


.Oil 


.030 


D26 


1.621 


.408 


.004 


.012 


.031 


D27 


L054 


— ,750 


.008 


.021 


.053 


D28 


2.664 


L480 


.002-^ 


.004 


.011 


D29 


1.638 


.425 


.004 


.012 


.031 



m 



9 . . - 





.091 


.179 


.248 


,213 


.121 


.053 


.021 


,046 


.107 


.199 


.250 


495 


.103 


.044 


.017 


.108 


.200 


.250 


.193 


402 


.044 ^ 


,017 


.006 


.052 


.118 


.211 


.248 


,182 


.093 


' ,039 


.015 


.131 


.222 


.244 


.168 


.083 ^ 


.034 


,013 


.005 


403 


494 


^25.0 


.199 


.107 


.046 


.018 


.007 


.069 


.147 


.234 


.236 


.151 


,071 


.029 


,01 1 


.074 


.155 


.238 


.231 


.143 


,066 


.027 


,010 


.073 


.153 


.237 


.233 


.145 


,068 


.027 


,010 


.076 


.158 


,240. 


.229 


,141 


,065 


.026 


A 1 A 
,UlU 


.120 


.212 


.248 


. ,180 . 


,092 


.039 


,015 


. .UUO 


.029 


.071 


.151 


.236 


.234 ' 


,147 


.069 


.028 


.075 


456 


.239 


. ,230 


.142 


,066 


.027 


,010 



• 



202 



Appendix B 

I, , 

Table 55 

Anchor Items from Reading Test Population 11 and Population IV 









Icems 






n or IV 


Question 











CIS 
CI 6 

C17 
C18 
C19. 

C20 

DIJ 

D14 

DI5 

D16 

DI7 
DIS 

D19 



CI 

ca 

C3 
C4 
C5 

C6 

Dl 

D2 

D3 

D4 

05 
D6 

D7 



Scientific Method has been encouraged , . . 

"Authority" as used in line 5 of the above article, 
means , * . 

Deductive reasoning assumes the accuracy of . * * 

A central idea of the preceding article is that . . 

Which of the four paragraphs is primarily concerned 
with comparison? 

Which of the fp^r paragraphs is primarily concerned 
u i h synthesis? 

How were the boundaries of a field in which a 
peasant was working marked off? 

What was it that nrst informed the travellers that 
they were approaching Fez? . 

When the travellers were confronted by the walls 
they appeared * » . 

The travellers arrived at the city walls when the 
jostling crowds . , , 

The author's primary purpose in this passage is to . . , 

In the paragraph that follows this one it ii likely 
that the author will ... 

The author's st^le is best described as . 



Anchor 
Item 



CI 
G2 
C3 
C4 
C5 
C6 
Dl 
D2 
D3 
D4 
D5 
D6 
D7 

Mean Difficulty 
STDEV 
A Varisnea 



Tabii56 

Reading Anchor Item Difficulty (or Two Populations 



Population II 
Difficulty 



. ,879 
^ .937 
* r.785 
.462 

- .074 
iJ63 

- .969 

- mo 

,416 
.719 

- .288 
.794 

1.245 

.589 
* ^93 
.629 




Example for Anchor CI 



Population IV 
Difficulty 



Tfansformed 
Item Difficulty to^ 



- J30 
= .677 

.414 
.728 
-1.107 
.696 
-2.350 
-1.391 

- .290 

- ,660 
-1,484 

- ,447 
,061 

- .653 
,816 
,665 




ation ll Sc^e 



.708 
.565 

1.627 
,516 
,147 

1.901 
-1.063 

- .129 
,942 
,582 

- .220 
.789 

1.283 



Traniformed 
hem Difficulty to 
Population IV Scale 



- .355 

- .296 
.576 

- .784 
=1.335 

.553 
-2.255 
-1.269 

- .831 
= .520 
-1,555 

- .443 
.021 




,530 ^ J08 



fcj ^ 1.224 + .973^4 



Passage ^ 



1 
2 
3 
4 
6 

^ 6 
7 
8 

Population 



1 



Tables? 

Means and Standard Deviations on Information Function for 
' Rea^ding Test Aggregatid over Items within Passages on Population II 



=5 



.016 
.015 
,003 
.017 
.003 
.009 
.007 
.006 
.010 



Mean on Information Function for Paragraphs on Reading Test 



=4 N 



.039 
.038 
.009 
.042 
.020 
.024 
.017 
.015 
.026 



-3 



,08 

.08 

.0'22 

.092 

.050 

.057 

^042 

.039 

.059 





Person 
-1 


Abilit] 
0 


r Level 

1 


2 


3 


4 


^ .5 


.142 


.194 


.202 


.156 


,090 ' 


,042 


.016 


.006 


458 


.214 


.208 


.145^ 


,075 


,032 


.009 


.003 


.054 


.115 


.191 


,226 


.186 


,109 


.031 


.013 


.160 


,209 


,199 


,140 


.075 


.033 


.012 


,005 


.llO 


.189 


.227 


.188 


.114 


.054 


.017 


.007 


.,. .110 


.161 


.172 


.147 


.121 




,057 


.041 


>^ ,093 


.166 


.220 


.206 


, .134 


,066 


.017 


.007 


■ .092 


,174 


.235 


.209 


.128 


,060 


,013 


.005 


,115 


.179 


,208 


,177 


.115 


.060 


,032 


.016 




I 



Passage 




=4 


—3 




.1 


.018 


.040 


.068 




2 


.011 


,026 


,051 




3 


.002 


,006 


.015 




4 




.035 


.062 


■ .070 


5 


,004 


.011 


.026 




6 


.010 


.024 


,053 




7 


,005 


.013 


.031^ 




8 


,003 V 


.007 


^ .017 




Population 


.011 


.025 


.048 





Person 



Level 



^1 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


.051 


,049 


.075 


,064 


.037 


.016 


. .006 


,035 


,05| 


,067 


,045 


.021 


' .019 ' 


.003 


.057 


; .043^ 


.023 


.058 


.055 


.031 


.013 


.048 


.055 ^ 


.072 


.056 


.029 


,012 ^ 


,015 


,05^ 


,051 , 


,04& 


,058 


.037 


.017 


.007 


.101 


.025 


,053 


.085 


,101 


.077 


.041 


.058 


.082 


.053 


.060 


,037 


,017 


,007 ^ 


,045 


.027 


.034 


.044 


,018 


.013 


,005 ^ 


,062 


.022 


:061 


.065 


V051 


,032 


.016 



f 



5^ 

I 



-W - 



? ^ 




Table 58 

Means and Standara Deviations on Information Function for 
Reading Test AggregatedNover Items within Passages on Population IV 









Mean on 


, c ' ~~ Y 

Intormation Fu! 


*— 
iction 


for Paragra 


" — -- -.. . 
phs on Re^din 


g Test 


















V 


rson Abilit 


y Level 










Passage 






=3 


=2 




0 


1 




% 
J 


A 

4 


5 


1 


-.011 


.028 


.068 


.138 




.221 


.163. 


.089 


,040 


,016 


,006 


2 


.008 


.020 


.049 


.108 




.224 


.187 


.116 


,058 


,024 


.010 


3 


.014 


.034 


.072 


.126 


.180 


,201 


.168 


.107 


,054 


.023 


.009 


4 


.003 


.009 


.023 


,058 


,125^ 


\ ,207 


.233 


.176 


,095 


.042 


.017 


5 


.022 - 


.053 


,109 


,178 


.218 


\ ,192 


,120 


.057 


.024 


.009 


.003 


6 


,011 


,028 


.069 


,141 


,214 


\ ,221 


460 


.087 


.039 


.015 


^ .005 


J 


%005 


.013 


.034 


.080 


.156 


\ .224 


.219' 


.146 


.072 


,030 


,012 


8 


.005 


.012 


.032 


,077 


,156 


\ ,230 


,220 


.144 . 


.071 


.030 


.01? 


Population 


,010 


.025 


,057 


.113 


.181 


\,216 


,185 


.115 


.056 


.024 


.009 




I 







* Standafd Deviations 


on Informati 


on Functi 


on for Paragraphi on Readin| 


;Test 


; 4 




-f '" 

Passage 






-3 


-2 


Person 

^1 


Ability 
0 


Lever 
1 


2 


3 




1 


.006- 


.015 


— — f 

' .034 


.058 


.052 


.018 


.060 


052 


.027 


.012 


,005 


2 


.005 


.012 


.028 


.052 . 


.061 


.039 


.044 


061 


;045 


.022 


,009 


3 


, .017 


.039 




.078 


,059 


.062 


,074 


075 


,050 


,024 ' ' 


.010 


4 


.002 


.004 


.010 


.024 


.044 


.046 


.008 


047 


.043 


,023 


,010 


5 


,019 




.065 


.057 


.030 


,Ud4 


.Uol 


□35 


.015 


.006 


,002' 


6 


.006 


,014 


.032 


,055 


.051 


,016 


,057 


050 


.027 


.011 


.004 


7 


,003 


,007 


.018 


,037 


,053 


,028 


,034 


052 


,034 


.016 


.006 t 


8 


,002 


,00f5 


,012 


.026 


,041 


.032 


,021 


042 ; 


,033 


,017 


,007 


Populanpn 


.011 


.024 


,045 


.060 


.055 


.041 , 


.058 


061 


.039 


.019 


.008 



1- 



3 t 



3 



Appendix C: 
Discriminant Analysis Tabl 
—Response to Literature 



ERIC 



Population II 



Chi-Square x 108.7 



Responsa 
Pre&rance 



Part-whola * 
Tall about paopla 
Macaphors 
Hidden maaning 
Fofm-content 
Well written 
Type of story 
Char, like people 
What hmppeni 
la or idaas 



Quastion Sea 



"30 



= 22 



.30 
--.43 
,23 



Table 59 

Standard Diicrunlnant Function Weights 



Grouping Variable Rotated Story 



Degrees of Fraadom 80 



Function 1 
Force 



y 

Never 



Fountain 



21 



Significance ,01 



Question Sea 



Sunction 2 
Force 



y E 
Never Fountain 



t 



Triviai-serioua 
Language 

Explain behavior 

Orgahization 

Lesson 

Proper subject 
Historical 
Succeed involving 
^Emotions 
Writer's opinion 



-21 



*27 



,27 



-20 



Centroids 



Group X 
Group y 
Group 2 



Function 1 



^.02 
-,19 



Function 2 



0 

i 



Table 60 

Standard Diicriminant Function Wei^tl 



Population 11 


Grouping Variable Sex 


Ch 


I-Square x 126.2 
y 102.7 
z 102.7 


Degrees of Freedom §6 
53 
% 52 


Significance .001 
.05l ^ 
.001 


RespOBsa 
Praferenca 


Function 1 


Function 2 > 


x y ' 1 
Quascion Sea Force Never Fountain 


X y z 
Question Sea Force Never Fountain 



Tall about people 
iors 



Hidden meaning 
Porm-contant 
Well writtan 
Typa of story 
Char, like peopla 
What nappeni 



= 22 

.29 

,22 



-24 
.40 

.23 



~22 
.29 



= 25 



=.37 



= 23 



.21 



.23 



,29 



.23 



O I '7 



-A- 



ERIC 



People or ideas .23 

Trivial-serious 

Language ~25 

Explain behaviQ.r 

Organisation .20 

Lessen 

Proper subject 

Hiscorical ,25 

Succtad involving ,24 

,28 

Emotions >29 

Writer's opinion ,22 



,21 



Male 
Female 



.29 

,23 

.21 



= 25 



,20 



.27 



.27 
.21 
,20 



-,37 
.33 



.32 
,30 





5^ 100.7 



[ 



Rispoflii / 
Prtfiertiice \ 




Grouping Vsrkble^ Sex 



Part-whok 

Tell aboae people 

Metmphon 



HUdeti meatiuig ^ 
Form-contetii 

WeU written 
Type of ito^ 
Chir. like people 



Signifldanca «001 
.001 





Function % 


Question 


' Sea 


Force 


Never Fountain 


Question 


~ ■ — ' - — ^ 

X y z 
Sea Force Never Fountain 




-.31 

r32 


.21 • 


.22 • -.23 
•^30 






^ -.25 
.22 


.21 
-.21 




-.30 








i 

-.38 

-.33 

.22 

-.20 










-.29 
.27 
















■_■ -■ 4 . 


} 





Whitbnp|i«ni 



Pfdplft or IddMr : . HS2 



Proper lubji^ 
Hlicoricil 



Emotipni 
Wrheri'd^im 



-20 



-.21 



-21 



-32 



bpkrfii behdidor ^.20 ' >-i21 

■ . ■ "-^r^ -.21 . ' 



Succeed invdiidtig ^,25 ^*21 
--.23 



J2 



,2S 



.30 



--.23 



Cantroids 



a- 

I 



Male 
Female. 



.41 
-.38 



.37 

-.35 



.29 
-26 



erIc 



220 



Staadwjd IMicrimiaant Function Wei^ti 




Chi-Squwiz 109,6 

y ao.i 

1 78.9 



RMponie 
Prafergnce 



Part'Whole 

TfU about people 

Mitaphon ' 

Fenii>«ontent 

WeUvmtten 
Type of itoty 
Char. Uki people 



-.34 
-;29 



-.29 
-.31 
-27 

-.32 

-.21 

-.24 



Grouping Variable Soclo-Economie Statui 



Depisi of Freedom '56 
S7 
54 



Function 1 



.34 

m 



-.22 



-.23 



Quiition Fofce Never Fountain 



221 



ii^ificance .001 
,023 
. *01S 



Function 2 



Q"?ri^ft Set Force Nc^ Fountain 



















r,25 




^^.:;:.v,.^'. 












i . 






■ * 
















Languap 














' Bspkift behavior , 




*..21 




.37 


1 




V Orgtiiiiatioit 














Lesson 


-.22 


i 










Proper subjecC^ 




\ 














-.22 










Succeed involving 














Entotions 


-■ . \. 












nnlitlnfi ' 




* 


\2 









Cintroidi 



Low 



■^38 
.51 



+.44 



-33 
42 



ERIC 



^ 




f opuktioA IV 



,,i|^r Chi-Si]uir@ x 68.g 
t 97.58 



Rfiponat 



I 



Orouphi^ifhbli vSd^^onotiiie Scitui 



^ptif of FNidoni 53 " ' 
19 ^ 
18 



fumtion 1 



. Tell about peopk 
Metaphors, ' 

Mdden meaning 
Fofin-^onieiit 
WeU written 
■^Pf ofsipry 
CKu, Ulce people 
What happeiii; 



.30 



.33 



.26 
.33 



.20 
.23 

-.19 

\ -.22 
-.23 
.20 



-.30 
r.20 



QuesdoR Sea For^di Never Fountiln 



Significance .03 
. \ .001 
.001 



Function 2 



Question Sea Fofce Never Fbuntain 



223 




i 

r 











^ntroids 












y 






= " * 




Low 


44 
-61 


. ,30 


-66 . . 


























224 









ERIC 




.■\ . 'Si- 



Pppuktioii II 



ChMqiitrt 3c 372.9. 61.2 
y 4§6.9, 974 
2 398.0. 83.1 



'Reapofiie 



Grouping Vafjafele Scon on '^^he Set" 



Dipeiiof Ffii^bm 114, 16.. 

< ^ ' ? 114, 16 - 
114, S6 



f unstioii 1 



QuiitiQn FoFca Nevtr Pountgin 



. Teff about ptopb » 22 
-26 



"26 



ERIC 



Metaphors 

Hidden meaning 

Fenn-€onteiit 



Well written • 
Type of story 



.22 

.22 
.29 



-.22 
-.24 
-.21 

-.27 

-.22 

-.22 
♦ -.24 ; 



-.21' 



.22 



Signiflcanct .001, NS 
' .dot, .001 
.001. .01 



Function 2 



Queition 



X y s 

Sea Force Never Fountain 



-.20 



.32 



-.27 



.23 



-.21 



-24 



^ ' fit 



-.24 



.21 



.22 



1 

I 




.^^ Chair, Ukd people ♦ 
What happetii . 

Language .^.29 
'BxpUiti behavig? ' 

Lfsaen ' , 
^ Proptp tubjegt ^ v - * 
raitorical y 
Succeed iiivolvyi| ^ i24: 
.Etnottoni 
Writer's opinion 



-.20 



-.24 

.20 





. ■■ ■ ■' 


■ ^.23 .. :' 


















■ '. i21 • 




■\".' -20' 


" -.36 








\ .28' 




.21 












.39 




■ \ ■ ' 








-.21. 


' \ ' 














-.24 




-.36 




4=1 


















, ;.20y 


40 








.26 





Centroids 







K '■ ■ ■■ 


' y 


z ' ' 






. y 


7. 


• 


Low 

Middle 

Hi^ 


-.80 
.02 
.64 


-.83 
.05 

.69 


-.66 
.39 

.66 


, Low 
Middle 
■ High 




■ . .19 
-.43 
.23 


.05 

^-.35 
.40 



ERIC 



... TableSS 
StanJarJ Dberiminsnt Function Wglghts 



Popiilatlaii IV 



y 196.3, 35.6 



OrQUpinf Vgf Ubla Seorc on **The Sea " 



RfspoQSi 
? Preference 



Queition 



Pift^whole 
Tell about people 
Metaphofi^^ : 



Hidden meaning 
Form^Dntent 
WeOwriiten r 
Type of story* 
Char. Uke people 
What happeni 



-.33 



-,25 



-%25 
-20 



ERIC 




.2f 
,20 



.20 



Funcdon 1 



Sea Force , Never Fountain 



.22 



-.24 



-.19 

-.27 



2l7 



Signiflcanci *000, *rs 
, .001, .03. 

;.001, .01 

■ '~ ■■ 

Function 2 ' 



« V' . ^ . y ■ V i ^ ^ 

Question Sea Foree Nevir Fountain 



.36 



41 
-.40 



.48 



Peopb or ideal 

Tnvkl^tieui 
LAAguag^ . 
BxpUin behavior 

Organiiaf ioA 
Lesson 

Proper subject 
Historical 
Succeed itivolvin| 
Enl6tioiu < 
' Writer's opinlqii 



.14 

.28 

-.31 

-.26 



.30 



.29 



.21 



.29 

-.21 



.28 



-.22 



.36. 



.39 



.30 
-.34 



-.20 



-.45 

.25 
-.26 



-.35, 



-.20 



.30 





























Centroidi 
















?r — " — ^^7"; — ■■ 

y 














Low 
Middle 
High . 


-.75 
.28 
.53 


-64 
40 

.51 ^ 


-.58 
.20 


Low 
, Middle ' 
Hi^ 




.11 

-.27 
.20 


.06 
-.26 

.30 



Standard Dia€rititinaiit Function Walghu 



Population II 



Chi^uara X 403.4| S8.9 
y 369.1, 72.3 
' z 399.5,. 88.7 



Reiponic 
Frtferenee 




'Queslion 



X , y . z 

Sea Force Nivir Fountain 



^ ERIC 



. Part^whola 

TeU about people 
-Meuphoifi - 

Hidden meaning 

^oiiii-content 
' Well written 
T^pp of itory 
diar. like people 



-JO 



-.22 



24 
.20 



-.30 
,20 



.27 



-.25 
—.20 

-.21 
-.23 
-.26 

-.20 



220 



Question Sea Force Never Fountain 



-.20 -21 
.30 -.21 



,^30 
.29 



.41 



in 

.21 



-.27. 

.29. 

-.22 



WUit happens ^ 
People or iJcai 
lUvial-feriovit 

Language 

BipUn behividr 

Orpnizilion 

Lesion 

Propter subject 
Historical 
Suceeed invoMng 
EinoHons 
Writer -i opinion ; 



.21 

v28 



.21 



-.24 



-.26 



Centroidi 



-.26 

.32 

-.26 



.26 
-.23 



.32 



-.22 



-.24 



-.20 
.20^ 

-.21 
-.26 



-■.23 
.33 



.29 



.25 



.33 
.21 



.23 
.2i 



-.32 







y 


■ I 






y 


i 


Low 


, -.88 


-.82 


-.69 


Low 


.29 


.13 


.07 


Middle 


-17 


.12 


.33 


Middle 


-.43 


-.32 


'-.34 


High 


.58 


.55 


.64 




■ .15 


.25 


.41 



' Standgrd J^ssriminant F^unetion Weigh ti 



Papulation IV 



Oii^Square 262.4/ 66.9 
y 1763, 51.3 
z 235;6,' 424 



< Response' 




Grouping VarUblg ^gore on Rotated Story 



SiplfiQance .001 , NS 
.001, .001 
V mt, .009 



Metaphori 

Hidden megning 

Porm<ontenl 
Well written 
Type of story 
Char, like people 



-,22 

-2r 



-.23 
-.21 
-26 



Funqfion 1 



Queitioii Sea 



Force 



Y 



Fountain 



-.22 



=^.21 



.28 

.25 
.21 



-.26 



-;39 



2Q r.23 



Function 2 



Question 



Sea Force 



y 2 
Never Fountain 



-.22 
.22 

: .47- 
-20 



*23 



-.23 



.27 

-.45 



.28 



Language 
•BxpUiti bthayior; 
OrguuMtion 
Leuon 

Proper iiibj£€t 
HQttoricml 
, Succ#f d involving 
Bmotioni ■' 
Writer'i opinion 



.20 



.26 
.32 

-.31 

-.21 

.23 



.28 



.22 



.24 



.31 



.25 



.22 



.23- 



-.20 



.23 

.25 
.27 

.30 



-.36 



-.29 



.41 

-.31 
-.38 
-.26 

.31 

M 
-.36 



-.21 



.22 



.27 
,34 



* t 



-27 M 













Centroidi 






— r:" 






i 


X 




y 








y 








-.85 






-,60 


Low/ 


.21 


..09 


.09 




Middle < 


.61 




.16 


.17 


Middle 


-38 


-25 


-n32 










.37 


,56 


Hi^ ^ 


.22 


M 


.21 



ERIC. 



9 '5 0 

%J ^ 



Table 68 

Standard Disgriminant Function Weights 



Population II 

Chi-Sqaare 82.0 

y 77.6 

^ 80,3 



Rtsponsi 
Preferance 



Part-whola 

TeU about paopla 

Metaphors 
Hidden meaning 

Fofm-content 
Well written 
Type of story 
Char^ like people 



Question 



.25 

.24 
,28 



.21 
.30 



= 25 



,24 

.25 



,21 



.22 



.23 



Grouping Variable Transfer 



Degrees of Freedom 51 

^ 53 
54 



Function 1 



.25 



X y z 

Sea Force Never Fountain 



%^ u 



Significance .004 
.02 ^ 
.01 



Function 2 



X y z < 

Question Sea Force Never fountain 



What happens 
People or ideas 






TriviaUserious 






Language 
Explain behavior 


.21 


M 


Organisation 


JO 




Lesson 






Proper subject 
Historical 






Succeed involving 


.24 




Ernotioni 




,26 


Writer's opinion 







Centroids 

X y z 

Low -.28 -.28 -.28 

High .29 .26 27 



Population IV 



Chi-S quara x 44.6 
y 57.56 
z Si A3 



Responsa 
Praferenca 



Part-whoU 

Tell about paopla 

Metaphors 

Hidden maaning 
Fofm<ontent 

Well written 
Type of story 
Char, like people 



ERIC 



Queition Sea 



-.26 



.21 
.45 

.31 

-.23 
,22 



^.28 
.29 

-.23 



.26 
.21 



Table 69 

Standard Discriminant Function Waights 



Grouping Variable Transfer 



Dagreas of Freedom 16 
13 
16 



Function 1 



X 

Force 



y 

Never 



.21 



.38 



.40 



.24 

.22 



Sigrfiftgliita ' pOQp 



.001 
?001 



Fuaction 2 



Fountain Question Sea Force 



y z 
Naver Fountain 



what happens 

People or ideas J7 .39 

Trivial-ltrious =.38 -^.23 

Language . ^33 ■23 

.25 

Explain behavior 41 .23 48 

Organization =26 "^,24 

Lesson " '21 

Proper subject 

HistoricaU ^^^.^.-^-^^^^^ 
Succeed involving .38 .20 

.23 

Emotions .28 .23 .29 ,43 

Writer's opinion "^.25 

Centroids 



Low -,24 ^.27 -.24 

High .23 .27 ,26 



ERJC 2.' 6 



A 




Table 70 

Standard Diseriminant Function Weigh is 



lation II 



Chi^Squari x 54 J5 
y 58.11 
z 80.8 



Responie 
Preferenca 



ERIC 



^estion Sea 



Part-whole 


-.21 


Tell about people 


-.26 


Mataphors 


-23 


Hidden meaning ^ 




Form-content 




Well written 




Type of story 




Char, like people 




What happens 




People or ideas 





Grouping Variable Interest 



De^ees of Freedoni 52 
^ 52 
S3 



Function 1 



X 

Force 



y 

Never 



Fountain 



.23 



J2 



Signincance 



NS 
NS 
.008 



Function 2 



Question Sea 



X 

Force 



y 

Never 



Fountain 



Trivial-serious 
Language 
Explain behavior 
^Organization 
Wesson ' 
Proper subjact 
Historical 
Succeed involving 
Emotions 
Writer*s opinion 



.24 



.28 



-21 



-21 
-38 



.21 



Centroids 




X 


y 






Low 






.29 




High 






-.26 





ERIC 



2 ^ ^ 

^ ^ 



Table 71 

Standard Discriminant Function Weights 





Population 


IV 






Grouping Variable Interest 




ii^Square x 

y 

z 


Do. 7 

76.8 
63.6 






Degrees 


of Freedom 


55 
19 
16 


Significance ,098 
.001 
,001 








Function 1 








Function 2 


Response 
Preference 


Question 


Sea 


X 

Force 


y 

Never 


Fountain 


X y z 

Question Sea Force Never Fountain 


Part-whole 




-.33 














Tell about people 


Jl 

-24 






-22 




-29 






Metaphors 


.23 
J3 


.24 






.33 








Hidden meaning 


-33 


.28 
.26 














Form-content 




,20 














Well written 


,23 


,24 




= 26 


.24 








Type of story 
^ Ch^ar. like people 
£|^(^ What happens 


-33 
-.44 










o 







t 

I 



Paopia Or ideas 


.23 
21 




i 








* 










—.23 
.23 


-.33 










Language 


,21 
















•Explain behavior 


.22 




.24 












Organization 






.20 


» 




-.20 






Lesson 


















Propar subject 


















Historical 


24 








.21 








Succaad involving 






.23 


= 44 










Emotions 


33 






-21 










Writer's opinion 










.22 








Centroids 






X 




y 




z 






Low 

High 




JO 




-.31 
.32 




-.27 
.28 







I 



R 
Ik 

t 



WI 



Table 72 

Standard Discriminant Function Weights 





Population 11 




Grouping Variabla 


Like Rotated Story 




Chi^Squarex 109.8, 41.8 ' 
y 113.6, S0.3 
z 122.9, 43.6 


Dagraes ^ Fretdom 114, 56 
114, 56 
110, 54 


Significance NS, NS 
NS, NS 
NS, NS 



Table 73 

Standard Discriminant Function Weights 



lation IV 



•Chi^Squarex 117.1, 47.8 
y 84.2, 313 
z 89,2, 30J 



Grouping Variabla Like Rotated Story 



Degrees of Freedom 112, 55 
30, 14 
32. 15 



icance NS, .001 
.001, .005 
.001, .01 




Part-whole 
Q Tell about people 
ors 



ERIC 



liioaen meaning. 










— 41 

.47 




Form-conWnt 












* 




Well written 




-22 




-32 


■ .33 


= 32 


Type of story 












^ .33 




Char, like people 
















What happens t 
















People or ideals 




-.28 




j .42 






Trivial-serious 


-.37 










.49 


.21 


Language 




,41 




.37 




-25 




Explain behavior 


-,25 










-35 




Ofganization 




.21 








,27 




Xasson 


M 






,31 


-.25 




Proper subjact 
















Historical 


.23 


-.29 








-.50 


,36 


Succeed involving 
Emotions 


-28 


.42 




.24 






Writer'! opinion 








,28 












— - — 


Centroid 


s 










X 


y 


z 




X V 


% 


Low 

Middle 

High 






.57 
-J2 
.23 


-.95 
= 13 
47 




Low .po 

Middle .16 
High =^.05 


= AO 

y .23 
-.11 



9>1 O 



Table 74 

Slandard Mieriiriinant Function Weights 



Popuklion ZI 

Chi-Square x 149,6* 69.6 
y 160.2, 52.6 
1 1284, 43 J 



Responsa 
Prafcrenca 




Part-whole 

Tell about people 

Metaphors 

Hidden meaning 

Form<onten£ 

WeU written 

Type of story 

Char, iika people 
What happens 
People or ideas 



Quastion Sea 



.29 



,24 



.20 



.21 
,29 
.42 



^9 



.36 
J7 



Grouping Variable Like **The Sea" 



Degrees of Freedom 1 14, 56 
114, 56 
114, 56 



Function 1 



X 

Force 

= 24 



y 

Never 
.24 



-.22 



J3 
.23 



,21 
^2 
.28 



Fountain 



OA - 



.24 



.20 



.20 



Significance ,01, .10 
.002, NS 
NS, NS 



Quastion Sea 



.23 
,26 



.24 



Function 2 



X 

Force 



y 

Never 



Fountain 



.30 



.28 



TriviaUserioul 








,26 




,21 




Language 


-.21 






JO 








Explain behavior 












.27 


.21 


OrganiiaCion 


-,28 






.46 






.23 


Lessc^ 




,30 




.36 








Proper subject 
















Historical 




-.31 




,25 




-,20 




Succeed involving 








,27 


,26 






Emotions 




.43 
J4 






.23 




.23 


Writer's opinion 






- 25 


,42 




.21 





8' 

f 



Low 

^ "^4 Middle 



-.51 
,20 
.11 



Centroids 



1 



M 
.03 
,31 



Low 

Middle 

High 



.06 
.23 
J9 



P 1 :i 



ERIC 



Table 75 

Standard Kicfiminant Function Weights 



Population IV 



Chi-S^uarex 174 J, 78.2 
y 157.2, 43.9 
2 98.63, 2341 



Gfouping Variable Like **The Sea* 



Degrees of Freedom 114, 56 
46, 22 
34, 16 



Signincance .001, .03 
.001, .004 
.001, .11 NS 




ERLC 



Part-whole 
Tell about people 

Metaphors 
Hidden meaning 

Form-content 
Well written 

Type of story 
Char, like people 
What happens 



.26 
,26 



-.26 



^.22 
-=,24 



-.23 



.21 
.4*0 



-26 



.21 



,22 



,23 



.27 



.21 



=-.33 



y z 
Never Fountain 



^.32 
.30 



.22 
.33 

.29 

.26 

-.20 



.30 



.39 



-21 
JO 

-.23 

.25 



-.21 
























People or ideas 


-:23 
.20 


.27 
.34 






-20 =^.50, 

i 


-.21 








Trivial-se rious 


M 




-.23 






-23 








Language 


-27 


=,29 




















,33 
















Organization 




.22 


.23 




-27 
.27 










Lesson 




.27 






-24 
.29 


,20 








Proper subject 






















,35 


,22 




-,29 












Succeed involvfng 




,23 
,27 






.22 










Emotions 




.24 






= 7fi 
- 










Writcf *i opinion 








'^'"'^'^-^^21 
































---- "-^^^^i^^ 






y 


z 


X 




y 


z 




LoWi, 

Middle 

High 


-.65 

-.01 
.34 


-82 
-.02 
, .32 


.34 


Low -29 
Middle J7 
High -,26 




.21 
,28 
49 







s 



1^ 



Appertdix D; Discriminant Analysis 
with Rigid Axe Rotation — 
Oterature'leacher Gurricular Patterns 



.Donald Quirk V 

lilt dliciisilpn ol Vi S, liEtritufe teacher curriculir pitterni ippeiring in in eirlier 
^.chaptf f reiulted froin a lories o^'Statisticii Analy^s of dats mada available through 
tha lEA datibank at fKe Univgrsity of Illmoii. All large^sealt eomputatian wai 
ptrforitied on the IJniveriity's Cyber 70 iysrem uiing the Statistical Package for the 
Sdcial Sciencti (se^ Nit, N, H,, m al Siaiisikai Packagw /or ih§ Soctai Scignc^s (2nd 
cd.). New York: McGraw-HilJ/197^^ / 

A preliminary, analysis of the data found that seventeen of the twenty Response 
pftferfnces (see'^aptar 2; also. Appendix A) showed sufficient communality to be 
fibin is a |roupry kaiser reaehe rs and l^pula'^ 

lion IV teachers to have similar factors underlying their responses. Consequently, 
the two teacher populations wert pooled and became the basis for a single factor 
analysis. The anatysli based upon the jeventeen variable correlation matrix utilised 
an iteraiive technique beginning with sqimred multiple correlations substituted as 
4iigohal elements of that matrix representlng^tiniates of each variable s communal^ 
ity. A Kaiser VarimaM rotation to simplify the factor structure yielded the factors 
displayed in Table 76. ^ 

As evident In the table^ items showing the greatest loadings on factor 1 (item 
nos. 31| 33|^6| 37| 41, 42, and 0)'share a common emphasis upon language, its use, 
and its structural importance to a literary work. Items with^htaviest loadings on 
factor 2 (item hoi 40, 44, 46, 47, and 48) emphasize the relationship between the 
litf rary work and the personal ex^rienci of the reader. Sinci the two patterns 
represent alternative^ or, to some extent, competing emphases in U. S, literature 
curricula, it seemed potentially valuable to study them in the , context of other 

ricular features. Put another way, we sought to determine whether the "content" 
reprtsented by each of the two faccors could be linked to a pattern of formal 
practices and methods used in the classroom forming what might be called a 
curricular paradigm. > ^ 

To explore this relafionship we performed a discriminant analysis using factor 
scores and population membership as bases for assigning teachers to one of the 
eight groups. Hie median value for each factor Vas used as a basis for assigning,a 
given teacher a ''high" or a "loV' classification on that factor (Table 77). Hie twelve 
dependent variables included in the analysis were selected based upon a stepwise 
inclusion criterion, . ^ * 

The overall analysis yielded a KigKly significant differentiation among the groups 
(Table 78). Some Bartlett's V statistic was significant overall and after the removal 
of the first criterion (but not after the removal of the seeQnd)i two discfiminant 
functions will be discussed. 
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LQadtnp of Sivtrititn Reipanii Prefarineei ffotn Teigher Quegtionngire 
^ , U ^En^h Sectidn on FaQtsfs 1 and 2 ' 

(Aflir Varlniax RotiHon) 



Item 
Nuinber 


Factor 
1 


Pactof 
2 


Itim 
Number 


Faetor 
1 


FacfOf 
• 2 


31 


,480- 




41 


434 


.096 


32 


,393 


.106 


42 


.589 


\ .049 


33 


.596 


.003 


43 


—.002 


,651 


35 


.291 


,121 


44 


.095 


' .438 


36 


.677 > 


.104 


45 


.409 


.302 


37 


" »702 


.073 


46 


.103 \ 


.691 


38 


481 


.159 


%7 - 


.327 


' .464 


39 ^ .195 


413 


48 


405 


. .689 


4^ 


-%09p 


,637 


W ^ 3y34 


2.41 



Table 77 ' 

Description of Eight Groups Usad 
in Diicriminant Analysis of lEA Curriaular Variablas 







Scora on 


Score on 


NutTiber of 


Group ID 


Population 


Factor 1^ 


Factor 2- 


Cases 


' I 


n 


LOW 


LOW 


79 


2 




"low 


HIGH 


79 


3 




HIGH 


LOW 


79 


4 




HIGH 


HIGH 


81 


5 ' 




LOW * 


LOW 


79 


6 


IV ■ 


LOW 


HIGH* 


87 


7 


IV 


HIGH 


LOW 


, 83 


8 


IV 


HIGH 


HIGH 


110 



1. High and Low scores are in referencg to the median value for each factor. This is 
done somtwhat arbitrarily to secure approximately equal poup ities. 
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TtbU78 



Summafy of Diicriininant Analydg with* . 
1^v#lv@ Curricular Vtrlablii and Eight Groups 
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' Number ^ 




Ganomcal 


Pisrcen^ 


Remoytd 


Eigenvalui 


CorrelaiiQn 


ofTraea 


0 . 


.10744 


,31147 


39.6 


1 


.07259 


.26014 


26 J 


2 


' ,03942 


.19474 


. 14 J 


WUfc*i 








Lambdi 


Chi-Sqiiare 


D.F. 


Signilieance 


J6941 


174.57822 


84 


.000 




'106.61409- 


- 66 ' 


,001 


J1392 


59.94504 


50 


.158 



Standardkid Diserlmihant Funetion Goaffleiinti 



itim 
Number 


Function 

" 1 ^ 


Function 
2 


17 . 








^ -47229 


-26717 


18 








.50037 


-08613 


19 








--46357 


-.18817 


21 








-.11254 


-32975 


■-, 22 








J2983 


.34247 


25 








J6002 


-55168 


26 ' 






* 


.24232 


-.14063 


27 








/ .22316 


.45317 


30 








.01123 


-.21789 


32 








-.15116 


.09430 


33 








-04034 


-50671 


34 








.42163 


-.05173 
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Apptndix D 



AsMn the cuif of othgr fornia csnonicii varmte analysis, disdriminant analysis 
provides fflacivily litcle without considtring the fuhctions in ternni of the criteria^ 
Figufe 22 shows the eight |roup centrolds mipped onto the diserltninint spacf. 
Moving from the lower of the graph to the uppe r right, we find wenre moving 
from Population II teacher groups to Populition IV. Similarly, moving from the 
upper If ft to the Jowtr rights wf move from tfochers low in factor 1 and high on 
factor 2 to teachf rs Hijh on factor 1 and low on factor 2. 



■ ■■ 0,5 Vfertical Axm D2 



^ 0.4 



0,3 



02 



OA 



• 8 



-5 =4 -3 -2 -.1 



• 4 



— 4 



- =2 



= 3 



-.4 



--5 



OA 0.2 03 04 
Horizontal Aicis: Dl 

7 



• 3 



Figure 22. Projecrlon of Eight Grnup Centroids onto Discriminant Space: Dl, D2. 



Dis^m^f^ An^^iii wi$b Rigid 247 

Fof rfiioni of parsimony wt would pfifer to discuss group trafts (t.g.i popular 
tlqn mtmbirshlp) in tgrms of . a slnglt diKriniiiiarit axis. Althbu|h no sp^allfd 
"objt^fiye" critiriofi for rotating the discrimlnanr axes guarantefs this parsimony, 
imptctlon of the ^latlve locadons of the group eentroids shows ihat a rigid rotatjon 
of applf^Jmately' 45 degrees shouM achieve it ^^Ue such a rotation alteri the 
Igadir^s for each function (see Harman, H, Modem Pa€$Qr Anafysis i2nd td,), 
Qiicigor University of Ghica^ PresSi 1967 t p, 300)i Tatsuaka in Mi4ifivafidt€ 
Amfysis. (New York: Wiley^ 1971) has shown that it does not affect the overall 
diicrimihafory power of the space. The discriminant function^ and the group cen- 
troids in the rotated spacrare shown in Table 7%, 



Table 79 



Standardbed Discriminant Function Coefficiants 
after Ri^d Axis Rdtation of 45 Digreei 



Item 
Number 


Function 
1 


Function 
2 




Item 
Number 


Function 
1 


Function 
2 


17 


-3107 


,0671 


26 


/ *0719 


,2708 


18 


,2929 


-4147 


27 


*4782 


.1626 


/19 


-4608 , 


.1947 


30 


-1461 


--.1620 


21 


.1536 , 


J127 


32 


-0402 


.2455 ^ 


22 


.4047 


,0796 


33 


-.3868 


-.3292 


25 


-1355 


-,6447 ' 


34 


.2616 


-3347 



Group Cenerpidi in.Rotatad Diicriminant Space 



Group 


Function 


Function 






1' 


2' 





1 -.6037 4630 

2 -,1272 .5982 

3 , -.1638 -.3727 

4 -.1826 -.0636 

5 ,3522 .0239 

6 .2383 .2383 

7 .0595 -.3525 

8 .3350 -1718 



